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unadorned 


Tue Hygienic Products Com- 

pany certainly knows how to 

bring up its children, Sani- 

Flush has never known a 

month, in its sixteen years’ 
connection with Advertising Headquarters, that hasn’t 
shown a sales increase. 


Now comes Melo, a two-year-old infant, proving itself 
a merchandising prodigy. Its diet has been frequent feed- 
ings of simple vigorous truth plus persistent sales effort. 


Our Sani-Flush experience told us to keep Melo copy as 
simple as the first reader. And so we have told the ladies 
these unembroidered truths—Melo makes hard water soft. 
Soft water is easier to wash with. Use Melo in the dish- 
pan, no more greasy dishwater, no scummy ring. Use Melo 
in the washtub—no gray scum in the water and clothes. 
In the bath, no dirty ring around the tub to scrub off 
afterwards. And, goodness, how Melo has thrived! 


Moral: The ladies—bless them—like to be told the 
truth—most of the time. 


N. W. AYER &# SON 


1DVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALES M anacers 
needn t worry about 


YOTrRs ~ 


fra politician wonders “will the farmer 
vote for me?” And so naturally he talks 
about farm relief. (Who can blame him?) 

But the sales manager wonders “can the 
farmer buy my goods?” And naturally he 
wants the facts. Economics, not politics. 

And the facts say “yes!” The Magazine 
of Business, September issue, states “for 
two years in succession his (the farmer’s) 
position has'‘shown progressive improve- 
ment”. 

Recent U.S. Department of Commerce 
bulletins show that right now the farm 
purchasing power is close to the highest 
point in 8 years. 

2,300,000 prosperous farm homes are 
covered by the Standard Farm Paper Unit. 
15 non-duplicating leader publications. A 
powerful national medium with intensive 
local prestige. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD (ix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gereral Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Mich'gan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, Kohl Building 
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Our Salesmen’s Territories Were 
Cut but Their Sales Increased 


The Modern Shifting, Changing Age Makes Concentration in Sales 
Work More and More Necessary 


By Earle C. Brockett 


Sales Manager, Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc 


ERHAPS the greatest single 

factor in the building up of 
methodical, matter-of-fact creative 
sales work is the idea of reduced 
territory—concentrated effort. 

The successful sales representa- 
tive today sells not only the pros- 
pects given him as leads by his 
Lhouse, but, as well, by devoting his 
major attention to the unearthing 
of his own channels of distribu- 
tion—principally through resale 
work beyond his distributor—he 
sells hundreds of “self-made” 
prospects, none of which would 
have materialized without the 
creative work employed. 

Such work occasions the ex- 
penditure of far more time and 
effort in each community than was 
the case five years ago. It means 
consumer “tracery” of the most 
intricate type. It takes days where 
hours were made to suffice before. 

But it brings. returns. 

The age of concentration—such 
is our present era. Selling mer- 
chandise to the distributor, job- 
ber, dealer, retailer or what have 
you—going out and selling it for 
him—going back and selling him 
more, is the order of the day. 

That the extra step is necessary 
is another story—again much dis- 
cussed. It is my personal belief 
that the medium is necessary for 
proper local distribution—from 
the standpoint of credit, from the 
standpoint of enlarged local inter- 
est more easily secured and more 
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readily retained, from the stand- 
point of contact more quickly, eco- 
nomically and naturally made, for 
the sake of ease in the handling 
of complaints—if for no more, 
but the question is admittedly 
moot. That fact does not alter 
the necessity of creative, beyond 
distributive, procedure. 

Having been active in an organ- 
ization distributing through the re- 
tail lumber dealer—having watched 
it grow by leaps and bounds the 
last four years from a status at 
best uncertain, with three or four 
field men employed, to a healthy, 
lively “up-and-at-’em” organization 
employing sixty-odd, I am prone 
to feel that, with possible, but cer- 
tainly rare, exception, territories 
generally can and should be kept 
down to a size conveniently cov- 
ered almost daily by a man living 
in and working out of some cen- 
trally located point. 

I do not believe in slicing into 
any man’s territory unless that 
man himself is so thoroughly sold 
on the idea of restriction as to 
want the change made. How to 
bring about such an admittedly 
unusual situation is a matter for 
lengthy study and careful thought. 
In our organization we have man- 
aged to show several of the men, 
who originally covered areas too 
large to be properly worked on 
the “modern” plan of concentra- 
tion, why and how they would 
benefit by voluntarily relinquish- 
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ing portions of their territory to 
other men. We have made changes 
with the co-operation of such 
men rather than against their 
wishes, and have been rewarded 
by seeing the same men really and 
materially benefitted—in more 
ways than one, 

Here is a concrete example 
taken from close to home. My 
own work for the Weatherbest or- 
ganization began in the field—as 
sales representative in central 
Connecticut. My territory em- 
braced Hampden County, Mass., 
New Haven, Hartford and Mid- 
dlesex Counties and the adjoining 
towns of Bridgeport, Stratford 
and Shelton in Connecticut. My 
“center of operations” was New 
Haven. 

The product at that time—1924 
—was quite unknown in the terri- 
tory. 

A year later I had managed— 
solely, I should add, by applica- 
tion of the theory of concentration 
—to build up a fair volume of 
sales in New Haven, Meriden, 
Middletown, Branford, West 
Haven 
County. 

By spending a fair portion of 
time (and plenty of money) I had 
also gathered in a bit of business 
in Springfield, Westfield and 
Holyoke, Mass. Each trip to this 
section, however, occasioned sev- 
eral days away. 

I could not give the balance, or 
in-between part of the territory, 
sufficient time and concentrated 
effort to develop it properly. My 
volume there was comparatively 
light. 

The man who succeeded me in 
the territory went to New Haven 
to live and followed in my foot- 
steps rather naturally and with 
quite similar results. The volume 
of business coming in was more 
than satisfactory, an arbitrarily 
established quota having been bet- 
ter than attained. A graph of 
sales in the territory showed uni- 
form improvement—not rapid, but 
worth while. 

But about a year after I re- 
linquished my territory to my suc- 
cessor, Richards, he wanted to get 
back to his former home in West- 


in brief, in New Haven 
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ern New York. To make a place 
for him in the latter section, some 
changes were required in the terri- 
tory of one of our oldest men—a 
chap who had built his territory 
up from zero and who was and is 
deserving of no end of credit for 
his admirable progress against 
rather unusual odds. 

This chap, Mosier, was hard to 
sell on the idea of restriction. He 
had sold so-and-so and so-and-so 
and so-and-so the first square of 
Weatherbest each had ever bought, 
each initial sale had involved no 
end of labor, no end of scheming 
and planning, no end of trouble, 
no end of this, that and the other 
thing, and he, Mosier, just couldn't 
see letting go of a single village. 
That idea we had of concentration 
might be all right in theory— 
sounded okay and all that—but cut 
off one-third of his established 
dealers, two-thirds of his land 
area, and where would he come 
off? So ran his thoughts. 

Sensible, logical, too, based on 
old-time sales methods. But not 
sensible or logical in this day and 
age of intensive effort. . Finally, 
we reasoned the thing out together 
and he became at least half sold. 
A place was made for Richards. 

_Since then Mosier has doubled 
his volume of sales and halved his 
selling expense. Let me explain 
here that our men work on a 
gross commission basis. What 
they make has also to take care of 
all that they spend. 


WHY MOSIER IS SATISFIED 


So Mosier was—and is today— 
more than satisfied. He can give 
every consumer prospect in his 
territory immediate and close per- 
sonal attention. He can service 
every one of his lumber dealer dis- 
tributors within a matter of min- 
utes. He can count his confirmed 
Weatherbest dealers by the score. 
And each and every one of them 
is tied to him the more by virtue 
of the fact that his personal and 
intensive effort along creative sales 
lines among consumers and _pros- 
pective consumers is bringing in 
day by day more Weatherbest 
business and more busigess in 
allied lines than he (the dealer) 
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The great 
little kidder 


Tommy Daggett gently 
spoofs the paperhanger. 
“Did you start at the bottom 
of the ladder in your job?” 
.. . “Have you heard about 
the one-armed paperhanger 
with the hives?” ... 

But the knight of the 
paste-bucket doesn’t mind! 
Why? Because he’s in- 
debted to Tommy, none 
other, for this particular 
job! “I’ve been kidding ma 
and pa,” the boy has con- 
fided, “telling them the 
fingerprints on the wall- 
paper made my room look 
like a Rogue’s Gallery. And 
I promised to wash my 
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hands if they had the den 
re-papered. So they decided 
they might as well do the 
whole house while they 
were about it!” 

Boys do take pride in the 
places they live in — the 
homes where they bring 
their friends. 

500,000 fellows, like 
Tommy Daggett, read THE 
AMERICAN BOY. 80% are 
of high-school age. Don’t 
forget—they’re men in 
everything but years. Their 
judgment is respected. Ad- 
vertise in their favorite 
magazine. December forms 
close October 10th. 


tre American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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ever dreamed was possible when 
Mosier had more ground to cover, 
more consumer prospects to chase 
down and more dealer customers 
to service. . 

What of that Connecticut terri- 
tory? 

First, we cut out Hampden 
County, Mass., entirely. Today, 
practically that county alone 
makes up a mighty fine territory— 
one in which a good man is show- 
ing daily progress. 

Then we took away those ex- 
traneous towns such as Bridge- 
port, Stratford and Shelton. 

And, last but not least, the new 
man, Roberts, was sent to Hart- 
ford, not to New Haven, to 
locate. 

Some mighty interesting results 
have developed. 

Hartford had always been pretty 
much of a stumbling block for me. 
I had one dealer outlet there, than 
whom there is none finer. An old 
long-established concern of the 
highest possible standing—finan- 
cially, morally, genealogically (the 
latter means something in New 
England, too). But it catered to 
the bigger, better class of build- 
ers, sold Weatherbest in the main 
where specified (and there are 
many residences where stone or 
brick or stucco is better adapted, 
architecturally, for sidewall work 
and where slate or tile is better 
suited for roof covering than is 
the wood shingle, however high in 
quality—but they just didn’t get 
the bulk of the business. 

Roberts concentrated on the 
Hartford consuming public, as 
Richards and I had worked on the 
New Haven consuming public. 

In an astonishingly brief period 
of time he had Hartford “coming 
his way.” Our old dealer friend 
felt the effects of his concentra- 
tion and enjoyed a 50 per cent in- 
crease in Weatherbest business. 
The other dealers soon joined 
hands with Roberts and with our 
original dealer in what has proved 
a mighty successful and worth- 
while effort to put Weatherbest 
across in the city. 

I used to sell a couple of cars 
of Weatherbest a year in Hart- 
ford; Roberts sells twenty-five. 
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And he has achieved notable suc- 
cess all around Hartford—at such 
points as New Britain, Middle- 
town, the Manchesters, and Water- 
bury, towns I never could find 
time to cover properly. 

Our business in New Haven, by 
the way, has decreased since the 
territorial line-up was altered 
This statement is made without 
reflection on Roberts. It merely 
proves beyond question that con- 
centration has been responsible for 
business growth wherever concen- 
tration has been applied. 

Metropolitan New York was 
formerly covered by one man. He 
roamed around from the Eastern- 
most end of Long Island in to 
Manhattan, up the Hudson half 
way to Albany, across Jersey to 
Trenton and Philadelphia, down 
the Cape, out on Staten Island, up 
into Connecticut a ways, and 
Lord knows where not. 

He had plenty to do—some 
might say he had things easy. I 
don’t think so. 

In any event, he was successful. 
Won contests. Stood high. Three 
or four cars a month was nothing 
unusual. 

Today one man covering two of 
the smallest counties in northern 
New Jersey will give us more 
business in four months than that 
man put through in an entire year. 

We have five men in Jersey. 
Three in Connecticut. Three more 
in the portions of New York 
State adjacent to the Metropolitan 
district which our original Man- 
hattan man “covered.” And the 
eleven men each average better 
than the original one did. 

Surely, with us, sales territories 
were too large. 

Generally speaking, our entire 
sales organization is sold on this 
idea of concentration. I have had 
men voluntarily relinquish cities to 
which they knew they were not 
giving and could not give the 
proper kind of attention. 

Our Cincinnati man used to 
coyer Louisville by being there 
with the dealers a week every 
month or six weeks, devoting, 
each time, as much of his time as 
possible to consumer work. His 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Five years ago, in 1923, there were 
four daily newspapers in Des Moines 


with these rates: 


Register and Tribune 30c a line 
Des Moines Capital 14c a line 
Des Moines News 10c a line 

Total Rate 54c a line 


NOW, following two mergers, THE 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE are the 
only newspapers in Des Moines. 
TODAY the rate is 40c a line while 
the advertiser receives more circula- 
tion than the four papers combined 


offered in 1923 for 54c. 


The Des Moines 


REGISTER and [TRIBUNE 





225,000 Daily 
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Receives 


Haugh Praise 


Bok Award Book called 
‘logical method of considering 


market areas”’ 





HE director of research of the As- 
i sociation of National Advertisers 

says: “Retail Shopping Areas is a 
real contribution to marketing data. 
It presents a new and logical method of con- 
sidering market areas...” 

“In a sense an economic geography for 
manufacturers and distributors,” writes one 
enthusiastic reviewer. “Any one interested 
in determining the sales potentialities of any 
territory can gain from a study of its pages,” 
says another. Comments such as these are 
typical. 

Business executives in widely diverse fields 
have praised Retail Shopping Areas. One 
prominent manufacturer writes: “I hope that 
we will be able to revise our own selling and 
record-keeping system to coincide with this 
newest development.” 
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Honored by the Bok 

Award in its field at 

the “most notable con- 

tribution to research 

in advertising for the 
past year.” 


A modern marketing instrument 


Retail Shopping Areas is a very practical aid in 
solving definite selling problems, national or local 
—on the basis of actual retail distribution. 


It is a mine of organized information for better 
sales-building, quota making, and sales-checking. 


It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of the 
United States according to the size of the centers 
and gives many details about them all. It contains 
many time-saving tables, including the convenient 
“Summary for Quota Work.” It lists counties by 
states, names all incorporated places, locates all 
important department stores. And it gives seven 
bases for sales quotas by states grouped according 
to the number of taxable incomes. 

Detailed state maps in Retail Shopping Areas 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, 
put quick, graphic information, never before avail- 
able, immediately at your command. The price 
of the book is $10.00. Mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. Wacrer Tuomeson Company, 420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1117), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Retail Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 








Whipped Cream Copy 


Something That We Need, but Don’t Get Enough of; Something That 


Is Fearfully Out-of-Date, but Still Welcome by the 


“Homey” Folks 


By Ray Hawks 


[Eprrortat Nore: Culling from the 
letter that came with this article, we 
have the following: 

“A few weeks ago your ears were 
kind enough to prick up when I men- 
tioned ‘whipped cream copy.’ 

“Today, he lunch in eminent com- 
pany, my inspirations received an im- 
petus. Therefore I have endeavored to 
place my thoughts in words. 

“I’m _not_at all sure that I’ve rung 
the bell. Maybe you will consider it 
the rambling of a foolish fellow on a 
summer afternoon. ~ehe it’s sum- 
mery and hence timely. . 

‘hat say our readers? Is advertis- 

in danger of becoming form without 
substance? Must it beware of its 
friends? What does the unseen audience 
think of your efforts to educate them and 
show them the wisdom of buying your 
wares? 

The columns of Printers’ INK are 
open to those who may wish to con- 
tribute to the discussion started by this 
agency executive. It isn’t a new topic 
—the flames of its discussion have 
flared up and then  smouldered for 
these many years. It is a perennial 
topic that just now seems to demand 
that it be settled once more.] 


I. certainly ought to be a happy 
day for the advertising frater- 
nity. Everything is being reduced 
to rule and rote—science reigns 


(or rains) supreme. 

Rules govern this, infallible 
logic governs that, charts these, 
graphs those, trading areas them 
and so on ad libitum. Layouts 
and visualizations are synchro- 
nized, and all one needs to do is 
follow the book. 

Superlatives, even though true, 
must never be used, and authentic 
testimonials are passé. Whipped 
cream and human emotions are 
supposed to be obsolete, relics of a 
bygone day. It’s whispered in 
high places that advertising has 
sinned, but the reformers are 
bringing the millennium just 
around the corner. 

There’s still a fly in the oint- 
ment, though. The “x” of the 
problem, those human emotions 
of you, me and the rest of the 
motley throng continue to defy 
classification. That “x” fellow is 
awfully A + onl he won't 
define, he won’t stay put and he 


won't be good enough to play dead. 

Let’s look at the ban against 
superlatives for a moment. The 
purists may admit that Babe Ruth 
is the home run king, but one 
mustn’t print it; it would be un- 
ethical to advertise him as such. 
Ask the thousands who haunt the 
ball park to see him what they 
think about it, those who dail 
part with their kopeks. As 
Colonel Ruppert how his exche- 
quer feels about it. 

Gold is the standard of value, 
and there was a time when a 
commodity was worth its weight 
in gold. Nowadays money value 
must only be insinuated or inti- 
mated, and flights of fancy and 
froth are unsound. Well, now, 
are they? 

It’s so easy for us of the adver- 
tising fraternity and our clients 
to take ourselves too seriously— 
to think the general public with 
bated breath is awaiting, eagerly 
and anxiously, our next advertise- 
ment. So each eiement of the 
advertisement is “researched” and 
weighed on delicate balances—and 
in results is often found wanting. 
There is so much concentration 
on “re-action” that there is no 
action. It’s dangerous to be too 
scientific, for sciencé cannot re- 
place human-ness. Don’t forget 
the human element, the milk of 
human kindness—the whipped 
cream of charm 

This procedure can become even 
more risky if the advertiser be an 
industrial or technical one. It’s 
so easy to become “catalogy” and 
to overdo the essential “reason 
why,” with the elimination of 
human-ness and charm; and it’s 
so dangerous. 

The way the dish is served fre- 
quently has as much to do with 
its initial salability as the actual 
ingredients, no matter how pure. 
Maybe a charlotte russe is “just 
a bunch of fluff’—and maybe it 
is made of wholesome sponge cake 
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ee Re RRS mn 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 








Milwaukee Is Buying 
More Automobiles! 


NCREASED SALES—25% to 66% greater 
than last year—are being reported 
by leading automobile distributors in 





here at minimum cost precsta The Mil- 
waukee Journal alone. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ai ae 











FIRST BY MERIT 








Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
SALE ARR i TEE 
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or dainty lady fingers and pure 
cream whipped to a delicious deli- 
cateness. Omit the whipped cream 
and you have a hollow shell, even 
though the cake be just as whole- 
some. It’s not so pleasing and it 
doesn’t sell so well. 

The engineer who specifies in- 
dustrial products, and the pur- 
chasing agent who signs the 
orders, and the various other 
“buying factors,” even as you and 
I, are humans first, and buyers 
and users second. The industrial- 
ist isn’t so much a thing apart 
from the housewife, and he, too, 
has emotions. Likewise the house- 
wife has quite an interest in many 
things termed mechanical. 

Therefore, when we stress the 
necessary heat treating, tensile 
strength, electric welding and dol- 
lars and cents saving, let’s com- 
bine scientific sense with whipped 
cream; let’s insert a little charm 
and grace and human-ness. It 
should not be blatant nor ostenta- 
tious, but casual and subtle, if you 
will, We want it to be seasoning, 
not sickening; but it belongs in. 
That little dash of “whipped 
cream copy” will prove a most 
wholesome and productive element. 


Independent Oil Men Account 
to Irvin F. Paschall 


The Independent Oil Men of Amer- 
ica, having a membership among the 
independent oil marketers of the United 


States, with headquarters at Chicago, 
have appointed Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, as adver- 
tising counsel. Newspapers, business 
papers, direct mail and, ultimately, 
magazines will be used in the associa- 
tion’s advertising, in which “Spread 
Faele” and “Red Hat” trade-marks 
will be featured. 


Indian Refining Company Ap- 


points Erwin, Wasey 
The Indian Refining Company, Inc., 
Lawrenceville, Ill., has appointed Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of Havoline oil and Indian gaso- 
line. 


E. J. O'Sullivan Joins “The 


Farm Journal” 

E. J. O'Sullivan, for the last seven 
years with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, representing The Country Gentle- 
man in the Detroit territory, has joined 
The Farm Journal as Detroit repre- 
sentative. 
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A. J. Kobler Buys New York 
“Daily Mirror” 


A. J. Kobler, who has long been as 
sociated in newspaper advertising work 
and who, last week, resigned as presi 
dent of The American Weekly, wil 
engage in the publishing business o 
his own account. He has purchased th« 
New York Daily Mirror from Alex 
ander P. Moore, Ambassador to Peru 
The Daily Mirror passed under the con- 
trol of Mr. Kobler early this week. 

For seven years Mr. Kobler was 
with the former New York Globe, re 
signing in 1917 to become associated 
with filliam Randolph Hearst wh 
appointed him business manager of The 
American Weekly. In 1925 Mr. Kobler 
was made president of The American 
Weekly, a position from which he re 
signed last week to undertake the direc 
tion of his new enterprise. 

Under Mr. Kobler’s ownership of th« 
Mirror, Walter Hamey remains as ed 
itor and George D’Utassy as business 
manager. 


C. J. Turner, Space Buyer, 
Mitchell-Faust Agency 


C. J. Turner, formerly space buyer 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city. 
He will be in charge of the space buy 
ing and order department. He had beer 
with Lord Thomas and Logan for 
seventeen years. 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr with 
Oxford Paper Company 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr has joined the 
Oxford Paper Company, New York, as 
Eastern sales manager. € was presi 
dent of the former Success, New York, 
and, previously, had been general man 
ager of Cosmopolitan. 


Zenith Radio Appoints Low, 
Graham & Wallis 


The advertising account of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Chicago, manufac 
turer of “Zenith” receiving sets, has 
been placed with Low, Graham & 
Wallis, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city. 


W. H. H. Neville Joins Phila- 
delphia “Public Ledger” 


William H. H. Neville, formerly ad 
vertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, has joined the display adver 
tising staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Lyddon & Hanford Appoint 
Rudolph Schwartz 


Rudolph Schwartz has been appointed 
art director of the New York office of 
the Lyddon & Hanford Company, ad- 
vertising agency. 
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The Detroit News Leads 
All Other Newspapers In August 


The Detroit News. .2,309,874 Lines 
Chicago Tribune 2,063,571 Lines 
New York Times 1,899,992 Lines 


Record industrial employment, accompanied by a degree of busi- 
ness prosperity such as has not been exceeded in years, plus thorough 
coverage in its home field, have once again given The Detroit News 
world leadership in advertising. It is particularly noteworthy that 
in achieving this leadership, The Detroit News has had to surpass 
the lineage volumes attained by newspapers in cities of two and 
five times the population of Detroit. The volume reached by The 
Detroit News is therefore a tribute to the remarkably thorough 
coverage it enjoys in its field and to its singular effectiveness as an 
advertising medium. Reaching four out of every five homes taking 
any English newspaper, The News is the most economical sales 
medium available in the Detroit field, for through no other medium 
can so many homes be reached at such a low cost per unit, and 
few, if any, other media receive so favorable a reception. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A, KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave, 
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If you want to build radio business in Chicago 
the agency that will most effectively build with 
you and for you is The Chicago Daily News. 


Six and a half years ago, when 
The Chicago Daily News was 
setting up its own broadcasting 
station and opening a radio de- 
partment in the paper, radio as 
a business, science and art was 
still in its infancy. No one 
knew what its future was to be. 
And no other Chicago news- 
paper took so optimistic a view 
as The Daily News or went so 
far to arouse and serve public 


THE 


That was in the early doub 
days. 
TODAY the position of r 
as an industry and a means 
entertainment is secure 
increasingly promising. 
TODAY, as in the past, Tro 
Daily News gives substanti@S 
more radio service than 
other Chicago newspaper. 
It is the only newspaper thay 
—publishes the programsi 
all Chicago stations, {i 


CHICA 





NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING J. B. Woodward 


REPRESENTATIVES : 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan 





MEMBER OF THE 
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complete program service 
bvering local as well as dis- 
t stations. 


publishes a daily technical 
icle, serving the most 
dent readers of radio news. 
s technical articles are 
sed largely upon its own 
perimental work and in- 
stigations. 


ctual measurement for the 
h of July, 1928, The Daily 
s was shown to publish 40 


in fact than the next two 
-day papers combined. 


historical fact is that The 
News, more than any 
Chicago newspaper has 
the Chicago radio market 
as today, more. than 
other newspaper, it main- 
it. 
oadcasting, too, The Daily 
s is a leader. It has FOUR 
ES installed a new trans- 
i its broadcasting 
bn, WMAQ, keeping 
bst of broadcasting science. 


_/27 The Daily News made 


butstanding record of 6,266 


hours on the air. Official 
recognition of the worth of 
The Daily News radio service 
is given by the Federal Radio 
Commission in the _ realloca- 
tions which become effective 
Nov. 11. WMAQ under this 
order is given full time on an 
exclusive channel of 447.5 
meters—a wave length which it 
has occupied for the last. five 
years. 


The result is a market—and a 
market opportunity. 


The radio interest of Chicago 
centers in the pages of The 
Daily News. The radio in- 
terest of the midwest centers 
in Chicago. Back of the ad- 
vertiser’s space in The Daily 
News is an unmatched record 
of support of the market, of 
good-will building by The 
Daily News that holds the in- 
terest of the fan. Back of it, 
too, is a general merchandising 
effectiveness which as far back 
as the records go has given 
The Daily News advertising 
leadership among Chicago daily 
papers. 


Here is Chicago’s best radio 
advertising opportunity. 


ILY NEWS 


PAPER 





DETROIT 
oodward & Kelly 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 


303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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Oklahoma City is 
Radio Minded 














°S new, beautiful, and 
W\ kK ) highly efficient studio 

and super power station 
are being pushed to an expected completion 
by October 1, when the new and greater 
WKY will go on the air with 1000 watts of 


power. 


Its programs will be broadcast from the 
studio, and from a half dozen remote control 
points in Oklahoma City and in Oklahoma. 
The finest procurable entertainments and all- 
day programs will feature WKY’S all-year 
service to the radio owners of Oklahoma. 

NOW, with the new super WKY, the Okla- 
homa City Market NEEDS more radios and 
is READY to buy. The business is here. 

Intensive sales efforts in this responsive 
market, and intensive advertising in the 
Oklahoman and Times can not fail to bring 
rewards. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA Ciry TIMES 


 Maeaphiyandabre | pq \_\ SEE a 
cover T la homa F——4 New York Chicago - Detroit 
City Market .Kansas City = Atlanta 


San Francisco 








GAe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publisher of 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 














Yawning in the Face of the Order 


Many Salesmen Look upon Selling as Something Like Running Water 
to Be Turned On While with a Prospect and Shut 
Off When Out of Sight of the Buyer 


By Edward Murphy 


Of Johnson, Carvell & Murphy, Los Angeles, (Merchandise Brokers) 


SLEEP at the switch” is 

such a sure way to lose out 
in this life that the expression has 
come to stand for certain failure 
and possibly worse. While the 
salesman today doesn’t have any 
switch to attend to, being asleep 
during any portion of his working 
day is just as sure to lead to trou- 
ble as being asleep at the railroad 
switch. 

For instance: This happened in 
Los Angeles—possibly the warm, 
sunny day had a baleful influence 
upon this salesman—nevertheless 
he paid for it. He hopped out of 
his car and, grabbing his case, am- 
bled lazily toward the door of the 
drug store at the corner. A young 
lady went through the door ahead 
of him. He didn’t pay any par- 
ticular attention, but managed to 
slip through the door before it 
swung shut behind her. With a 
bang and a slam, the door closed 
as he slipped in. 

The salesman did not notice the 
elderly gentleman who was dash- 
ing up to the door, just behind him. 
The door slammed in his face. 
Now, it so happened that this eld- 
erly gentleman was the owner of 
the store. He had been waiting on 
some customers in an automobile 
and, seeing the young lady enter 
the store, he had followed her 
promptly, only to see the salesman 
blunder in ahead of him and let 
the door slam in his face. 

Had the elderly gentleman been 
a mere customer, nothing would 
have been said. But since he was 
both the owner and the buyer, he 
went first to wait upon the young 
lady who merely wanted a postage 
stamp. That did not help his men- 
tal attitude. So he was all primed 
to snap out aggressively: “Not a 
thing todas, young man! Not a 
thing !” 

And the salesman drifted out of 
there not knowing why the refusal 
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was so blunt and so definite and 
so unfriendly. 

Undoubtedly, on that salesman’s 
daily report for the day, after the 
dealer’s name, there was set down 
in the “reason for no order” space 
the reply “buyer loaded” or “buyer 
not interested.” 

There comes to mind the homely 
remark an old time Californian 
friend of mine used to make: “You 
can’t ever tell what you'll run into 
when you don’t have your gun with 
you!” A salesman can never tell 
at what moment he may find him- 
self in a position to influence an 
order. 

In one of the Pacific Coast cities 
there is a chain-store buyer who 
gives an annual contract for a great 
quantity of malted milk. It is a 
huge contract and is generally 
fought for by a number of men. 
Yet year after year a certain sales- 
man, selling a certain brand, steps 
up at the proper moment, gets his 
contract signed and walks placidly 
forth with the order for the com- 
ing year. 


NO SPECIAL FAVORS 


Competitive salesmen “just know” 
that that salesman “slips the buyer 
something” or else the house get- 
ting the business sets an exception- 
ally low price. As a matter of fact, 
the house getting the business is 
not quoting the lowest price and 


the salesman doesn’t “slip” the 
buyer anything. At least, not now. 
He did that a long time ago. Here 
is the story of that case. 

A few years ago, not so many 
at that, this chain-store buyer was 
the one man clerk in a little drug 
store. He was kept as busy as the 
well-known one-legged man at a 
forest fire when the occasional rush 
came, particularly in the evening 
after the nearby picture show was 
out. 


On a certain evening he found 
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himself in the middle of making 
up a rush prescription for which 
an anxious woman was waiting, 
while, at the same time, a noisy 
throng congregated around his soda 
fountain. The soda fountain clien- 
tele became nervous. The young 
clerk became flustered. But he 
knew he had to keep his mind on 
that prescription. Suddenly, there 
came silence at the fountain and 
the clerk glanced up from his 
work, 

He saw a smiling young man, 
with his coat off, “jerking” sodas 
with all the snap and dash of a 
metropolitan soda dispenser. The 
three malted milk mixers were all 
going at once and the young man 
was putting together three ice 
cream sodas at the same time. In 
less than a jiffy the crowd was 
served. The cash register on top of 
the rear counter was ringing glee- 
fully and the dispenser was wiping 
his hands. The rush was momen- 
tarily over. As the clerk came 
around from behind ‘the prescrip- 
tion counter, the stranger carried 
three sundaes over to the table 
where his wife and child were 
waiting, and the three of them pro- 
ceeded to dispose of said sundaes. 

After the clerk had waited on 
some newcomers, he stepped up to 
the little family and expressed his 
thanks and also his curiosity. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” the stranger 
said. “You ought to have seen that 
that’s nothing new to me. I had 
several years at it before I went 
on the road.” And he handed out 
his card. “I’ve just been assigned 
to this territory and we just moved 
into this neighborhood today. I'll 
be calling on you in a day or two.” 

It is needless to say that in a 
day or two that salesman received 
an order. After that he received 
more orders. Later on that store 
became the center of a populous 
suburb and a chain-store system 
took it over. The clerk got a job 
in the purchasing department of 
the chain and it happened that the 
buying of supplies for the soda 
fountains was a part of his job. 

There is nothing remarkable 
about that buyer giving his annual 
order to that salesman. The foun- 
dation for the business was, obvi- 
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ously, laid many years ago, 

In the Pacific Northwest there 
is today a leading life insurance 
salesman of about forty. Fifteen 
years ago, he was a_ beginner 
salesman for a candy factory. He 
was inexperienced, scared and very, 
very inefficient. He had a hard 
time getting orders. But he was 
polite. and cheerful and he over- 
looked no opportunities to make 
friends. 

For three months he had called 
regularly on a prominent general 
storekeeper who used large ship- 
ments of candy. But that store- 
keeper was buying from one house 
and did not care to split his busi- 
ness. His answer invariably was: 
“Boy, there’s no use your calling 
on me. So long as Hall is giving 
me service and taking care of my 
candy case, I’m leaving it to him 
He does my ordering and every- 
thing. He’s responsible for my 
candy stock. You're only wasting 
your time and mine.” 


NOT DISCOURAGED 


That was quite definite, but, in 


this case, not convincing. The 
young salesman kept right on call- 
ing. One day he reached the store 
about four o'clock of a Saturday 
afternoon. He noticed a crowd 
in the store. He realized it was a 
bad time to talk to a merchant, but 
he thought he would simply say 
“hello” and slip out. Then he no- 
ticed that the candy case was al- 
most empty. At that moment, the 
merchant passed by him and 
nodded hurriedly. “Where’s your 
candy ?” the salesman spoke up. 

“Down to the freight house,” 
was the reply. “Should have been 
here yesterday but they shipped it 
late. Haven’t got time to get it.” 

In all sincerity, and totally for- 
getful of his own aim in life, but 
with the interest of the buyer at 
heart, the salesman said: “Gee, let 
me go and get it. I’ve got my caf 
outside and it’s too late to make 
any more calls.” 

The dealer said: “Go ahead 
Here’s the freight bill.” 

An hour later, the youngster 
stood up and stretched himself. He 
had unpacked some fifty boxes of 
assorted candies, washed out ané 
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cleaned the candy case and filled 
the trays in an artistic manner. 
Then he slipped away. 

But he called there a week later, 
when he was on his rounds again. 
He got an order. Within two 
years he was selling more candy 
than anybody else on the territory. 
The story goes that this chap was 
never really bright enough to learn 
the prices on his price list. He 
knew the goods and the quality but 
his own prices and the other man’s 
prices were always something he 
could not discuss intelligently. But 
he was very expert at discussing 
good displays, good advertising 
methods and profits. 

From all this one might well 
gather the idea that getting busi- 
ness depends more or less upon 
waiting for an opportunity to do 
something outside the category of 
regular selling. It might be con- 
strued that it goes along with 
handing out big, black cigars, kiss- 
ing the merchant’s children, hand- 
ing out flattery to merchant’s wives 
and that sort of thing. 

When I was preparing this arti- 
cle, I showed it, in rough form, 
to a man who is now the buyer for 
a great chain of grocery stores but 
who some years ago owned a sin- 
gle store of his own. 

“Will people misunderstand what 
[ am trying to point out?” I asked 
him. 

“The real buyers won’t and the 
real salesmen won't,” he replied. 
“But some of the individuals will, 
who try to make selling a soft snap 
and a ‘game.’” 

That is one reason why there 
will probably never be an over- 
supply of genuine salesmen, it 
seems. It brings to mind the slogan 
of the Rotary Clubs—“He profits 
most who serves best.” 

Buying business either with 
cigars or flattery or ostentatiously 
making an opportunity to handle a 
few packing cases or help a clerk 
load a delivery wagon is too shal- 
low. It is too self-evident. 

But the man who is a salesman 
at heart—the man who is genuinely 
interested in the success of his line 
and his string of customers—such 
a man just naturally bumps into 
opportunities to serve. He seems 
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to go over his territory with no 
deaf ear—no blind side—he is actu- 
ally and really a part of the busi- 
ness life of his territory. He is 
inside of it and not merely an in- 
dividual cruising around the outer 
edge. 


SELLING WITHOUT PRESSURE 


This buyer with whom I talked 
told me of a certain salesman who 
has been calling on him for years 
and selling him goods. “Nobody 
would put him down for a sales- 
man. He has none of the impres- 
sive approach—none of the well- 
planned, well-earned ‘tricks of the 
trade. He is not an enthusiastic 
talker. But you just know you 
can believe him. He has never 
told me anything which I later 
found out to be an exaggeration. I 
can take his trade news and infor- 
mation as facts and plan my buying 
accordingly. I feel he is helpful. 
Sometimes, two or three times dur- 
ing a week, I'll get a telephone call 
from him giving me some interest- 
ing information. It all counts with 
me. I know he is interested in me 
and so I am interested in him.” 

It becomes an interesting prob- 
lem for the sales manager to con- 
sider. How many of the men on 
the sales force are really sincerely 
interested in the job in its broadest 
phases? How many of them just 
dawdle along from one prospect to 
another? How many of them are 
working, at least mentally, while 
they travel between prospects? 
How many seem to look upon sell- 
ing as something like -running 
water, to be turned on while in a 
store or office, and to be shut off 
the moment they are out of sight 
of the buyer? 

Recently a Los Angeles sales 
manager said to me: “I’d rather 
have a dozen men who do not call 
themselves salesmen but who are 
genuinely interested than to have 
twice as many so-called ‘salesmen’ 
who fail to get under the sur face 
of the job.” 

He told me about a man work- 
ing for him who had been on a cer- 
tain territory for eight years and 
had done well. There was a chance 
to put him into a larger and better 
territory. The salesman turned 
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down the offer in spite of an ap- 
parent opportunity to earn more 
money. Here was his reasoning: 

“I’m not really a salesman, as 
most men rank salesmen these 
days. I don’t use what are called 
‘high-pressure’ methods. I am 
backward and diffident. I am not 
a good mixer. I found it very dif- 
ficult to get acquainted with my 
trade when I first took this job. 
As you know, it was my first job 
selling goods. During eight years, 
I have come to know all these buy- 
ers and they know me. We believe 
in each other. I don’t really sell 
them anything. They just buy from 
me. They know I will take care 
of them. I help them sell goods. 
I don’t try to force them to buy 
goods. That is a good way to hold 
trade and build it up, but it is a 
slow way. If I should take the 
new territory, even though it is a 
bigger and better one, no doubt my 
sales would fall off. It might take 
me two or three years to build 
them up. During that time you 
would get impatient. And during 
that time, I would be miserable and 
unhappy in my work. I’d rather 
stay here among my friends and 
grow with them.” 

That might be regarded as the 
attitude of a lazy man. Sometimes 
lazy salesmen do take that stand. 
And more than one sales manager 
has had to discriminate between the 
man who is too lazy to build a new 
territory and the man who is sin- 
cerely in tune with his trade. 

To sum up I cannot do better 
than to quote from an old friend 
of mine who has called on the 
grocery trade for some forty 
years. “We are all inclined to tell 
ourselves that we are taking full 
advantage of our opportunities 
when actually we are overlooking 
them at every angle. Every terri- 
tory where people live is full of 
business opportunities. But we 
must seek them out. Many a time 
the buyer himself does not realize 
his opportunity. So we must not 
only see it first, ourselves, but then 
must be able to point it out to him. 
That is why we must do more than 
just secure an order. We must 
teach the buyer how to sell the 
goods after he gets them. Uncon- 
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sciously, the true salesman never 
lets his work get out of his mind. 
I was sitting next to one such man 
at a ball game not long ago. The 
batter hit what looked like a simple 
roller to the second baseman. The 
out seemed so obvious that he did 
not run more than half way to first 
base. He slowed down to a walk. 
Just then the ball took one of those 
frequent queer bounds and the sec- 
ond baseman missed it. The run- 
ner recovered himself and made a 
dash for first base. But the player 
recovered the ball in time to put 
him out. The salesman sitting next 
to me said, half to himself: ‘That 
just goes to show—you'’ve got to 
finish every play. You never can 
tell when the obvious turn-down 
may lead to an order after all. 
You can’t let down for a minute.’” 






















C. C. Rosewater Starts New 
York Weekly Tabloid 


The first issue of The Grand Central 
Zone Tab, a new weekly tabloid paper 
for the Grand Central district of New 
York, will appear September 21. C. C. 
Rosewater, at one time one of the 
owners of the Omaha, Nebr., Bee, now 
consolidated with the Omaha News as 
the Bee-News, and later publisher of 
the Seattle, Wash., Post-I ntelligencer, 
is publisher and editor. 

J. Hurley, recently with the Bos- 
ton Globe, has been made business man- 
ager; F. De Mar, formerly with 
Life, circulation manager, and Herbert 
Miles, advertising manager. 


Edith V. Righter Joins 
S. C. Beckwith Staff 


Edith V. Righter, who, for several 
years, handled the buying of newspaper 
space for the New York office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., has 
joined The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, publishers’ representative. She 
will specialize on food accounts. 


































Melachrino Account to Wales 
Agency 


The Union Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed the Wales Acver- 
tising Company, Inc., New York, to 
direct the advertising account of Mel 
achrino cigarettes. 















K. N. Chambers Returns to 
“Harper’s Bazar” 


Kenneth N. Chambers, formerly with 
Harper's Bazar, New York, as director 
of its school department, has returned 
to that publication in the same capacity. 
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Srontts ains 


in Net Paid Circulation 
of 
The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


4,249 GAIN May, 1928 over May, 1927 


9,154. GAIN June, 1928 over June, 1927 
7,000 GAIN July, 1928 over July, 1927 


8,164 GAIN sec 2 


136,512 Averae? 
Net Paid Circulation for First 8 Months 


of 1928—Highest Average for Any Simi- 
lar Period in NEWS 58-Year History ! 


—And Practically All This Increase is HOME- 
DELIVERED Circulation— 


The Most Valuable Circulation Advertisers Can Buy! 


Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL : . . J.-E. LTS 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago. The Tower Bldg. 


DELIVERED TO THE HOME — READ BY THE FAMILY 
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; Bee ’s Greates 


Evening Newspaper! 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


IRST by public acclaim . . . 

with the largest circulation 
of any evening newspaper in 
America . . . with more than 
double the circulation of the next 
largest standard evening news- 
paper in New York City . . . the 
New York Evening Journal, 
second oldest newspaper under 
Hearst ownership, occupies a posi- 
tion of leadership that is abso- 
lutely unique. 

For twenty-nine consecutive 
years the New York Evening 
Journal has attracted and held the 
largest circulation of any evening 
newspaper in America on the 
sound principle of greatest service 
to the greatest number of men and 
women in every substantial walk 


of life. 
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Improvements have been con- 
stant. The aim has been to give 
the New York public a better and 
still better newspaper . . . to 
make the New York Evening 
Journal more attractive and in- 
teresting for every member of the 


family. 

Today, the New York Evening 
Journal is read by the greatest 
number of men and women in all 
income groups. This dominant 
evening newspaper goes into the 
homes of the highest earning and 
largest spending classes 
reaching the worthwhile families 
of New York City and its wealthy 
suburban area. 

The New York Evening Journal 
is overwhelmingly FIRST in 
PUBLIC PREFERENCE because 
it has deserved to be FIRST. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 


ARST BUILDING 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET BOOK TOWER BUILDING 
HICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. 
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*The Detroit Times, 
one of the large units 
of the great 
Hearst newspaper organization, 


has built solidly on this 


keystone— 

in seven years, 

under the eagle 

the Detroit Times has 
become the sixth 

largest evening newspaper 
in the United States 

with a circulation of 

over 300,000 daily 


and Sunday. 
“The Trend is to THE TIMES” 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 











Advertising Lifts a Product Out of 
the Price Haggle Rut 


By Means of a National Advertising Campaign Featuring Quality, the 
Russell Cutlery Company Is Endeavoring to Get Away from Price 
Competition Selling 


By L. D. Bement 


President, John Russell Cutlery Company 


E all knew that something 

was wrong but could not 
place our fingers on exactly what 
that something was. 

I had personally talked over the 
situation of the industry and of 
individual manufacturing 
houses with the officials 
of the various cutlery 
companies and, while 
there were a number of 
outstanding grievances 
on which we all agreed, 
there seemed to be a 
general feeling of de- 
pression in regard to our 
ability to change the or- 
der of things. 

Probably the nub of 
the whole situation which 
aggravated me the most 
was the price haggle 
basis on which cutlery 
was being sold to the 
trade and in turn by the 
trade to the public. It 
was the old game of tag 
me or I'll tag you—a 
constant juggling of price 
to meet competition on 
a price basis only and a 
temptation to cut out 
necessary stages in the 
manufacturing process to 
meet price requirements. 

Moreover, our com- 
pany was never intended for the 
environment of fly-by-night meth- 
ods. This fact made the thorn in 
ur side prick the more sharply. 

3esides, we were not making 
the profits which we felt we 
leserved. 

It was in this state of mind that 
we elected what we feel was the 
only sensible course; namely, to 
profit by the example of manu- 
facturers outside of our own in- 
dustry who had set their houses 


in order in a ee business- 
building way. 

The very first thing we did was 
to call in competent counsel in re- 
gard to the repricing of our entire 
line. By this means we discovered 


A CHEF’S HEAD IS FEATURED IN RUSSELL CUTLERY 
ADVERTISING 
DISPLAY PIECE TIES UP EFFECTIVELY WITH THE 


AND THIS WINDOW OR COUNTER 


CAMPAIGN 


that, in the majority of cases, we 
had not been charging enough to 


insure a fair profit. On the other 
hand, there were instances where 
we could materially reduce our 
prices and still reap a snug mone- 
tary reward. 

We decided to figure our prices 
from the list to the consumer back 
to our plant instead of, as in the 
past, giving the trade absolutely 
no guidance as to mark-up and 
assuming the policy of allowing the 
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goods to shift for themselves when 
once they had been disposed of to 
the jobber and dealer. 

At this point all of us felt that 
we had not gone far enough in 
justifying these changes and in 
giving ourselves some of the fun- 
damental aspects of the situation 
which were lacking. 

Consequently, we decided to put 
our problems in the hands of an 
advertising agency which would 
make a thorough study of the in- 
dustry. Among 8ther 
things, we wanted to 
know also whether or 
not ours was the type 
of product which 
would justify an ad- 
vertising appropria- 
tion. 

The result of this 
study of the industry 
was largely a confir- 
mation of many of 
the ideas we already 
had, but it was a con- 
firmation; whereas 
formerly we were un- 
able conscientiously 
to say whether our 
opinions were merely 
conjectures or bed- 


One of the things 
that helped us im- 
measurably was the 
fact that this research 
justified our repric- 
ing methods. It proved 
without an iota of 
doubt that other 
manufacturers were 
suffering from the 
same condition as our- 
selves, and that the 
better portion of the 
trade would undoubt- 
edly welcome a sales building pro- 
gram enabling them to place their 
cutlery business on a firmer and 
more stable foundation. 

We realized, however, that it 
was an about-face with the trade 
and the public to sell cutlery on its 
intrinsic value. We realized that 
considerable additional work would 
be necessary in both cases. 

For that reason our next step 
was to look into the possibilities 
of national advertising. 


CAlmost one hundred years ago 
dames, refined in judgment --- chose Russell Cutlery - --as 
you will now---for quality style, 

--and serviceability 


Vex a able she praise trendy binde 10 che 
handing the mae 
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We had never been sold on the 
idea of suddenly putting aside a 
certain sum of money to be spent 
on advertising. We felt, rather, 
that the advertising should grow 
out of the needs of our business. 
If it did grow out of those needs, 
we felt that in its very essence it 
should be accountable to them. 

In addition to a thorough theo- 
retical report on the matter, exten- 
sive investigations were conducted 
directly with dealers and jobbers. 


- + + discerning 
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RUSSELL 


¢REsSN RIVER 


CUTLERY 
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THIS IS ONE OF THE RUSSELL CUTLERY MAGAZINE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS 


OLD TIME NEW ENGLAND SCENES ARE 
USED AS ILLUSTRATIONS 


We found that even in cases where 
the trade was selling other lines 
of merchandise from the stand- 
point of the economy in buying 
quality goods, the attitude of the 
cutlery manufacturers over a long 
stretch of years had made both 
dealer and jobber wholly price- 
conscious in regard to cutlery. 
We were glad to note that, 
while this was a fact, the experi- 
ence of the better class of the 
trade in other lines would make 
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HE Kellogg Com- 
pany, famed man- 
ufacturers of breakfast 
food delicacies at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., use 
more space and spend 
more money in The 
Detroit Free Pressthan 
in any other Detroit 
newspaper. 


q 


N fact, The Free 

Press is the only 
Detroit paper now 
carryinga full schedule 
on the Kellogg adver- 
tising, this paper just 
recently being selected 
by the Kellogg Com- 
pany toinaugurateand 
promote the sale of a 


new product, the 
Kellogg Rice Krispies. 





VERREE @& 
National 


Chicago 


New York 
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HE choice of The 
Free Press by such 


an important food ad- 
vertiser as The Kellogg 
Company is pretty 
definite proof of the 
ability of this news- 
paper to influence and 
sell the women in the 
Detroit market — and 
to keep them sold. 


q 


OVERAGE of 

every other home 
in the market is offered 
without any of the 
penalties of waste. 





CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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educational work on the basis of 
quality simpler than we had antici- 
pated. We did realize, however, 
the necessity of helping the trade 
in selling the consumer by making 
the latter at least give preference 
to Russell goods through the force 
of national advertising. 

We felt the need not only of 
preserving and if possible better- 
ing the quality of our merchandise 
but also of leading the industry 
in the modernity of our goods. 
Realizing the trend toward color 
in the home, we decided that our 
colored handle cutlery would act 
as splendid leaders in establishing 
our pre-eminence in this respect. 

However, we all felt that the 
thing which was most important 
was to sell the Russell line of 
Green River Cutlery as a whole. 

Needless to say, we had certain 
objectives in mind in the way of 
a message we wanted to tell the 
consumer and, of course, we in- 
cluded the trade in our considera- 
tion of what the message should be. 

First we wanted to emphasize 
the age and reliability of our 
house—founded by John Russell, 
a gentleman of culture and wide 
business experience, in 1834. 

Then we wanted to present the 
fact that despite our age we have 
kept up to date all along. 

Besides, we wished to endow the 
idea of quality cutlery with a feel- 
ing of the authenticity of our 
statements. 

Utility in design was another 
consideration and, as has already 
been mentioned, beauty and styling 
were elements that needed their 
share of consideration. We felt 
that if we could properly accen- 
tuate the quality idea, we could 
express by indirection its long time 
economy values to the purchaser. 

These elements were correlated 
and expressed, so far as the physi- 
cal units of our advertising are 
concerned, both from the stand- 
point of art and copy. 

As the accompanying cuts show, 
the dominant illustration in each 
of our advertisements was an old- 
time New England scene done in 
a modernistic style. In this way 
we brought the past and the pres- 
ent into close and sudden proxi- 
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mity. Moreover, we gave the 
trade-mark of our cutlery, “Rus- 
sell Green River Cutlery”, prom- 
inent display at the base of each 
advertisement. 

In all of our full page units 
we showed illustrations of some of 
our cutlery as an immediate iden- 
tification of our: line of business 
and in the spirit of displaying a 
sample of the excellence of our 
merchandise. 


CHEF’S HEAD FEATURED 


Finally, we used a chef’s head 
as an element suggesting the scien- 
tific authenticity of our statements. 

It is a fact that many chefs and 
butchers throughout the country 
have exhibited a preference for our 
goods and it would be an oversight 
on our part had we not capitalized 
on this preference. Hand lettered 
headings with carefully set type 
combined with these other elements 
to make what we believe to be 
readable, artistic and convincing 
advertisements. 

The copy appearing in our ad- 
vertisements is the written counter- 
part of the art work. It, too, was 
evolved from the needs of the case. 
It combines a quaintness of style 
suggesting the past with a rapidity 
of movement which belongs to the 
present. Here again the effect of 
bringing past and present into close 
juxtaposition is felt consciously or 
unconsciously by the reader. 

A copy effort has been made to 
clothe the past with a human 
warmth that the poster treatment 
in the art work, to some extent, 
has rendered less possible. 

While the Russell line as a whole 
is sold in our copy, specific refer- 
ences are made to certain of our 
outstanding lines which we feel 
will constitute quick sellers on the 
part of the trade. Stainless steel 
is stressed along with colored 
handles. 

In practically every advertise- 
ment a specific reference is made 
to the use of our cutlery by chefs 
and butchers. To add to the effec- 


tiveness of our advertising, we in- - 


vite the reader to send for a book- 
let prepared in keeping with the 
general theme of our advertising. 
To enable us to make as great 
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Cities of the 
Birmingham Market 


HUNTSVILLE 


Population: 5,000 Families; Rural 
population, 10,000 Families. Served 
by 2 railroads. 

Natural Resources: Agriculture, 
featuring cotton, iron ore, lime- 
stone, coal, marble, lumber. 

Industries: 39. Employment, 
10,000. Annual Payroll, $3,500,- 
000.00. Raw Materials used, $12,- 
000,000.00 annually. Finished Prod- 
ucts valued over $16,000,000 00. 

Five Banks, resources, $12,000,- 
000.00. Four city schools, five 
county schools, three owned by 
plants. 35 churches, all denomiua- 
tions. 

Trade Outlets: Groceries, Genera 
Merchandise, Meat Markets, 76; 
Drugs, 12; Wholesale Houses, 16; 
Barbers, 6; Florists, 5; Music, 2; 
Beauty Parlors, 3; Clubs, 6; Hard- 
ware, 4; Shoes, 3; Bakeries, 3; Res- 
taurants, 9; Laundries, 4; Plumbing 
and Heating, 6; Theatres, 3; Furni- 
ture, 9; Department & L rygoods, 7; 
Shoes, 7; Miscellaneous, 30. 

Circulation of the Eirmingham 

News and Age-Herald in Hunts- 

ville ... Morning, 551,Eve- 7@ 
ning, 428, Sunday, 1,165. / 
ff 
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4g, Velineator 


Joins the 
Best Seller 


Class 





SHOUTS AND HUZZAS| 





= 
Have you heard shouts and huzzas of 
late from the vicinity of Spring and | 


Macdougal Streets where the Butter- 
ick Building is located? 


It is because the modern appeal, the | 


style and beauty appeal of DELINEATOR 
has scored another notable triumph. 








THE DEMAND IS GENERAL 








The September DeLrnEaTor has gone 
over with such a tremendous bang! 


Letters and telegrams, reordering, have 


been received from all parts of the | 
country and we're actually hard put | 


to it to supply the demand. 


Reports show sales of 85%, 95% and | 
complete sell-outs during the first five | 
| days on the newsstands. 
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| And from Chicago, one of our most 

| important wholesalers telegraphed: 
“DELINEATOR going exceptionally well 
—supply exhausted first five days.” 
From Santa Anna, California, a sale of 
85% the first five days. 
In Plainfield, New Jersey, dealers 
drawing 257 copies had only 6 left on 
September 11th. 








FROM A BUNCH OF TELEGRAMS | 





From Decatur, Illinois, “Ship 50 more’... 
from Springfield, Missouri, “Rush 50 more” 
. . . from Toronto, “Can you send us 200 
extra.”’ . . . from Marion, Indiana, “Send 50 


more”... from Duluth, Minnesota, “Rush | 
immediately 50 more’ . . . from Colorado | 
Springs, “Please ship us a reorder of 100”... | 
from Kansas City, Missouri, “Send 200 at | 
once” . . . from Seminole, Oklahoma, “Rush | 


50 more’ . . . from Lincoln, Nebraska, “Rush 
me 200 more’... and so on. (We're simply 
quoting from the bunch of telegrams before us 


and we hope this is enough to show you an ex- | 


ceptional and general demand.) 








And we hope too, we’ve managed to | 


put into this advertisement some of 
the genuine enthusiasm we feel. Let 
us conclude with this: 

We're not guaranteeing 2,000,000 net 
paid until the January issue, but itnow 
looks as if all our Fall issues may well 
achieve it. 





Delineator 


Established 1868 


| 


THE BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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Northwest Offers Splendid 
Sales Opportunities 


Northwest (Minnesota and the Dakotas) is one of the 
bright spots to sell goods in during the coming year. 
half the population is on farms and farm trade dominates 
all retail selling. This year exceptionally large crops of small 
grains and corn are reported by the most reliable sources from 
every section of Minnesota and the Dakotas. That means that 
the farmers will be “sitting on the top of the world,” for big 
crops mean low feed costs, which will spread a big income over the 
next twelve months, assuring steady, all-year markets through- 
out the district for all sorts of commodities such as machinery, 
automobiles and building materials. Building programs are 
greater than ever and there will be ample money to put thru 
all kinds of needed farm equipment purchases. 


With farm population dominating this rich market and big 
incomes assured, the logical advertising medium is THE 
FARMER, the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper. 


y 


TH ER 


Webb Pudbiinhing Co. Setnt Pal, Minmamets 
The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. — Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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an impression as possible on the 
trade, we decided to use units 
varying in size from full pages 
down to fifty-line, single-column 
advertisements. 

Moreover, we saw the value of 
using color in our full-page ad- 
vertisements, not only because of 
its utility in showing our colored 
lines of cutlery but because it was 
the best way in which to express 
our art treatment effectively and 
in which to impress upon the trade 
the quality message which our 
house really deserved. We decided 
to use large space in class publi- 
cations and relatively small space 
in mass magazines. 

We have been sensitive to the 
fact that the most important phase 
of this advertising program was 
the use to which our salesmen, the 
jobbers and the dealers put it. 
We realized that it undoubtedly 
would place in our possession the 
strongest possible tool for our 
salesmen’s selling kit. Moreover, 
we realized the urgent need of 
using sufficient direct-mail efforts 
to the trade to aid our men and 
to help the jobber’s representa- 
tives in selling our program to the 
dealer. 

Our opening gun was a mam- 
moth broadside to the trade con- 
taining a reproduction of the units 
in our 1928 advertising. It told 
the reader very frankly that we 
were not expecting his establish- 
ment to be flooded immediately 
with purchasers of Russell Cut- 
lery. He would not have to fear 
a traffic jam at the entrance to his 
store. 

The tone of the entire message 
to the trade was one of believable 
moderation, and yet it spoke force- 
fully of the new opportunity for 
building business profitably with 
Russell. This has been followed 
by folders containing reproduc- 
tions of our colored advertisements 
and also by processed letters with 
sales messages. 

We are employing a_ certain 
amount of trade advertising which 
is selling our program as a whole 
to the trade. 

Weekly letters are going out to 
our salesmen encouraging them to 
stick to the sale of the Russell pro- 
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gram and to avoid the old price 
haggle pitfall. 

We know we are riding forward 
on the right principle. We know 
that what we are doing is the re- 
suit of conceptions carefully and 
systematically conceived. We know 
that our advertising is not merely 
effective because of its interest 
and convincing surface values, but 
that it is also the outgrowth and 
flower of evolution from the needs 
which our business manifests. 


Will Permit Advertisements in 
Packages Sent to Cuba 


Advertisements and direction pam- 
phiets may enclosed in packages 
shipped to Cuba under a recent in- 
terpretation by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of Cuba of a decree forbidding 
enclosure in ckages, the Department 
of Commerce has been informed. 

The Secretary of Interior has ruled 
that advertisements and pamphlets with 
directions as to use are not included 
in the decree prohibiting the enclosure 
of coupons, stamps, certificates, etc., in 
packages and may be placed on the 
inside of the packages as_ heretofore. 
The decree prohibits enclosures of 
coupons, stamps, engravings, or any- 
thing intended as a gift or that can 
- exchanged for another object of 
value. 


L. J. Galbreath Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


L. J. Galbreath, formerly advertising 
manager of the American Brown Bov- 
eri Electric Corporation, New York, and, 
more recently, with Rickard and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has formed an advertising busi- 
mess at New York under the name of 
Galbreath Associates. Associated with 
Mr. Galbreath will be F. A. Robertson 
and Walter F. Hobbs. 


Joins “The Mississippi 
Builder” 


Mrs. Ligon Smith Forbes has been 
appointed in charge of advertising of 
The Mississippi Builder, Jackson, Miss., 
publication of which has been taken 
over by L. O. Crosby, of Picayune, 
Miss. The Mississippi Builder will be 
devoted to the development of the State 
of Mississippi. 


C. D. Arnold, Advertising 
Manager, “American Press” 


C. D. Arnold, for the last four years 
with the American Architect, New York, 
has been appointed advertising man 
4 = American Press, also of New 

or’ 





Confessions of an Advertising Club 
Speech Maker 


Together with a Simple Way of Deciding Whether You Are a Real 
Orator 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


CEprrorraL Pome “Let the Advertiser 
Beware!” will be the title of the fifth 
and final article in this series by Mr. 
Dickinson, to a r in next week's 
Printers’ Inx. The first article, ‘ 
Advertising Flivvers,” appeared in the 
August 30 issue and was followed in 
subsequent issues by “‘Getting a Start as 
an Advertising Agency Executive” and 
“The Investment Value of Advertising.” 
Mr. Dickinson was, until a year ago, 
vice-president of George Batten Com- 
pany.] 


PEECH-MAKING is an im- 

portant part of the job of an 
agency executive. Perhaps it might 
be more accurate to say that it is 
a thing he is often called on to do. 

At salesmen’s conventions he 
must not only explain the pro- 
jected advertising campaign to the 
men on the road, but he must glo- 
He must practice the arts 


‘Four 


rify it. 
of oratory whether nature has 
properly endowed him for the task 
or not. 

If he handles important adver- 
tising he will be invited to address 


advertising clubs, Rotary Clubs 
and so on; that is, unless he actu- 
ally stutters or has heart failure 
when he gets on his feet to speak. 

Only a few of the men who 
make business speeches will admit 
they like to do it. But there is a 
glamour in the idea and if the date 
is a month or two off it is easy to 
accept.. The day before the speech 
is due one wonders why he has 
ever agreed to do such a thing. 

The politician, the educator, the 
clergyman, the charity-fund col- 
lector, can often see a direct profit 
to be had from making a speech 
along the line of his occupation. 
The advertising man rarely, if 
ever, can. 

About the only thing in busi- 
ness oratory for the advertising 
man is practice. It brings him no 
more income; it is a distraction; 
the glory in it is chiefly in his own 
imagination. He bores an audience 
to death if he does it poorly, and 


yet he doesn’t really excite them 
or change their characters, dispo- 
sitions and methods if he does it 
well. With certain settings of 
food and in certain business meet- 
ings it seems to be regarded as a 
necessity. 

The strange thing about it is 
that you can reason this all out, 
agree that for yourself speech- 
making is vanity, and yet when 
an advertising club says that you 
have been selected to give them 
of your valuable experience and 
thought, you fall again. You 
know that the result will be nil— 
and yet you fool yourself with the 
idea that there may an adver- 
tiser loose in that section, that such 
an advertiser may be in your au- 
dience, and also that he may get 
such a thrill from your words that 
nothing will do but that he give 
you the handling of his account, 
running into many thousands. It 
never happens and you know that, 
but you like to be asked to make 
a speech. Being asked is gracious 
flattery to you -and that is why 
you fall for it. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE AN ORATOR 
IF YOU TALK SENSE 


If you can talk splendid and 
important sense, then of course 
you should do it. With splendid 
good sense the manner of your 
delivery is of relatively small ac- 
count. You will make people 
think. They may even carry some- 
thing valuable away. You can 
read your speech or even stammer 
in delivering it and you can’t quite 
spoil it. You may even be wrong 
in much that you say, but if you 
stimulate people’s minds you do 
them high service. 

Anything even slightly below 
splendid and important good sense 
needs a clever and vigorous deliv- 
ery. Then you need the “tricks” 
of oratory, so that your audience 
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shall at least have the pleasure of 
being entertained. Of course, a 
genuine entertainer is a priceless 
thing. 

The speakers’ committee of a 
weekly luncheon club which tries 
to provide either splendid good 
sense or a genuinely entertaining 
speech for each of fifty-two weeks 
per year has its work cut out. No 
club can land fifty-two good speak- 
ers in a year. Three is a good 
average. And three really good 
speeches will pretty nearly justify 
being around to hear the other 
forty-nine, particularly if you have 
a good time with your friends at 
the meetings. 

It is good fun to talk to a sales 
crowd or an advertising crowd 
which you feel is keen enough to 
make you do your best, and which 
in its performance or in its prod- 
ucts gives you a worthy theme. 
You may really add to the equip- 
ment of some of the men by giv- 
ing them some of the concrete 
ideas they need to get real confi- 
dence in their own powers. é 

I have had great pleasure in 
talking to such organizations as 
the Curtis Companies, of Clinton, 
Iowa; or the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, of Boston; and the occa- 
sional coming back to the Florence 
Oil Stove crowd as an old-timer 
was always something like a re- 
union. 

The Curtis Companies make 
woodwork — beautiful woodwork, 
standardized in the designs of the 
best period architecture. 

Going back to the prairie within 
a few miles of where I was born, 
renewing my acquaintance with 
the good people at the Curtis fac- 
tory was always a fine pleasure—- 
and on top of that was something 
more. There were text and ser- 
mon in the fact that the same 
prairie which many years ago 
taught even the superior and self- 
sufficient East a new idea of gov- 
ernment through Abraham Lin- 
coln, a prairie product, is now 
giving us ideals of domestic archi- 
tecture through a most modern 
firm which started generations ago 
as one of the many sawmills along 
the Mississippi River. The Middle 
West expresses the unity of our 
nation perhaps a little more viv- 
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~ than any other section does. 
uch is the kind of theme that 
even a second-rate orator can wax 
eloquent about, once he really feels 
it. Such a theme adds nothing to 
the technical knowledge of a sales- 
man about the woodwork he sells, 
but it may add to his power to see 
that the ideals and performances 
of his firm are of distinguished 
quality. Sometimes salesmen are 
fed up on the teaching of meth- 
ods, and very much open to the 
other thing. 

One night I told the potato 
growers of Aroostock County how 
to trade-mark their crop and make 
it famous by advertising. On that 
night the eloquent Joe Chapple 
followed me with an uplift speech. 
The two of us ought to have made 
those potato growers rush into 
print—but they didn’t do it. 

I have told the Boards of Trade 
of Amesbury and other places 
what I thought they’ ought to 
know about advertising. - Maybe 
advertisers are made that way, 
but I have never known any to be. 


“EMINENT ADVERTISING EXPERT” 


I have told the salesmen of 
Disston how to sell saws, although 
I never sold a saw. I told the ad- 
vertising club of St. Paul how to 
—I have forgotten what I did tell 
them and so have they—I only re- 
member the glory I felt the next 
morning when I saw in the St. Paul 
paper that “eminent advertising 
expert from New York predicts 
that business conditions will be 
good,” or something like that. 

Really, it is quite thrilling to see 
your name in a metropolitan paper 
with the title of “eminent adver- 
tising expert” attached to it. 

I have told a convention of 
clients how big a business should 
grow to be. have instructed 
wise men on the duty of industry 
in war time, and told men’s clubs 
in churches how much a page in 
The Saturday Evening Post sold 
for, and my theory of why. I 
have presented hypothetical adver- 
tising accounts and their theoreti- 
cal development to advertising 


classes; and have even ventured 
to talk to a group of business 
women. 

I have talked at a business show, 
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A BUSINESS EDITORIAL 


omorrow’s ideas 











are presented first 
in today’s newspapers 


ATEVER happens to- 
morrow—whatever influences 
the habits of the nation—is 

forecast intoday’s newspapers. New 
ideas are not accepted overnight. 
New products do not win a market 
in a single stroke. There is a grad- 
ual building up of consciousness that 
a new idea is worth while — and 
then comes acceptance on the part 
of those who are willing to spend 
money for something new if the 
believe it is better than that which 
they now have. 


The manufacturer knows this pre- 
mise. He is constantly experiment- 


ing, looking to the future. He knows 
this nation is never satisfied to stand 
still. But he knows, also, that before 
tomorrow's ideas can be made ac- 
ceptable to those who can be made 
to want his product, he must lay 
the ground work for acquaintance 
which will precede actual intro- 
duction. 


Advertising is the medium through 
which tomorrow's ideas are pre- 
sented. Interpreted to Jacksonville, 
the way to win a rich and responsive 
market is to tell your story through 
constant, constructive advertising in 
the Florida Times-Union. 


Florida's greatest newspaper not only covers its local field but 
is widely read throughout its state. So you can widen the circle 
of acquaintance for your product through advertising in 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


Represented nationally b 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD: Ine. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


New York 


2 West 45th Street 
Chicago 


ae 203 N. Wa Avenue 
San Francisco . 











Philadelphia. . 
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+ 1524 Chestnut Street 
« « « 187 West oth Street 
+ §8 Sutter Street 
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this circulation 
is weatherproof! 





IBERTY’S net paid circulation for 

the summer months of 1928~— 

June, July and August,—averaged well 
over 1.500,000 copies. 


Even when the thermometer’s thin red 

line was creeping higher and higher— 

when other publications were losing 

regiments of readers — LIBERTY'S cir- 
culation stayed put ! 


over 1,500,000 || And the answer :—LIBERTY’S cir- 


average net paid 


circulation 


guar- 
anteed...For 1929, 


culation is all-year-’round weath- 


a larger circu- erproof circulation ...99Z of it 


lation and no 


increaseinadver | is hought on demand from news 


tising rates. 




















dealers. Advertisers making their 
1929 plans should know that their 
advertising in LIBERTY gets full circu 
lation attention in July as in January! 
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trying to hurl my voice into the 
mouthpiece of an amplifier—while 
my eyes had to wander about an 
immense armory and watch the 
people strolling about from booth 
to booth—a situation where con- 
centration is difficult. 

[here is only one way to do 
all this and keep your self-respect, 
and that is to forget how little 
you know, or assume that the other 
fellow may not know any more, 
and try to realize that simple good 
sense is the best dose you can give 
your audience. 

A few years ago-I took a trip 
to the Coast, and through the pes- 
tiferous activity of Jim O’Shaugh- 
nessy, former executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, I was booked 
for a speech at the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club. 

I certainly hand it to that or- 
ganization for efficiency in “driv- 
ing” their meetings and keeping 
within the time limit. I was sup- 
posed to have thirty-five minutes, 
or whatever it was, and wanted to 
give these Far-Western gentlemen 
some pretty high-class philosophy 
of business, so I prepared a se- 
quence of ideas, jotted on some 
little life-saver sheets which I 
fancied I could conceal in the 
palm of my hand. This sequence 
of ideas needed all the thirty-five 
minutes for its effective spilling— 
to leave out any of the cogs would 
be to strip the gears. 


CHOPPING OFF MINUTES 


Soon after the food was brought 
in, the chairman arose and said 
that the finance committee had a 
report, and two minutes were al- 
lowed for this report. The man 
who made the report took six. 
‘Too bad,” whispered the chair- 
man to me, “that cuts off a little 
of your time.” Then he allotted 
three minutes to the introduction 
of new members—that took seven 
minutes. “Too bad,” etc., whis- 
pered the chairman to me as I 
buttered my chop instead of my 
roll. Then a special committee 
had a report. One minute allowed, 
five minutes taken. Again the 
“Too bad—don’t worry,” whis- 
pered. Then a Chinese-American 
tenor sang most beautifully—no 
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encore allowed, but an encore was 
given and it was a long one— 
while I tried to drink my ice cream 
and eat my coffee. Then the chair- 
man of the program committee 
was allowed one minute—and took 
only fifty-nine seconds—telling 
what a famous and really eloquent 
gentleman was going to address 
them next time, and please tell 
those absent today to be sure and 
not miss next week’s treat, which 
would be the best ever. Such an 
announcement seems to put your 
speech in the past tense before you 
have had a chance to give it. Then 
in a few words I was introduced 
—with twenty minutes for a talk 
which was a tight fit for thirty- 
five. it was too late to prepare 
another, so I started to “boil 
down,” an art in which I am not 
an adept. While in the act of 
making a speech it is easier to 
boil over than to boil down. 

I had planned to use antithesis, 
make a striking paradoxical state- 
ment and then stir my audience 
with a still more striking expla- 
nation. 

I got as far as the boiled-down 
paradox, which was not of a char- 
acter to take a boiling process 
without injury, when a whisper at 
my side said, “Five minutes more.” 
I had a vision of somebody calling 
a cop if I ran over the five min- 
utes, so I dropped the paradox 
and let it lay all unexplained while 
I galloped through an attempt to 
say a bright thing or two about 
the wonderful Metropolis of the 
West, and flopped into my chair, a 
winner against time by fifteen and 
two-fifths seconds, and it was a 
hot day, too. 

I am constrained to say, how- 
ever, that never was I more cour- 
teously and beautifuly thanked for 
a poor job than I was by these 
fine gentlemen of Los Angeles. 
Possibly my last five minutes of 
praise for their town was what 
they wanted to hear, anyway. 

Later, I was up against similar 
conditions in Hartford, but profit- 
ing by previous experience, I got 
ready to give the kind of talk 
which can be broken off anywhere 
without injury to the talk or the 
talker, and I had a fine time. 

When addressing these snappy, 
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up-to-date clubs you should have 
a speech arranged like a freight 
train, which can be broken off 
anywhere and still be a train. 

An after-dinner speaker should 
learn how to fit into a reasonable 
and limited time or give up the 
vanity of trying to be an orator. 
About the worst spent moments 
of our lives are those given to 
listening to dull and long-winded 
speakers. They are bad for people. 
They breed the murder lust. 

Making a rough estimate, I 
should say that if about half as 
many advertising speeches were 
made as are made, and each one 
were twice as good, the effort 
might be worth while. I am 
aware that many will say that 
I am much too optimistic in saying 
this. 

There are a lot of funny things 
about this job of speech-making ; 
nobody thinks much about it ex- 
cept the speaker and the chairman 
of the speakers’ committee. The 
latter only worries about it till you, 
the orator, accept his invitation. 
Then he checks off the job and 
forgets about June 8. Your ac- 
ceptance has balanced his books for 
that date. The audience just re- 
gards the whole thing patiently as 
something which has to go with a 
club dinner. 

You, the orator, try, often too 
hard, to gather together some real 
pearls of wisdom. As you collect 
them in your mind, they seem to 
have quite a luster. As you try to 
put them into words you are con- 
scious of a slight dimming of that 
luster. It is hard to practice be- 
fore a mirror; it makes you feel 
foolish. So you trust much to the 
inspiration which will come from 
an actual audience. You really 
should know that the actual au- 
dience will frighten you more than 
it will inspire you. 

When the time comes you are 
as nearly ready as you are ever 
going to be—and you go to the 
banquet hall, where you know you 
will have either lamb chops and 
peas or a half of a grilled chicken 
—and you look for Mr. Jones, 
chairman of the speakers’ com- 
mittee. You feel a bit grieved 


that the members of the club who 
are coming in do not say to them- 
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selves as they pass you, “That 
must be our orator,” and rush up 
and greet you as a young Demo- 
crat greets Al Smith. 

Previous to this you have walked 
about the town a bit to get a 
local cue for your introduction. 
Maybe you found one, maybe not. 

Even Jones, who is a little late, 
does not seem unduly excited 
over you and you forget that he 
does this once a week and that the 
orators he meets are not, as a 
rule, distinguished Senators, even 
State Senators. A mere adver- 
tising club orator is to Jones only 
a a piece of brass pipe is to a 
plumber, part of the raw material 
of his trade. 

At lunch you sit on the presi- 
dent’s right, and like a good fel- 
low, he tries to make conversation, 
but you are thinking about your 
speech, and you don’t know much 
about the people or the things he 
knows about, anyway—so you feel 
that he thinks you are a stupid 
ass—artl you don’t blame him. 
Every once in a while he relieves 
his own social tension by shouting 
to “Tom” or “Bill.” You envy 
him and wish you knew someone 
so that you could do the same. If 
he happens to know King Wood- 
bridge, or someone else you know, 
you are all fixed for conversa- 
tion—and he gives you a flattering 
introduction, which of course is a 
liability. 

SLIPPERY PEARLS OF THOUGHT 


When the soup comes you wish 
you could speak now and have 
your lunch afterward—because 
those pearls of thought begin to 
feel slippery. 

New members are introduced 
and you wonder if you are to be 
the fellow who will make them 
sorry they joined. This thought 
does you no good, but you can't 
escape it. 

Like as not you had to miss 
something good at home to keep 
this appointment, and you think of 
that. When the meal period is 
over and you are sure that if you 
have to wait any longer the last 
slippery pearl will drop from your 
greasy hand, there are the an- 
nouncements to make about the 
big affair next month, and several 
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_ Department Stores 
| Increasingly Prefer 
The New York Times 


N eight months this year The 
| Times gained go, 163 agate lines 
| of department store advertising 
over the same months in 1927. 
The Times total volume was 


3,177,398 lines. 


The Times was the only New 
York standard size newspaper, 
morning or evening, to reporta gain. 


Advertisers of high grade mer- 
chandise appealing to intelligent 
women prefer 


Che New York Cimes 


Net paid sale weekdays aver- 
ages 413,883, Sundays 703,743. 
All advertising censored. 
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uninterested committee chairmen 
make uninteresting reports. It 
seems that nobody is working very 
hard for the club and things need 
stirring up. At last the chairman 
arises and says things about your 
fame, your experience—that, con- 
ceited though you may be, you 
would not even dare to think about 
yourself, and then you are intro- 
duced. That opening story of 
yours doesn’t sound so funny to 
you as it once did, but it goes big 
because your audience is eager for 
a chance to laugh. 

If you have it in you to hold 
the interest of men with your 
voice and your eye, you make a 
hit. If, better still, you really 
know something about something, 
and tell it simply and .well, your 
speech is a success. If you have 
both, you are a real orator. 

But, however the outcome may 
be, you have had one sweet conso- 
lation all the way through the long 
preliminary period before the 
speech began, for back somewhere 
in the room there is a very young 
man just getting his start in busi- 
ness, and his rapt gaze is fixed on 
the head table and the orator as 
he thinks of the glorious day when 
he, too, shall become old enough 
to sit at the bead table and per- 
haps even make a speech. Just 
then you wonder how anyone ever 
can want to make a speech. 

You know that the adoration in 
this boy’s eyes is for the orator 
as he imagines him, and not for 
your personal self, but you love 
him just the same and determine 
that today he shall not be disap- 
pointed if you can help it—so, 
strangely enough, the determina- 
tion to please the humblest mem- 
ber of your audience is the thing 
that pulls you through and lets you 
recover your scattered pearls. 

If you keep that lad’s interest 
to the end, and know deep down 
in your heart that you have not 
disappointed him, then you know, 
too, that you have won the best 
thing there is in making a speech. 


Death of Louis Treviso 
Louis Treviso, for the eleven 
years art director of the Honig-Cooper 





Company, Inc., San Francisco advertis- 
ing agency, died recently at that city. 
He was forty years old. - 
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In Case Anyone Might Have 
Misunderstood Mr. Dickinson 


Street & FINNEY 
New York, Serr. 11, 1928 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the article by Howard W. Dick- 
inson, in the August 30 issue, I am 
mentioned by old Dick in connection 
with the Underwood Deviled Ham cam- 
paign and the slogan “Taste the Taste.” 

I know Dick had no idea of reflect- 
ing discredit on the Underwood cam- 
paign and neither did you, but one 
might read into this article that the ex- 
ploitation of the Underwood campaign 
was a flivver. They might also get 
a very strong impression that Frank 
Finney was a bunk artist in selling 
them the “Taste the Taste” slogan. 

Maybe I am super-critical in my point 
of view, but if any such impression 
seems to come out of this article, it 
might be well to correct it, as the 
Underwood campai was a_ splendid 
success and built the Underw busi- 
ness up from a very small volume to 
a business which earns a_ handsome 
profit each year. 

Frank FInNey, 
President. 





Changes in Rankin Agency 


Vincent Galbo has been advanced to 
the position of production manager of 
the New York office of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, advertising agency. 
He will take over the work of Herbert 
R. Schaeffer, who has resigned as 
general manager. 

Paul R. Holder has become general 
art director of the Rankin agency for 
both the New York and Chicago offices. 
M. O. Sanchez becomes art director of 
the New York office, succeeding A. J. 
Cogswell, resigned. 





G. M. Young with “College 
Humor” 


Glover M. Young, formerly Western 
advertising manager of Smart Set, has 
joined the staff of College Humor. He 
will assist Schuyler Kudner in the man- 
agement of the Western advertising de- 
ame at Chicago, of that publica 
ion. 


O. F. Gallagher with Hugh C. 
MacLean, Ltd. 


O. F. Gallagher, formerly with the 
Montreal office of the ‘onsolidated 
Press, Ltd., has joined the Montreal 
office of Hugh C, MacLean, Ltd. 

He will have charge of the Shoe and 
Leather Journal and Footwear in 
Canada. 





Joins John S. King Agency 


R. Edwin Alexander, formerly with 
the L. M. Berry Company, yton, 
Ohio, has joined the copy staff of The 
John S. King Company, Int., Cleve- 
land advertising agency. ~- 
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QUESTIONS 


we like to answer 


aa at 
tod CCC No. 3. detooooiotinictototetek 
icceeeneiall 


What is the Purpose of 


Nation’s Business? 


TT KEEP its readers in- 


formed of the tremendous changes going on in 
: the business world is the editorial purpose of 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 


t 

} 

! It defines in simple language, as one business 
man talks to another, the sweeping economic 
changes affecting every business and business 
man. 


It reports the growing intricacies of govern- 
ment and business. Because of its background, 
it commands important facts and information 
and is thus able to answer for the 280,000 busi- 
ness men who fread it the question; “What's New 
in Business?” 


=r 


: 
| BRANCH OFFICES in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 








land, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco will 
gladly give other phases of this editorial program. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
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Wage Earners, 


A New Market 


nce, the Wage Earner was 
orgotten by national ad- 
ertisers. The *‘white col- 
Bar” classes were the 
BES hosen people for purvey- 
Drs of stocks, shoes and 
ragrant laundry soap. 


ince the War, however, 
nion wages have jumped 
59.5%. For the first time 
history the Wage Earner 
sa prospect forand a pur- 
haser of everything from 
tility stocks to Deauville 
andals. How much of this 
ew market has your ad- 
Jertising sold? 







i Wage Earner Reads 
Only One Magazine 


Gike most advertisers, 
ost publishers have 
alked only to the “‘white 
@ollar’’ classes. Now comes 
magazine edited specifi- 


INE THEY READ” 
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arners 


of the “50-or-more 


| | Y shares” lots of 
oO recent stock issue 


cally for the Wage Earner, 
True Story. Naturally it is 
“the only magazine they 
read.”’ 


Glance down the list at the left. 
Note the advertisers talking to 
this new Wage Earner market 
exclusively through True Story. 
Will you, too, get the new busi- 
ness this market is going to give 
to someone ? 


Write for 
New Market News 


More than two thousand ex- 
ecutives read this economic 
report service each month. 


It summarizes current data on 
the economic status of the Wage 
Earner. 


Authoritative figures on em- 
ployment; detailed reports of 
wage adjustments; new facts 
on living and buying habits ; 
complete information is pre- 
sented in readable summaries 
illustrated by charts and tables; 
file size and worth filing. 


Because the new Wage Earner 
Market is 65% of the national 
urban market, New Market News, 
the only special market report 
service covering this field, de- 
serves the attention of every 
national merchandiser. 


The current issue will be mailed 
to you upon request to True 
Story, 1920 Saecadeer, New York 
City. 
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for instance, in New York— 


The Sunday American has more than 
a million, one hundred thousand net 
paid circulation. 


This is the biggest standard newspaper , 
circulation in New York—maybe in 
the country. 


Its dominance is emphasized, when 
you realize that the American sells for 
ten cents while all its competitors are 
nickel newspapers. 


Indications are that the biggest circu- 
lation summer in its history will be 
followed by new records this winter. 


The Morning American is making new 
records, too— 


Although three cents a copy against 
universal two-cent competition, its 
circulation is increasing steadily. 


There must be something unusual in 
this Sunday and this Morning Ameri- 
can to make more and more people 
prefer them to papers selling so much 
more cheaply. 


What that is, the Hearst Newspaper 
double truck advertisements will tell 
you in some measure— 


The rest is a story of local public 
service—a definite, constructive pro- 
gram of community helpfulness. 


‘Good Morning American’”’ is a buy- 
word in the Greater New York area 
every day. 


(ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY 


MORE THAN 20 MILLION PEOPLE) 
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C. O. D. Postage 
Reduced 


QTARTING October 1, postage 
\J rates on business reply cards 
d envelopes will be lowered. In 
case of the cards, the reduction 

ll be from 3 cents to 2 cents. 
On envelopes, the rate will be re- 

ced from 4 cents to 3 cents. 

It is the hope and expectation 

the Post Office that these re- 
luctions will result in an increased 
ise of the service. To stimu- 

further employment of the 
C. O. D. plan, the Post Office has 
simplified the rules and regulations 
governing its use. Also, the de- 
rtment has eliminated the re- 
quirement of a deposit from 
C. O. D. mailers and has done 
away with other restrictions as 
well. 

Instructions carrying these 
changes into effect have been 
issued and since they are of in- 
terest to all direct-mail adver- 
tisers, they are printed here in 
full: 

1. The 2-cent rate to be collected 
on business reply cards and the 3- 
cent rate to be collected on busi- 
ness reply envelopes become effec- 
tive October 1, 1928. 

2. Business reply cards and en- 
velopes may be distributed in any 
quantity desirable by the permit 
holder, no minimum being pre- 
scribed. They may be distributed 
through the mails from the post 
office to which they are to be re- 
turned or from such other post 
ofices as the distributor may 
designate in the statements of 
mailing on Form 3615, or, if no 
abuse results, they may be dis- 
tributed outside the mails. Such 
ards and envelopes need not be 
resented at any particular place 
t the post office but may be de- 
sited in the same manner as 
‘ther mail of the sender, or, as 
tated, distributed outside the 
ails. 

3. The statement of mailing on 
Form 3615 submitted by the per- 

holder to the postmaster at 
office to which the cards or 
elopes are to be returned shall 
w the number of all cards or 
elopes_ distributed, whether 
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through the mails or otherwise. In 
cases where all the business reply 
cards or envelopes comprising one 
lot are not sent out at the same 
time, but are distributed along in 
the usual course of business as a 
regular feature, the permit holder 
may file a statement on the first 
business day of each month on 
Form 3615, showing the approxi- 
mate number of such cards and 
envelopes that he will send out or 
distribute during that month, in- 


. stead of filing a statement for each 


lot. The record of the number of 
cards or envelopes distributed by 
a permit holder shall be compiled 
from the statements of mailing on 
Form 3615 and no count or veri- 
fication need be made at the time 
the cards or envelopes are dis- 
tributed. 

4. The cards may be sent out 
either as reply portions of double 
postcards or folded cards or 
may be inclosed with other mat- 
ter, as also may the envelopes. 

5. Business reply cards and en- 
velopes will be accepted for re- 
turn mailing at all post offices in 
the United States and its posses- 
sions, except the Canal Zone and 
the Philippine Islands. They 
should not be sent to any foreign 
countries, including Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico and the Republic of 
Panama, as they cannot be re- 
turned from any foreign countrv 
without prepayment of postage. 


SIZE OF CARDS 


6. Business reply cards must 
conform to the conditions pre- 
scribed for postcards or private 
mailing cards and, therefore, may 
not be smaller than 23% inches by 
4 inches (a size somewhat larger 
is preferable) nor larger than ap- 
proximately 3 9-16 inches by 

9-16 inches. They may be 
printed in two or mote light 
colors. 

7. The address side of such 
cards and envelopes shall bear the 
permit number, the name of the 
post office issuing the permit, the 
words “Business Reply Card” or 
“Business Reply Envelope” as the 
case may be, the inscription “No 
postage stamp necessary if mailed 
before ——,” the words “Postage 
will be paid by addressee,” or in 
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lieu of such words the inscription 
“two cents postage will be paid 
by” in the case of. the cards, or 
“three cents postage will be paid 
by” in the case of envelopes, over 
the name and complete address of 
the person or concern to whom 
the cards or envelopes are to be 
returned. A space of at least 1% 
inches shall be left for postmark- 
ing at the top of the card or en- 
velope on the left of the indicia in 
the upper right corner. The date 
shown in the inscription may be 
selected by the permit holder but 
in no case shall it be later than 
the last day of the month one year 
subsequent to the distribution of 
the cards or envelopes, nor earlier 
than the last day of the month 
following their distribution. Such 
indicia shall be prominently 
printed and not obstructed or sur- 
rounded by any other matter. 

8. Postmasters must see that the 
proper postage is collected on all 
business reply cards and letters in 
business reply envelopes before 
delivering them to the addressees. 

9. Permits to distribute business 
reply cards and envelopes are is- 
sued with the understanding that 
the permit holder guarantees to 
pay the postage on all that are 
returned. In view of this, no de- 
posit will hereafter be required 
when the cards or envelopes are 
sent out. Postmasters may re- 
fund all deposits heretofore re- 
quired under the provisions of 
Paragraph 6, Section 384%, P. L. 
and R., taking a proper receipt 
therefor which shall be retained 
in the files of the post office. 


E. R. Parker to Direct 
Stutz Sales 

E. R. Parker has joined ‘the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of America, In- 
dianapolis, as general sales manager. 
He was formerly with the Marmon 
Motor Car Company, also of Indian- 
apolis. 





W. J. Kohler Nominated for 
Governor of Wisconsin 


Walter J. Kohler, president of the 
Kohler Compariy, Kohler, Wis., manu- 
facturer of plumbing fixtures, was 
nominated as the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Wisconsin at primaries 
held recently. 
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The President of Dartmouth 


Disagrees 
DartmMoutH COoLLEGE 


Hanover, N. H., Serr. 10, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In my belief, it is not possible to 
make any satisfactory answer to the 
questions discussed in the article 
L“‘Leaders or Just Scholars,” August 
23 issue], having to do with the rela. 
tion of high scholarship to success 

I distrust anything in the nature of 
dogmatic generalization in connection 
with a discussion of matters of this 
type. There are, however, one or two 
points I think are worth considering. 

In my opinion, statistics based on 
college graduates who have comp!eted 
their college courses fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five years ago, are likely to be 
fallacious, for in times not remote only 
those men went to college who had 
definite initiative, ambition of a posi- 
tive sort, and some elementary sense of 
responsibility, at least, to justify the 
special privilege which was being af- 
forded to them. Under these circum 
stances there was a_ large probability 
that almost any man taken from the 
group of college graduates would have 
comets worth while and significant, 
making for success in whatsoever he 
might undertake. 

Under modern conditions which have 
developed within the very recent past, 
it has become so much the vogue to 
go to college, the social distinctions of 
the college connection are so overvalued 
in many a family and among a mul 
titude of youths, and the value of the 
education offered in one institution may 
vary so greatly from that offered in 
another, that the mere fact. of a man’s 
having been to college or holding a 
college degree is of little significance 

Consequently, it becomes incumbent 
upon business houses, and personnel de 


partments representing these to play 
the percentages, if I may borrow a 
term from the baseball field. High 
scholarship and extracurricular activ 
ities are not mutually exclusive, but if 


one or the other must be excluded in 
a given case, I believe the man who 
excludes the extracurricular activities 
to be the better gamble. 
Ernest M. Hopkrws, 
President. 


The President of General 
Fireproofing Agrees 


Tue Generat Frreproorinc Company 
Youncstown, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer’s experience with the sub 
ject of Roy Dickinson’s article, on col 
lege men in business, leads him to be 
lieve that men of the right calibre will 
show in their college work about the 
same ambitions, desires and perform 
ance that will be apparent in their later 
business life. 

I believe that the selection of men 
from lists made up of names of men 
prominent in all college or university 
activities will show the greatest rom 
inence later on in business. 

Georce C. Bratnwarp 
President. 
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More Than | 
200,000 
Daily 
“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
5c. DAILY SEPTEMBER 20, 1928 10c. SUNDAY 





OPENING COOKING MATINEE 
HAS 3 STARS ON PROGRAM 





L. A. EXAMINER OPENS 
Post-SUMMER SCHOOL 


ULIEN PERBOST,  Holly- 

wood’s literary chef, master of 
culinary affairs in the kitchen of 
the famed Roosevelt Hotel in the 
movie colony; Maurice Coudert, 
his assistant and August Schaar- 
schmidt, pastry chef at the same 
institution, form the brilliant tri- 
umvirate of talent that will open 
The Los Angeles Examiner’s 
Cooking Matinees in five days, fol- 
lowing the summer recess. 


Rush Schedules 


It is imperative that agencies 
handling food accounts, and that 
salesmanagers of food manufactur- 
ing concerns, immediately inform 
The Examiner of any plans they 
may have for taking advantage of 
the selling opportunity in The Los 
Angeles market that these twice-a- 
week Cooking Matinees provide, as 
schedules are already being pre- 
pared in connection with demon- 
strations and the use of the prod- 
ucts in forthcoming classes. 

The Examiner’s Cooking  ses- 
sions, as food advertisers know, are 
held in the delightful auditorium 
of Iarker Bros., one of the most 
beautiful retail establishments in 
the country. At least 1,000 women 
attend weekly and hear chefs from 
the finest clubs, hotels and social 
rendezvous reveal the secrets that 
have made them famous. 


Recipe Cards 
Autographed recipe cards are 
handed those attending and the 
brand names of the Examiner-ad- 
vertised products used are specif- 
ically mentioned. 





Attractive! 














Romouncing Parker Bro. New Series Hil Electric RADIO—Cihe 


INVINCIBLE © 














— 








Barker Bros., called the largest 
furniture store in America, is one 
of The Examiner’s largest adver- 
tisers. Here is the attractive way in 
which they used this publication’s 
Radio Section when the Sixth An- 
nual Radio Show opened recently. 
The. large illustration is done in 
quarter-tone. The typography is 
by hand. Original: 140 inches. 





PROFESSIONAL MEN 
PrerFeR EXAMINER 
HE professional men of Los Angeles 
prefer The aminer to any other morning 
newspaper in the city. At least, that’s the 
clearcut evidence that resulted from a recent 
brief investigation when we had members of 
our Merchandising Service Department ask 
137 professional men, selected at random, 
what paper the ~ Be read. 

Of the 137, 62 said they read The Examiner 
daily: 38 said they not only read The Ex- 
aminer daily, but also another morning paper 
here; 31 preferred the other morning paper; 
6 chose a P third morning paper, a tabloid. 
The Sunday preferences showed: 77 Examiner ; 
36 Examiner and other Sunday papers; 24 
the other Sunday paper only. 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 
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Death of 
Charles W. Hoyt 


CHASLES W. HOYT, president 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, died 
at Mineola, N. Y., on September 
16. He had set out for his usual 
Sunday morning ride, and while 
waiting for a friend, 
was thrown from his 
horse. The fall 
broke his neck and 
death was instantan- 
eous. 

It was sixteen 
years ago that Mr. 
Hoyt established his 
agency business. He 
previously had been 
in charge of New 
England sales for 
Armour & Company. 
He was an early ad- 
vocate of co-ordina- 
tion between adver- 
tising and selling and 
his agency was de- 
veloped on the idea 
of “Planned Adver- 
tising,” its regis- 
tered trade-mark. 
“Scientific Sales Management,” of 
which he was the author, and 
which was published about 1916, is 
looked upon as one of the first 
books on sales management. 

Mr. Hoyt always contended that 
advertising results, and not adver- 
tising costs, should be kept clearly 
in mind by the advertiser. Some 
years ago, in connection with this 
belief, there was no little amount 
of discussion in advertising circles 
concerning rising costs. In a talk 
which he made before the Techni- 
cal Publicity Association, Mr. 
Hoyt offered the criticism that it 
was a mistake to emphasize cost, 
that to do so not only injured the 
business of the seller of adver- 
tising but that of the advertiser as 
well. 

“I will grant,” said Mr. Hoyt 
at that time, “that advertising ma- 
terial is high, and that, whether 
high or low, we should be as effi- 
cient as we possibly can in the dis- 
tribution of it. Do not look too 
close at costs; how much will it 





CHARLES W. HOYT 
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accomplish? You do not care what 
a thing costs, it is what wil! it 
produce.” 

It was this factor of productive- 
ness that constantly had his atten- 
tion. In his work for his clients 
he persistently tested copy, chang- 
ing the position of the head)ine, 
the text or the illustration, record- 
ing inquiry and sales producing 
results, until he de- 
termined to his 
satisfaction which 
particular arrange- 
ment was most pro- 
ductive. 

As an advertising 
agent, Mr. Hoyt was 
active in the work 
of the American As- 
sociation of Adver- 
tising Agencies. He 
was president of the 
Advertising Agents 
Corporation which 
was organized by 
agencies during the 
administration 
of President Harding 
to act as a central 
clearing bureau for 
the clearance of ship- 
ping board advertis- 
ing. He was a charter member of 
the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club and an active member of the 
American Management Association. 

Those who knew Mr. Hoyt inti- 
mately lay special emphasis on his 
good nature. He was always as 
ready to put a light touch to busi- 
ness gatherings as he was ready 
to deliver a serious address, as 
many who have witnessed his im- 
personations of Will Rogers will 
attest. 

Mr. Hoyt was fifty-six years 
old. He is survived by his widow, 
and two sons who have been asso- 
ciated with him in business. Win- 
throp C. Hoyt is an account execu- 
tive with the New York office. 
Everett W. is assistant to the man- 
ager of the Springfield office. 

During the last few weeks Mr. 
Hoyt had been making his head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., in 
his capacity as a member of the 
Republican campaign committee. 
He had returned to New York to 
spend the week-end with his family. 
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Leadership oe 


for over 32 years 


The EXAMINER 
has led all other 


San Francisco 
newspapers -~ 


FIRST in Circula- 
tion..city..suburb- 
an..total 


FIRSTin Advertis- 
ing..local..national 
..classified..total 


Monarch of the Dailies 


George Hearst -Publisher 


| One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read_ 


by more than 20 million people 
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“Tt’s a Great Idea” 


But is it?—Really great ones 
frequently don’t look that way 


VERY advertisement has two audiences to meet: 
—layman critics, quick to judge, and a public, 
slow to spend. 


It’s hard to please them both. Thus many good 
ads pass on in infancy. 


Back in the early days of the motion picture in- 
dustry, producers called on the layman public for 
ideas. Now they don’t. The audience public 
wouldn't “buy” them. It’s the same in advertising. 


Critics come to criticize, not to buy. Asa general 
proposition they like things that the public doesn't. 


“Great Ideas’ are common. “Great Selling Ideas” 
are as rare as the Phoenix. 


Ideas that look “‘great’’ to the layman seldom have 
that quality. Ideas that are great in galvanizing public 
response seldom show it to other than the expert eye 
. .. and to profit sheets. 


That's simple to understand. Really great selling 
ideas are so sound, so reasonable, so common sense in 
their logic that it is hard to believe they are great. 


The average layman thinks Barnum’s ideas still 
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apply. So, think they, ads must tell, in tricks of word 
and picture, ““Here’s The Greatest Show On Earth.” 


The public stops, looks and admires—then passes 
along; its spending habits undisturbed. 


It takes logic—soft-spoken, convincing and rea- 
sonable—to attract the public's dollars; advertising 
“clever” enough not to look that way at all . . . clever 
enough to go silently about its business of selling mer- 
chandise at a profit. 


Experienced advertisers and agents know how true 
that is. Inexperienced ones pay to find out. 


Advertising is a serious business. Writing the kind 
of copy that sells goods is a difficult art. Yet a simple 
one when once understood; its only basis of measure- 
ment is a sales report; its only secret, simple common 
sense. And common sense, so we have found, is the 
only proved road to profit results from advertising. 


Test your “copy” on that theory. Let the public, 
whose support you seek, be its only trusted critic. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish is a compl 
advertising agency, self d; collab ng with other 
saak Prices nd teeta toad oe we 
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The Modern American Home 


Demands 
Metropolitan News Service 


| The Booth Newspaper Area this need is 
supplied by The Booth Newspapers with 
their complete features. 


That is why these eight dailies carry adver- 
tising linage equal to that of newspapers in 
cities many times their size. 


That is why there are no other newspapers 
in six of these cities and why The Booth 
Newspaper is the dominant newspaper in the 
other two. 


Booth Newspapers alone cover the buying 
power of this great market. 


This new 1928 edition of 


THE 
) MICHIGAN MARKET 


Answers many important 
merchandising questions 
about this big metropolitan 


a) dl GAN 


market. Ask for a copy. 





Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























A New Deal for the International 
Advertising Association 


Purposes Are Surveyed at First Meeting of Board of Governors 


By Walter A. Strong 


Chairman, Board of Governors of I. A. A. 


[Eprrorta Note: A report on the 
first meeting of the board of governors 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Inasmuch as the board is not making 
any detailed announcement of its pro- 
gram, this address by Mr. Strong is 
published for its informative value in 
outlining the general policy that will 
guide the association under its reor- 
ganization. Q 

The basic plan of the governing board 
was conceived by Mr. Strong, who is 
publisher of the Chicago Datty News, 
and the plan was adopted at the con- 
vention of the association at Detroit. 
At the board’s first meeting, Mr. 
Strong was elected chairman. Mr. 
Strong’s talk was delivered before a 
luncheon meeting last week, tendered 
by the Advertising Club of New York, 
at which members of the board were 
gue sts.] 


\ E attempted in this first or- 
ganization meeting to make 
a thorough survey of just exactly 
what the association meant, what 
it had done, what it should do, and 
how it could be done. We laid out 
before the board for our own in- 
formation and those of us who had 
had some contact with the affairs 
of the association and before those 
who had not, a complete analysis 
of the institution. 

We adopted certain methods of 
procedure, one of them being at 
its inception that we would not 
approach any problem or policy of 
the association from the point of 
view of the necessity of making 
an expedient decision. That hav- 
ing established an institution that 
can be put upon a permanent basis 
we were obliged to proceed cau- 
tiously and constructively to set up 
its rules and regulations, its deter- 
mination of policy to direct the 
purpose of this great institution 
and the powerful resources that 
it has had in its grasp to an effec- 
tive accomplishment. 

This year is the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the association, 
and it gives me a great thrill at 
the privilege to express to you my 
thought that never in the twenty- 





five years has there been the op- 
portunity first and the prospect of 
the fulfilment of the advantages to 
be gained by the thorough organi- 
zation of a trade association of 
this character. 

I do not like the word “trade 
association,” because I think we 
are dealing with a power in the 
advertising business that has spiri- 
tual, economic and social qualities, 
and, therefore, to name such an in- 
stitution as ours by the trade asso- 
ciation handle is not fitting. 

Nevertheless, the nearest corrol- 
lary to the conception of this in- 
stitution which I have and in which 
the board agrees is the establish- 
ment of an authoritative, repre- 
sentative, co-ordinating body of the 
advertising industry, with the as- 
pect on the one hand of the so- 
called departmental interests, the 
invested capital in advertising, the 
professional side, the social side, 
the club activity, the educational 
program—all of those things have 
been brought together in a pro- 
gram for this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary year that I am sure will 
appeal to you as a constructive 
move in the direction of substan- 
tial progress. And that progress 
should be evident in the conduct 
of the affairs of this association 
this year, at least to the extent 
that it will give us the opportunity 
to say that we have something 
very much worth while. And the 
demonstration of the evidence this 
year makes it certain that the op- 
portunities in the future for the 
fulfilment of the ideals of the 
founders of this institution are ap- 
proaching very, very rapidly. 

We, of course, realize that in 
coming into a more or less com- 
plex situation—I am going to talk 
frankly with you because I think 
you understand it as well as I do 
—we have been entirely around the 
table—a process of disintegra- 
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tion has been going on which in 
its demonstrations, it has been very 
remarkable that they have not de- 
stroyed this association before this. 
The reason that they have not de- 
stroyed it is because the funda- 
mental principle of the association 
is correct, and that in spite of the 
divisions of interest and the lack 
of a co-ordinating, permanent, se- 
cure method of procedure has al- 
lowed a different interpretation of 
motives, of purposes, of objectives. 
So that this institution as it is 
founded today has directly in the 
future the need to meet those com- 
plex situations and bring them to- 
gether in one concerted purpose. 

In order to do that we know 
that the board of governors is go- 
ing to tread on the toes of a lot 
of individuals until they realize that 
here is a new deal. We are per- 
haps going to make decisions that 
will have to be sold to the con- 
stituency. If we can’t sell them 
our whole objective is wrong. I 
for one with those other distin- 
guished members of the board are 
going to admit our failure only 
after we have demonstrated to 
ourselves that this thing in its 
present stages cannot be brought 
together. That is utterly incon- 
ceivable to me. 

We have the question of the 
convention city. The board is not 
going to make a snap decisicu 
urged by the necessity of political 
expediency under any circumstances. 
If we could make a decision today 
which we could announce that did 


not involve other considerations 
which have to be determined, we 
would do so. We have made a 


decision so far as we are con- 
cerned as to the procedure in the 
case of the convention city, and 
we hope and we know that in the 
demonstration of this program 
there is going to be in our opinion 
100 per cent of acceptance. We 
are facing the facts, gentlemen. 
We are not going to be moved by 
the necessity, as I say, of political 
expediency or concession. We are 
not approaching the affairs of this 
institution on that basis. 

We feel that with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of this institution, 
inaugurating a new program, a 
permanent structure, that there is 
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a great opportunity in this differ- 
ence of opinion to consolidate the 
activities of every branch of the 
association. We believe that we 
can accomplish that. It involves on 
the part of the board further con- 
sideration, a more detailed demand 
of the conditions under which the 
convention city accepts the approval 
of the board in adopting that city 
as the convention city; it involves 
a further consideration of the poli- 
cies of the association with respect 
to the national and the international 
aspects of this association. And I 
offer to you my refusal to an- 
nounce to the board the decision 
as to the convention city as the 
best evidence of the fact that this 
board is acting surely as your rep- 
resentative, deliberately and thor- 
oughly and conscientiously seeking 
the facts, making a _ permanent 
structure as they go, and demand- 
ing certain essential things in the 
character of the convention which 
we propose to put on. 

I offer that to vou as the best 
evidence of the thoroughness of 
the operations of this board, and 
I appeal to you to accept the good 
faith of this board in its delibera- 
tions as a part of this new spirit 
of co-operation. I don’t have to 
sell you upon the necessity for it 
There are constant, and in many 
cases, irritating demands upon us 
for this thing which we are striv- 
ing to accomplish, and I would 
regard it as a spectacle too abhor- 
rent to consider that the advertis- 
ing business, the advertising pro- 
fession, the advertising men, should 
fail in a job which so distinctly 
requires the character of brains 
and ability and publicity, intellig- 
gence that the advertising profes- 
sion is supposed to possess. 

I offer to you at this time a 
pledge of good faith of this board 

I have no hesitancy in making it; 
I not only make it on my own ac- 
count but on the others—that we 
will act in every matter first and 
foremost for the benefit, the best 
welfare of the association. We 
know that upon that basis we can 
prove to you, we can count upon 
your help in making the club pro 
gram, the division program, re- 
search idea, perfection in its use- 
fulness. 
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Unmistakable! 





Los Angeles Times is definitely a morning 


newspaper. 


Its circulation is definitely home-delivered. 


It serves and covers the definite Los An- 


geles market. 


And it has a definite editorial policy: 


To say what it thinks; to think before it 
speaks; to print the news; to espouse whole- 
some forces; to minimize crime and depravity; 
to advocate common sense in government; to 
be tolerant; to support fearlessly what it be- 
lieves to be right; to be world-wide in outlook; 
to be able to chuckle; to work indefatigibly for 
the legitimate progress of its community; and 
to make each day’s issue an arousing and stim- 
ulating constructive influence. 


By being definite as to policy, field, and hours 
of distribution, Los Angeles Times has achieved 
the reward that always goes to one who knows 
his job and does it. It has a greater number of 
subscribers, and carries a greater volume of ad- 
vertising, than any other Pacific Coast news- 


paper. 





Eastern Representative: Pacifie Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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P. M.’s for 
Store Clerks or Paid 
Advertising? 





Rocers-Gano Apvertistnc Acency, INC. 
utsa, OKLA. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you advise me briefly of any 
well-known merchandising campaigns 
which attempt to develop consumer sales, 
not by advertising to the consumer, but 
by winning the support of retail store 
clerks? o sen know of any such cam- 
paigns could you refer me to articles 
dealing with them? 

R. C. Gano, 


President. 


HILE we are unable to re- 
call at the moment any or- 
ganizations which depend entirely 
for sales stimulation upon the sup- 
port of retail clerks, we have no 
doubt that a number of companies 
operate under some such plan. 
However, we have no hesitancy in 
rising to remark—even though we 
have not been invited to do so— 
that we cannot conceive of a 
weaker merchandising plan than 
one involving almost sole depen- 
dence upon retail salespeople. 
The plan is weak for a number 


of reasons. Let us list a few of 
the objections: 
First, a business built up ex- 


clusively on retail clerk support 
is in the same position as a pri- 
vate-brand business—in fact, it is 
a private-brand business. It is built 
on the shifting sand of clerk fav- 
oritism. It has no standing with 
the consumer and consequently it 
is always in danger of toppling. 
Second, there is really just one 
thing implied in this sort of plan 
of winning clerk support and that 
is some type of bonus or P. M. 
system. The manufacturer who 
does this is skating on the fringe 
of commercial bribery and _ that, 
surely, is an unenviable position. 
Third, clerks whose support is 
won in this manner are usually 
ready to swing their assistance to 
the highest bidder. Once competi- 
tion sets in among a group of 
manufacturers to offer the high- 
est bonus to clerks—and such 
rivalry is bound to develop— 
where is it going to stop? 
Fourth, many retailers — inci- 
dentally, this group takes in most 
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of the highest class dealers—wijj] 
not permit their clerks to be sub- 
sidized by manufacturers. This 
means that the choicest outlets 
would be closed to a manufacturer 
who merchandised by this method 
alone. 

Fifth, it is not legally safe to 
offer bonuses to clerks without the 
permission of their employers. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
has ruled against this practice. 
Since the store owner must be 
notified, isn’t he likely to insist 
that he also be given a special 
bonus? How much weuld such a 
bonus add to the total selling 
expense? 

Sixth, inasmuch as a bonus of 
this kind really amounts to a price 
cut, isn’t it likely that dealers are 
going to insist upon larger bonuses 
from time to time? Aren't they 
going to be suspicious of a busi- 
ness which is built in such an un- 
orthodox, not to say urethical, 
manner and won't they feel that 
perhaps other dealers and their 
clerks are being given larger 
bonuses ? 

Seventh, it is a well-known fact 
that selling ability among retail 
clerks is not of a high order. Con- 
sequently, the manufacturer will 
be paying good money for sales 
support of dubious merit. 

Eighth, changes among retail 
clerks are tremendous. What hap- 
pens to the investment a manufac- 
turer has in a retail clerk to whom 
he has been paying a bonus for 
several years and who then leaves 
to go into a different field? Such 
changes are being made hy the 
hundreds every day. In_ other 
words, money spent for clerk 
bonuses has little investment value. 
It does not bring back returns 
year after year. 

Ninth, the public is becoming 
increasingly brand conscious. The 
woman who goes into a store with 
the intention of buying Jones’ 
coffee is not going to be induced 
to buy Blank’s—not easily, at any 
rate—and she is likely to resent 
any strong-arm selling tactics. 

Tenth—well, if a tenth is needed 
to convince anyone that the plan 
is without merit, we are afraid 
he is beyond redemption.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY 
Publisher - Editor 


Other Advertising Offices: Boston - Chicago - Atlanta - San Francisco - Los Angeles - § 
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ENERGIZED! 


With mind alert, emotions exercised and faculties still 
on the spin, the Outlook reader turns to the advertising 
sections fully aroused and with his mind keyed to receive 
and analyze. 


His whole attention, caught between the arresting cov- 
ers of the modern Outlook and held by its beautiful 
stretches of Bodoni type, carries over from the provoca- 
tive paragraphs of news and opinion to your advertise- 
ment and energizes it. 


And this reader, 8 times out of 10, is of that wealthy 
group that pays 80% of all income tax returns. 


Energize your advertising by placing it in the 
OUTLOOK, and at prevailing low rates by reserving 
your 1929 schedule now. 


OQutlo®o The 


Weekly ror Those Who Read To Remember” 


120 East 16th Street, New York 





WM. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 
Advertising Manager 
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D. women prefer 
it has a good 


AYBE they do. The space in the Globe—Sunday 
Globe has one of the and week days—thaninany other 

best sport pagesinthecountry. "¢wspaper. 
And in four of the five major 
classifications which include 63% 
of all display advertising in 


But it’s more likely they 
prefer it because the Globe is 


predominantly ° “home” Boston, the Globe has a substan- 
newspaper—in news, in fea- tial lead. Naturally, these four 
tures and in advertising. classifications are those which 
The Globe specializes in find their most important market 
local news. It has a larger i” the home. 
staff and carries more city and Z 4 . 
suburban news than any other NOTHER indication of the 
Boston paper. The sport page Globe’s seven-day home 
devotes special attention to ‘Strength may be seen in a com- 
local and sectional sport news. parison of Sunday and week-day 
School news is complete. circulations. 
’ ’ e Of the three Boston news- 
The Globe’s Household De- P®@PEs carry me most of hen 
partment, established thirty- national and local advertising, 


the Globe is the only one that 
four years ago as the first holds its group of readers in 


“women’s page” in American Metropolitan Boston practically 
journalism, is today an in-  jntact over Sunday. The second 
stitution in Boston homes. paper loses a third of its circulation 
on Sunday; the other loses two- 
thirds. And Sunday circulation 
admittedly is home circulation. 


Department store advertising 
is just as important as news to 
most women. The Globe car- 
ries 45% more than any other . ’ 
Boston newspaper. In fact Homes in the Boston retail 
Boston merchants use more trading area are well worth 


The Boston 


’ 
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the Globe because 
sport page ? 


reaching. Here are 3,000,000 
people with an average family 
wealth of $9,000—fourth highest 
in the United States! 

And you can’t effectively cover 
this market without the Globe. 

Write for our free booklet, 
“Boston—4th Market.” It con- 
tains helpful information on the 
Boston situation. 


Globe 
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Facts on Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
saving deposits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is within 
12 miles of Boston’s City Hall. 
From this area Boston depart- 
ment stores draw 74% of their 
business. Here the Globe is 
definitely the home newspaper. 

It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 


It leads by 45% in department 
store advertising. And in the 
four major display classifications 
which find their greatest market 
in the home, including auto- 
mobile advertising, the Globe 
also enjoys a substantial lead. 
































Marking 
the Country of Origin 
on Exports 





Atuminum Company or AMERICA 
New KENSINGTON, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

One of our foreign subsidiaries is 
planning to sell some of our products 
in certain Oriental countries and has 
requested that we furnish labels for 
these products. 

It is my understanding that when any 
printed matter is sent to a foreign 
country, it must carry the words 
“Printed in U. S. A.” in a fairly prom- 
inent position. 

Our subsidiary does all its business 
independent from us, and for business 
purposes prefers to be known as entirely 
indigenous to the country in which it 
operates. 

It feels, therefore, that any such 
printing would jeopardize the sale of 
its products. We, therefore, would not 
want to print any labels which could 
be identified as coming from America. 

Though the printing of these labels 
could, of course, be done in the Orient, 
our subsidiary prefers that American 
technique be applied and therefore has 
asked us to get up these labels. 

In case we would not be allowed to 
ship labels unless they contain the words 
“Printed in U. S. A.,” could we 

A. Draw the design and make the 
plates here and ship them; or 

B. Merely draw up the design, send 
it out and have foreign engravers make 
the prints? 

Any information you could give me 
concerning this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Atuminum Company oF AMERICA, 

Rosert T. GRIEBLING. 


HETHER or not the labels 

referred to in the above let- 
ter will have to a the legend, 
“Printed in U. S. A.,” will depend 
entirely upon the country or coun- 
tries to which the labels are 
shipped. It is not possible to an- 
swer the question when the only 
information furnished is that the 
labels will be used * ‘in certain Ori- 
ental countries” because the import 
rules and regulations of these coun- 
tries are not uniform. 

However, we are informed by 
the Chief of the Division of For- 
eign Tariffs, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, that, with the excep- 
tion of the British colonies and 
the Philippine Islands, the coun- 
tries of the Orient do not have 
any special regulations governing 
the marking of the country of 
origin on imported merchandise. 
It is important to know, though, 
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in operation in 
Ceylon and other 


that regulations 
British India, 
British possessions in the Orient 
in general require that any mer- 
chandise imported from a foreign 
country, which bears a name, trade- 
mark or trade description in the 


English language, 
and adequately 
try of origin. 

With regard to the Philippine 
Islands, ps is a provision in the 
local regulations which requires 
that all articles of the kind that 
are usually marked or labeled, to. 
gether with all packages contain- 
ing imported articles of this kind, 
are to be plainly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled with an indica- 
tion of the country of origin. 

The Aluminum Company of 
America wants to know, in the 
event that there is no other way 
of avoiding the use of “Printed in 
U. S. A.,” whether it would be per- 
missible either to make plates here 
and ship them abroad, or merely 
draw up a design and have foreign 
engravers make the plate. We are 
informed, in this connection, that 
inasmuch as goods imported into 
British India and Ceylon for the 
personal use—not for sale—of in- 
dividuals or private associations, 
are exempt from the provisions of 
the marking regulations, plates or 
designs sent to these countries 
probably would not be required to 
bear the words, “Printed in 
Rak 

In all these questions, however, 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica fails to bring up what is very 
likely the most important point of 
all. This is that regardless of 
where the labels are printed, im- 
ports into British colonies of for- 
eign goods that bear any name, 
trade-mark, or trade description in 
the English language must indi- 
cate the country of origin. If the 
merchandise is manufactured in the 
United States it must indicate that 
fact. 

The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has published 
a memorandum which outlines the 
marking requirements of various 
foreign countries. This memo- 
randum is available on request to 
the Bureau at Washington.—[ Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


e, must definitely 
indicate the coun- 











Why 
These Advertisements 


Are Published 


ITHIN forty-one years the Hearst 

Newspaper Organization has grown 

from one newspaper to twenty-eight. 
Starting with a small circulation in one city, 
the Hearst Newspapers now have a circula- 
tion exceeding 5,000,000, in eighteen of the 
principal business centers of America. 


To show how it has been possible to bring 
about this increase in volume and influence in 
less than the span of a man’s life, to explain 
some of the policies that have made this great 
growth possible, and to outline some of the 
ideals that have animated every effort of 
this great Organization, is the function of the 
series of Institutional advertisements of which 
this is the first. 


They will appear in newspapers of 18 key 
cities and in the pages of leading publications 
devoted to advertising and merchandising. 


They will present to the business men of 
America a few of the outstanding reasons why 
Hearst Newspapers have reached their pres- 
ent dominant position, both as publications 
and as advertising mediums, in every city 
where they are published, and why they have 
been able to attract and hold a loyal follow- 
ing of more than 20,000,000 readers. 


These millions of readers, recruited from 
every walk of life—young, ambitious, progres- 
sive—enjoying all ranges of income, increas- 
ingly important as buyers of products of every 
price and kind, represent so great a part of the 
total buying public of America that the news- 
papers they prefer deserve the careful study 
and analysis of every man who has a part in 
controlling American business. 








NE OF A 

series of 
institutional 
advertisements 
published by 
the Hearst 
, Newspapers, ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers in eight- 
een key cities 
and in leading 
advertising 
publications. 

















MORE THAN TWENTY! 


New York American 

New York Evening Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester Journal 
Rochester Sunday American 
Syracuse Journal 

Syracuse Sunday Amcrican 
Atlanta Georgian 

Atlanta Sunday American 
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EN build bridges and 
locomotives, ships and 
wharves, factories and 


warehouses — because 
these things serve them. All in- 
stitutions are measured by their 
service to mankind. Steel rails 
and copper wires have stretched 
out to every nook and corner 
of the world, not because the 
railroad and the telephone are 
marvelous inventions, but be- 
cause they give a needed and 
admirable service. 


Of all institutions, that most 
closely linked with the lives of 
men and women, more used by 
them and of more value than 
any other, more helpful, more 
far-reaching in its 








A mighty force 
in the life of America 


It becomes great because its ser- 
vice is great, and‘its growth and 
prestigeare in direct proportion 
to the service it renders. 

For this reason, the Hearst 
Newspapers, which for forty- 
one years have devoted them- 
selves to the interests of the 
public, have been the champions 
of the American citizen and 
have put his welfare and his 
happinessaboveall else, have be- 
come the greatest and most pow- 
erful newspaper organization 
in the world. 

They comprise twenty-eight 
newspapers—with a circulation 
of over five million—and they 
have gained and hold their vast 
army of more than 




















eal influence, and more \\ twenty million read- 
Ge. _ potent in its results, | ersbecausethey have 
is a good newspaper. never betrayed them. 
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LION PEOPLE READ THESE NEWSPAPERS 


San Francisco Examiner 

San Francisco Call 

Oakland Post-Enquirer 

Los Angeles Examiner 

Los Angeles Herald 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio Light 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Chicago American 
Washington, D. C., Herald 
Washington, D. C., Times 
Boston American 

Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Detroit Times 

Baltimore News 

Baltimore Sunday American 
Omaha Bee-News 














HEARST 
NEWSPAPERS 


are read by 
more than 


20,000,000 


people 
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city in the entire 
United State 


y 


....is there a standard 
size morning newspaper 

















with a circulation as 
large as The Chicago 


Herald and Examiner. 


Its 411,515 reader buyers 
represent a group of 


pail families greater than the 
411,515 number of families in 
Sunday Detroit, in Cleveland, in 


Circulation 


1,151,907 St. Louis or Los Angeles. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Blidg., San Francisco 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 
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Call In The 


Boone Man! 


HE BOONE MAN is ready to mect 
the Advertiser's, ‘Why advertise in 
that market?” and ‘“‘Why use that par- | 
ticular paper?” | 











He is ready to answer logically, NOT 
by throwing circulation figures, charts 
and graphs at his questioner but with 
sound reasoning based upon his experi- 
ence of hundreds of campaigns. 


Pia fl 
Ss v 





New York Evening Journal Albany Times-Union 
Chicago Evening American Baltimore News 
Washington Times Wisconsin News 


Six of the 28 
HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 
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E will not take up your time with 
generalities. He will not talk 
vaguely of gains and losses. He will be 
| concise, informative and interested in 
your problems and plans. 





He is a trained sales and merchandising 
executive whose job it is to promote the 
sale of newspaper space by being of de- 
finite service to advertisers. 


9 





RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 
BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Temple Bldg. 








| 5 Winthrop Square 
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The American Weekly 


Announces— 









—The resignation of 
Mr. A. J. Kobler 


-The election of Mr. 
Mortimer Berkowitz 
as Vice President, and 
as Mr. Kobler’s suc- 
cessor. 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Wriciey Bipc. 5 WinTHROP SQuaRE 753 Bonnte Brae 222 Monapnock BLpe. 
CHIcaco Boston Los ANGELES San Francisco 
1138 Hanna Bipe. 101 Martretta Sr. 11-250 Generar Morors Bip. 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DetRoIT 
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;* *CHICAGO 
Evening American reflects clearly 
the ideals, the policies and the prin- 
ciples which are the blood and bone 
and sinew of the tremendous 
Hearst organization. And by its 
presence in the front rank of the 
newspapersof the world, theChicago 
Evening American demonstrates 
most forcefully the accordance of 
those ideals and policies and prin- 
ciples with popular demand. 


The attainment of greatness by a 
newspaper which has hewn to the 
same line for 28 years is a phenome- 
non which shrewd advertisers will 
observe with interest. The readers 
of such a newspaper must inevitably 
possess a loyalty to it which is per- 
force reflected in their attitude to- 
ward advertisers in its pages. 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
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shrewd space buyers 


no longer place a metropolitan newspaper 
on a ‘‘list’’ just because it has a large 


circulation. 


the selected paper nowadays must be 
“completely” qualified. 





—but when they find a newspaper that 
not only has the largest circulation, but 


also 


carries the greatest volume of advertising 
of any daily in the field 


—and whose circulation is concentrated 
96% right in the heart of the richest, 
per capita, market in the whole world, 
then the selection is easily made. 


—and that’s why most space-buyers 
know that 


Any Schedule Designed to Cover 
Los Angeles Must Begin With The 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


by by by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 
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A Statement of Fact 


Nearly Half of All the Families Living 
in Metropolitan Washington 
Read the Times! 














“pene are 179,000 families living in 
Metropolitan Washington. 


The last A. B. C. statement places the 
Times’ city and suburban circulation 
as 81,840. 


Washington Times’ total circu- 
lation for six months ending 
March 31 (A. B. C.) 87,435 daily 
net paid. 


You can’t cover Washington 
without using the Times. 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bidg. 


BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Temple Bldg. 




















One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 
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In San Francisco 


THE CALL leads all 
week-day newspapers in 
total display advertising. 
THE CALL has maintained 
this leadership for over 
eight consecutive years. 


THE CALL offers the 


largest evening newspaper 
circulation in Northern 
California. THE CALL 
sells for 3 cents daily 

and 5 cents Saturday. 


tes CALL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 
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“One of the 28 
Hearst News- 
PAPERS read by 
more than 
Twenty Million 
People” 






Pittsbu 
with = \ BI 


40 
GRAVURE 


N SUNDAY, September 30th, the Pitts. 
QO burgh Sun-Telegraph will publish its 

first COLORGRAVURE Section! This 
section will consist of four pages of COLOR. 
GRAVURE supplemented with several pages 
of monotone. 


The Sun-Telegraph will be the only Pitts. 
burgh newspaper to offer COLORGRAVURE 
to its advertisers and readers, and is one of 
eight newspapers in the entire country pub- 


lishing a COLORGRAVURE Section. 


Sell the great and prosperous Pittsburgh 
market through this new and remarkably ef. 
fective medium. Business is good in Pittsburgh 
—employment on an upward trend. COLOR: 
GRAVURE in the Sunday Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, read by more people than any 
other Pittsburgh newspaper, opens a new sales 
opportunity in this responsive market. 


Every Si 


wunday in 
THE PITTS BURGH 


SUN -TELEGRADPH 


Sunday Circulation Largest Ever Achieved by Any Pittsburgh Newspap 
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*°15" Market’ 
The passage of the Welch Bill increasing Government 


employes’ salaries has enriched the “13th Market 
(Washington, D. C.) by $8,000,000. 


A tremendous sum which could buy— 


10,000 Automobiles 
40,000 Electric Refrigerators 
50,000 House Improvements 
60,000 Electric Radios 
200,000 Vacuum Cleaners 
660,000 Automobile Tires 
8,000,000 Proprietary Medi- 
cines 
10,000,000 Toilet Articles 
32,000,000 Tubes Tooth Paste 
54,000,000 Cans of Food Stuffs 
114,000,000 Average price 
Cigars 
1,060,000,000 Cigarettes 


The influence wielded by The Washington Herald, 
morning and Sunday, put over the Welch Bill—The 
Herald can put over your sales message to the most 
responsive buying group in “13th Market.” 


63.76% of the Herald Families Are Home Owners 
= 
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MORNING and SUNDAY 
“The Newspaper That's Bought—Not Sold” 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 
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Four Short Years 


The Georgian -American* has long 
since filled the need for a progressive 
newspaper in Atlanta. The extent of 
its success can be measured by reader 
response during the past four short 
years. 


In that time The Atlanta Georgian 
gained 18,143 circulation, bringing 
the total to 68,224.... The Sunday 
American is now read by more than 
133,000 families. 


The Reason— 


for the splendid lineage gains of The 
Georgian-American in major classifi- 
cations is no secret.... just the de- 
cision of smart advertisers, taking 
advantage of the opportunity to reach 
this progressive group.... knowing 
that any progressive group has money 
to spend. 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newsparers read by more than 
twenty million people 
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That Is The Circulation Of The 
South’s Largest Evening Newspaper 


FTER all, “Circulation Leadership” is just another way 

of saying that in THE BALTIMORE NEWS your 
advertising message has a better chance of being seen, read 
and considered by more customers and potential customers 
than in any other Baltimore evening newspaper. 

It is an old selling axiom that the salesman who makes 
the most calls per day makes the most sales; the “law of 
averages” takes care of that. Why not apply the same line 
of reasoning to your newspaper advertising? THE NEWS 
will put your proposition before an appreciably greater num- 
ber of prospects daily than its closest competitor, and before 
nearly twice as many as the third evening paper, and with- 
out any enforced duplication. It is significant that 
THE NEWS? daily circulation figures show that it covers 
more than 65 per cent. of the total number of homes in 
Baltimore and its suburbs. 

If you agree that maximum advertising efficiency demands 
telling your story to the most people, at the lowest cost, you 
will use 

One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


The Largest Evening Circulation in the Entire South 
Member A. B. C. 
NOTE —The circulation figure (146,406) given above is for the five months April 1 
to August 31, inclusive. 
RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


Chic Office Detroit Office Boston Office 

H. A. Koehler F. S. Payne J. J. Cremmen 

929 Hearst Bldg. 2412 Book Tower Bldg. 203 New England Press Bldg. 
Rochester Office San Francisco Office 


F. H. Druehl Conger & Moody 
619 Temple Bldg. 5 Third Street 
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Syracuse is no Problem! I] 


The Syracuse Journal has more total circulation 
(A. B. C.) than any other Syracuse newspaper. j 


ON A BREAKDOWN THE JOURNAL HAS— 


More City Circulation 
More Suburban Circulation 
More Country Circulation T 


—plus— 


more home delivered circulation than either of its contem- 
poraries. 


In the city proper, the Journal reaches 83% of all families. 


Syracuse is no problem. Get the facts! 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL|TH 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 


National Representative 


E. M. Burke & Associates, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 





New York City ‘ 
5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 203 North Wabash Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
CONGER & MOODY : 
Hearst Bu‘lding 117 West Ninth St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


New Yc 
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IN ROCHESTER 
The HEARST Newspapers 


are the only newspapers to 
gain in advertising linage for 
the Ist eight months of 1928 


THE SCORE 


The Rochester Journal-American 








Gained.......... 396,973 Lines 
Second Paper _Lost......... 760,818 Lines 
Third Paper _Lost......1,314,296 Lines 


THE TREND IN ROCHESTER 


is to the Hearst Newspapers 
both in 


CIRCULATION and ADVERTISING 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people 


Represented by E. M. Burke & Associates, Inc. 


New York - Boston - Detroit - Chicago 





When a Buyer Says “ Your Price Is 
Too High,” What Does 


He Mean?r 


Manufacturer of Specialty Selling to Department and Women’s Stores 
Calls for Mutual Respect between Buyer and Seller 


By a General Sales Manager 


A thinking business men 
there is a firm conviction to- 
day that the manufacturer is not 
getting sufficient to reimburse him 
for his ability, his labor, his haz- 
ard and his investment. And 
“the price is too high” attitude of 
his customers has done much to 
bring about this conviction. 

In my industry, what has hap- 
pened is this: Department and 
large specialty stores employ a 
buyer. The buyer consults with 
his or her department superior 
officer. The department superior 
officer must go to the merchandise 
man for authority, and the mer- 
chandise man gets his figures 
from the comptroller. 

Therefore, the buyer becomes 
simply the errand boy or the 
errand girl who runs from supply 
house to supply house gathering 
together a mass of data which re- 
quire the services of stenographers 
and typists as well as assistant 
clerks. And after these data have 
been tabulated, purchases are made 


somewhat on an auction basis. 
Quality is absolutely ignored. 
Supremacy of product is no 


longer a factor. The only ques- 
tion is: How cheap can I get an 
article that will hang together 
long enough for me to sell it and 
get it out of the store? 

In a word, extravagant retail 
management necessitates such a 
high mark-up—from 50 to 100 per 
cent—that the eventual consumer 
is compelled to pay a retail price 
that is too high. The result is 
that the buyer comes back to the 
manufacturer and tells him: 

“Your price is too high!” 

The manufacturer answers: “Is 
my price too high for the article 
or is it too high for your cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction? Yes, my 


price is too high if the merchan- 
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dise is for the market basket con- 
sumer. It is not too high for a 
good class of trade, because my 
price carries only the cost of pro- 
duction plus an honest profit.” 

But the buyer nevertheless in- 
sists, because of his own high sell- 
ing costs. And so the battle is on. 

Before giving any solution to 
this problem as it is being worked 
out in my industry, let me illus- 
trate with a few concrete cases 
exactly what has brought the 
“price is too high” wail to be 
practically a buyers’ battle-cry. 

One large store is building an 
extensive merchandise department 
which costs some $40,000 to 
$60,000 a year to run. The idea 
behind it is so to regulate store 
stocks that manufacturers carry 
the burden of supply while the 
store replenishes stocks through 
the frequent visits of buyers to 
New York. 

The buyer comes to town and 
wants an $18 a dozen price on an 
item to sell for $2.95. The manu- 
facturer says it cannot be done, 
frankly admitting that such mer- 
chandise would be too cheap to be 
any good at all. But the buyer 
declares “our cost of business is 
50 per cent. We've got to pay for 
our merchandise office, etc. I must 
have an article at my price—your 
price is too high.” 

Another buyer from another 
store goes to Europe to buy simi- 
lar merchandise and picks up 50 
dozens. The cost of his trip 
from the United States to Europe 
is just about $1,500. This adds 
exactly $3 to the cost of each 
dozen—the same goods which 
any buyer could have obtained 
right at home. Then this buyer, 
to balance his stock, shops around 
at home and tells us that our price 
is too high—what he actually 
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means is that he is trying to get 
the manufacturer to pay for that 
trip abroad and to cover the extra 
$3 a dozen for the 500 dozens the 
buyer was able to secure in 
Europe. 

One chain of stores sends more 
than twelve buyers abroad each 
year to buy the same merchandise. 
One for each store in the string! 
Is it any wonder the manufac- 
turer’s price is too high when the 
traveling expenses of this troupe 
are added as part of the retail 
mark-up? 

Mr. X of Jones and Jones takes 
a similar trip to Europe and visits 
a fine factory. “How much are 
those novelty items?” he asks. 
“Fifteen dollars a dozen.” “Fif- 
teen dollars!” he exclaims. “Why, 
with duty, landing costs and 
everything, it will cost me $23 or 
$24 to get them into my store. 
Say, your price is too high.” 

The manufacturer shrugs his 
shoulders and answers, “I guess 
you mean the grade of my mer- 
chandise is too high.” 

The buyer leaves this factory 
and tries another. And another, 
and another. Finally he locates 
an article at $10.50 and after a 
good deal of bickering drives 
down the price to $10.25. And 
what he gets is: 

(1) Firsts, seconds and thirds— 
instead of all firsts; 

2) A second-grade basic ma- 
terial—instead of first-grade; 

(3) Simple fitments—instead of 
expensive fitments ; 

(4) Ordinary design—instead of 
high class; 

(5) A modest decoration—in- 
stead of a distinctive decoration. 

But—he_ gets the product 
cheaper. He is content with dish- 
water instead of soup. And he 
relies on his advertising manager 
at home to use every adjective 
possible in describing these items 
as “beautiful, imported, selected 
by our own buyer, and especially 
made for Jones and Jones.” Every 
word of which is true. 

That is one view of how “your 
price is too high” has come to be 
the buyer’s cry. Here is another. 

I had a buyer who used to visit 
me once or twice a year to say she 
needed a knockout special for two 
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sales. She expected a real price 
concession that would bring con- 
sumers into the store in droves, 
and because her establishment 
gave me business amounting to 
$60,000 a year, I sold her mer- 
chandise at less than the cost to 
land the goods in this country. 
Figuring the merchandise in pro- 
portion to this good customer’s 
purchases through the year, I 
could afford to make concessions. 

Then the same buyer began to 
ask for a special every month, not 
content with two such opportuni- 
ties a year. Finally, I found that 
on top of these demands she was 
not putting all of the special mer- 
chandise into her sales but was 
running a few items and putting 
the rest into stock. Hers was an 
out-and-out imposition; an abso- 
lute fake. 


HOLDING THE BAG 


Recently, this buyer came to me 
with no embarrassment and asked 
for 250 dozens at $16.50. She 
baldly stipulated price, color, as- 
sortment and sizes, and stated 
flatly that she would select her 
own patterns regardless of whether 
they cost $30 a dozen or more. 
She was doing all this because my 
“price is too high” and she had to 
get a good big mark-up while 
keeping the eventual selling price 
within the consumer’s reach. 

I told her there was absolutely 
nothing doing. “Haven’t you any- 
thing?” she asked. And I re- 
plied, “Not a thing. When you 
were an important customer buy- 
ing legitimate merchandise, I 
made you _ concessions. Now, 
when I think of the loss you want 
me to take so that you can make a 
profit, I don’t see why I should do 
as you ask. 

“Suppose I were to visit your 
town and in your store saw a 
beautiful fur coat which immedi- 
ately made me think of my wife 
and how much she wants one. 
You tell me the price is $350, and 
I say, ‘How do you get that way? 
That’s a knockout coat for my 
wife and because I’ve been a 
manufacturer for you for ten 
years I expect you to sell it to me 
for $125. Charge it, and I'll pay 
you when I get ready.’ What 
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would you do but turn me out and 
say I had a tremendous nerve even 
to suggest such a thing? That is 
exactly what I’m saying to you 
now.” 

The price of a $5 gold piece is 
too high for buyers like this. The 
only thing not too high is their 
salary. 

Later she came back, practically 
with tears in her eyes, and bought 
our regular goods. I showed her 
figures and showed her I had a 
brain and could figure, too. I 
convinced her that I made con- 
cessions only for gain. And 
showed her that in the last year 
and a half, seventeen manufac- 
turers in my line failed, closed out 
or retired because they had been 
beaten down with that “your price 
is too high” cudgel wielded by 
buyers who do not know what they 
are talking about. 

Here is a delightful instance of 
the ignorance and presumption be- 
hind those fateful five words. A 
certain buyer graduated from 
clerking behind the counter, and 
shortly after her graduation she 
wrote to one of the leading manu- 
facturers: “Your merchandise is 
not cut right.” 

Now it so happens that a large 
section of Europe pays reverence 
to the man who worked eight 
years on sixty-nine models to pro- 
duce one exact size. Yet this chit 
of a girl writes to this supreme 
manufacturer and says his mer- 
chandise is not cut right. If she 
can say that so glibly, it is the 
easiest thing in the world for her 
to go on and tell us all that our 
prices are too high. 

A certain manufacturer with a 
retail store in a large city did 
$723,000 worth of business yearly 
through his store. He sold the 
store lease to a merchant, and 
immediately that merchant cried 
out to the manufacturer that his 
prices were too high. Three days 
a week he went to the producer’s 
offices and sobbed his tale of woe. 
He told the same story to all the 
manufacturers in the industry. 

But each of these manufacturers 
knew his own wholesale prices and 
also knew the outrageous mark-up 
this merchant put on his goods. 
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Even the office workers of the 
manufacturers were amazed when 
they saw the retail prices. They 
began to talk about the store. 
Workers in another plant also told 
the story, until all down the line 
workers had mentioned to their 
friends how high were the store's 
prices. 

The result was that this store- 
keeper now is starving while de- 
claring that advertising does not 
pay. He is actually afraid to put 
his prices into advertisements. Yet 
he continues to cry out to manu- 
facturers that “your price is too 
high.” 


SMALL STORES ARE OPERATING MORE 
CHEAPLY 


The foregoing all applies to de- 
partment and large retail stores, 
which, I believe, are riding for a 
fall. While they are boosting 
their mark-up through tremendous 
merchandising costs, the small 
store with no delivery, no buyer, 
no large quarters, and no expen- 
sive charge accounts is operating 
more cheaply than are these es- 
tablishments with their elaborate 
scientific buying facilities and so 
places a lower mark-up on its 
merchandise while giving the con- 
sumer prompt and efficient service. 

Consequently, when buyers for 
large stores tell us our price is too 
high, we now ask them: “What is 
your basis for saying our price is 
too high?” 

“I can’t pay $20 a dozen for a 
$2.95 article.” 

“What price must you get at 
$20 a dozen?” 

“T must get $3.25.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“Because the customer 
pay $3.25.” 

And to that we answer some- 
thing like this: “How do you 
know the customer won't pay? 
What she says is: ‘Have you any- 
thing cheaper than this $3.25 ar- 
ticle?’ You tell her you have one 
at $2.95. Then you try to make 
your customer think that that 
$2.95 item is as good as or even 
better than the $3.25 number. You 
try to bunk her. 

“This woman did not say your 
price is too high. She only asked 
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if you had a cheaper article. Had 
you taken out a lower grade of 
good manufacture at $2.95 and 
shown her the difference between 
that and the high grade product at 
$3.25 she would have been satis- 
fied. But as it is, she leaves your 
store dissatisfied because she 
thinks you ask $3.25 for a $2.95 
article.” 

MANUFACTURER MERITS 

PROFIT 


Right there is the crux of this 
“price is too high” situation. The 
manufacturing price actually is 
not too high. In all justice, the 
manufacturer should take the long 
end of the profit because of his 
ability, his labor, his hazard and 
his investment. But the buyer 
will not admit this. He tries to 
buy from extreme hand to mouth, 
to get a long dating besides, and 
to make the manufacturer bear 
the burden of excessive retail 
merchandising expenses. 

Today the retailer is learning a 
valuable lesson, however: He now 
knows that where there are no 
goods manufactured, no sales can 
be made. The policy of some 
European manufacturers to hold 
down production is bringing re- 
sults. These manufacturers, hav- 
ing been bitten by the “price is too 
high” buyer, this year are mark- 
ing time. The producer has put 
his money out at interest and is 
cleaning up the odds and ends of 
material in his factory. Certain 
German manufacturers did exactly 
this not long ago and brought 
prices back to a living scale by 
such a move. 

Most every manufacturer has 
suffered from this continual, un- 
founded cry of “your price is too 
high,” and the producer thinks 
that the retailer has a great impu- 
dence to feel that he can outfigure 
the producer. 

A Western merchant, a good 
friend, called on me not long ago. 
He insisted that my prices were 
out of lines “Why, I saw raw 
material quoted at $10. That puts 
your price way out of reason.” 

I turned to him. “What do you 
know about my product anyhow ?” 
> said: “I don’t know a darned 
thing.” 


A FAIR 
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I said: “Ten dollars for raw 
material that will produce twelve 
pieces is costlier than the price we 
pay of for material that will 
give us twenty-four pieces. For 
the cheap material will make up 
into weak, unsatisfactory merchan- 
dise while the material we buy 
will give you substantial goods.” 

“T’m licked,” said this merchant. 

The obstacle of “your price is 
too high” can easily be sur- 
mounted through mutual respect 
of buyer for seller and seller for 
buyer. But the sellers today— 
manufacturers who have been 
knocked about on the price basis— 
believe that most buyers have lost 
their sense of proportion and that 
when they say our price is too 
high they really mean that they 
are not willing to merchandise at 
a reasonable cost that will allow 
a fair, and not an _ exorbitant, 
mark-up on our price. 


New Accounts for Small, 
Lowell Agency 


Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc., New 
York, Dr. Pogsner’s shoes for children, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Small, Lowell, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 

The Mac Chemical Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of ac’s Black 
Lotion, an iodine mouth wash, has also 
laced its advertising account with the 

mall, Lowell agency. Newspapers will 
be used. 


Appoints Hamman-Advertising, 


Inc. 
The Built-In Fixture Company, Ber- 
keley, Calif., and the Pratt-Warner 


Fixture Company, Los Angeles, affiliated 
companies, have appointed K. L. Ham- 
man-Advertising, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
to . direct their advertising accounts. 
Magazines, newspapers, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 





Investment Banking Account 
to D’Evelyn & Wadsworth 


Bowes Brothers & Company, a newly 
organized investment banking house, 
with offices at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, have appointed D’Evelyn & 
Wadsworth, San Francisco advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and financial jour- 
nals will be used. 





Henry Ervin Leaves 


MotoMeter 


Henry Ervin has resigned as sales 
manager of the MotoMeter Company, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of motor temperature indi- 
cators. 









Will Mergers Cut Food Product 
Advertising P 


Although Certain Mergers May Result in Lessened Advertising, It Is 
Hardly Likely That This Policy Will Be Followed in Many Instances 


(TELEGRAM) 
MeMpPuis, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly advise me by wire, my ex- 
pense, percentage of all national adver- 
tising confined to foods, food products, 
food stores. 

It is my belief that the advertising 
of foods, food products and food stores 
comprises a very large percentage of 
the total of all national and local ad- 
vertising in magazines and newspapers. 
Am I right? 

What effect will large consolidations 
and mergers of food products, manu- 
facturers and chain grocery stores have 
on advertising in the future? 

Fry & Hopson Company, 
M. Fty, 
President. 


| 1927, according to the records 
of the Denney Publishing Com- 
pany, $25,942,543 were spent in 
eighty-nine magazines for food ad- 
vertising. This figure was ex- 
ceeded by the makers and dis- 
tributors of drug and toilet goods. 
They spent $27,635,859 that year 
in the same publications. Food 
products, from the standpoint of 
amount of money spent, held sec- 
ond place. That position, by the 
way, was closely contested by the 
automotive industry. Its 1927 mag- 
azine expenditure in the same 
group of publications was $25,- 
732,385—or only $210,158 less than 
the food industry spent. 

The advertising expenditure of 
the food industry in these maga- 
zines, stated as a percentage of the 
total amount of money spent in 
these publications by all kinds of 
advertisers, amounts to 13.6 per 
cent. In other words, slightly more 
than one-seventh of all of the ad- 
vertising that appeared in this 
group of magazines in 1927 was 
food product advertising. 

It was not possible to obtain as 
much information on the advertis- 
ing done for food products in news- 
papers. The checking of advertis- 
ing volume in newspapers is a 
stupendous job. Because of this 
situation we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with estimates. It 


is estimated that about 26 per cent 
of all newspaper advertising—na- 
tional and local—in 1927 was food 
product and food-store advertising. 
This means that the food industry 
bought more than one-fourth of all 
the advertising that appeared in 
American newspapers in 1927. 
Along with this estimate goes the 
opinion that food manufacturers 
and distributors used more space 
in newspapers in 1927 than did any 
other single industry or classifica- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as the food industry 
is obviously an imposingly large 
advertiser and inasmuch as so many 
mergers are now taking place in 
that industry—it is perfectly nat- 
ural that Mr. Fly, the owner and 
operator of a successful chain of 
retail stores, should ask for in- 
formation on the future trends of 
advertising appropriations in the 
food industry. It is natural be- 
cause of the fact that the usual 
reason for a merger is “economy 
of operation.” Now it necessarily 
follows that any attempts at econ- 
omy are first performed on those 
items where the totals loom large. 
The total for food product adver- 
tising looks large, hence the nat- 
ural conclusion that where there 
is a consolidation of food product 
businesses a paring of the adver- 
tising expenditure may be ex- 
pected. This conclusion, it also 
should be said, is often inspired by 
statements to that effect in bank- 
ers’ circulars which seek to sell 
stock in businesses which they have 
consolidated. 

The merging of widely advertised 
food products businesses—in fact 
of any advertised specialty business 
—represents a transaction on which 
investment bankers are lacking in 
experience. It is, for example, an 
entirely different job to merge two 
sugar refineries which have sold 
their product in bulk and to merge 
the businesses of two packaged and 
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4A Schools-= 16 Sessions 


| 2 
BRONX BROOKLYN 
Bronx Winter Garden Academy of Music 
October 8, 9, 10 October 15, 16, 17 
3 4 
MANHATTAN NEWARK 
Carnegie Hall The Mosque 
October 22, 23, 24 November 13, 14, 15 


, schools offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity to food and household appliance 
advertisers to present their product 
under the most favorable circumstances 
to large groups of interested and influ- 
ential women in strategic locations within 


the greatest market in the United States. 


K ull information regarding these 
schools and the requirements for partici- 
pation in them will be sent on request. 





NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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Radiocasting Station 


of The Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times 


ENLARGED 


Prompted with the desire to better serve Radio Fans 
in the Big Louisville Market, these progressive news- 
papers will open, about October First, the most 
modern and complete radiocasting station in this 
section of the country. A new 5,000 watt transmitter 





will replace the old 500 watt type. Studios have been 
enlarged, new equipment installed. Radio dealers and 
manufacturers will find a group of prosperous people 
in this market eager to buy their new products, a 
public that is “radio conscious”! Now is the time 
to cultivate this market. 


The Courier-Journal and Times, with over 170,000 
daily and over 138,000 Sunday circulation, offer ad- 
vertisers complete coverage of the growing Louisville 
market. Make the next 12 months record breaking 
months by concentrating your advertising in these 
modern, growing newspapers. 


Louisville’s second annual Radio Show 
will be held October 1, 2 and 3. Radio 
dealers and jobbers have again chosen 
the Courier-Journal and Times to publish 
all news and advertising promotion of 
this big event. 


The Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


MEMBERS OF THE A. B. C. 
Members the 100,000 Group American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 5S. C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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oie breakfast cereals. In 
> case there is no matter of con- 
st mat good-will to reckon with. 
In the other case that is the most 
important question to consider. In 
other words, we are endeavoring 
to point out that in mergers of 
the type to which Mr. Fly refers, 
we are faced with a situation where 
those who promote the deal do not 
know and understand enough about 
the factor that made those busi- 
nesses desirable objects of a bank- 
er’s attention. The factor which 
they do not understand is advertis- 
Because of this situation, it is 
possible that for the sake of show- 
ing an immediate increase in 
profits, in some mergers there 
may be a decrease in advertising. 
The banker or any other person 
who sanctions such a move is, in 
our opinion, playing with fire. Any 
marked decrease in advertising ex- 
penditures in the hotly competitive 
food market, on a type of product 
that can be sold in any reasonable 
volume, would be an open signal 
for a competitor to increase the 


pressure behind his own advertis- 


ing effort. 

There will not, in our opinion, 
be any decrease in food product ad- 
vertising because of mergers. We 
say this in spite of the fact that 
here and there a banker may deem 
it wise for the sake of keeping 
faith with those to whom he has 
sold securities to cut down on in- 
dividual appropriations. Consumer 
good-will is too rich an asset to 
neglect. 

Let us take a specific example: 
Not many months ago the Postum 
company bought Maxwell House 
Coffee. The price it paid was re- 
ported to be $45,000,000. The net 
profits of Maxwell House for its 
1927 fiscal year were $2,743,544. 
Postum, according to these figures, 
paid for Maxwell House at the 
rate of about seventeen times 

iming power. If the Maxwell 
House net profits for its 1928 
fiscal year should not exceed those 
of 1927, Postum would only obtain 
a return on its $45,000,000 pur- 
chase that would not be much in 
excess of 6 per cent on its invest- 
ment. Postum certainly would not 

e content with that return on a 
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investment. It must 
increase Maxwell sales in order 
to increase its profits. The old 
Maxwell company did that very 
job by increasing its advertising. 
Postum will no doubt follow the 
same procedure. 

A merger of advertised products 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, take the place of advertis- 
ing, for a merger and advertising 
are not the same thing.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


$45,000,000 


Cleveland Agency Chapter Is 
Host at Annual Field Day 


Over 200 publishers’ representatives 
were guests of the Cleveland Chapter of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies at its annual field day, 
which was held last week at Pine Ridge 
Country Club. 

This is the sixth year that the Cleve- 
land Chapter has been host. Vance 
Chamberlin, Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany, had charge of the field day events, 
and Philip Handerson of the same com- 
pany was general chairman for the day. 
The hosts were Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Fuller & Smith, Dunlap-Ward, The H. 
K. McCann Co., and The E. A. Machen 
Co. 

The day started off with a luncheon 
at the club, followed by golf and other 
games. A summary of the events and 
the winners follows: 

Golf Cup was awarded to Fuller & 
Smith. 

Team captained by Joe Scolaro, Guy 
S. Osborn Co., Detroit, won indoor 
game with a score of 17 to 6. 

Horseshoe contest won by Lee Mc- 
Mahon, Capper Farm Papers, Cleveland, 
and Frank Showers, Standard Farm 
Papers, Chicago. Archery won by 
William H. Knowles, Griswold- Eshle- 
man Co., Dodo won by William Staab, 
Fuller & Smith. Lemon Squeeze won 
by Scolaro. Bridge game won by Wil 
liam Rogers, Hardware Dealers’ M. 
zine. Eighty yard swim won by Jo 
Thompson, Griswold-Eshleman Co. Box 
polo won by Pronty, Ford Dealer 
Publishing Co., Detroit. 


M. D. Robinson with Percival 
K. Frowert Agency 


Monroe Douglas Robinson, formerly 
with the New York office of the Lyddon 
& Hanford Company, advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of the Per- 
cival K. Frowert Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, also of New York. 


New Account for Rochester 
Agency 
The Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Com- 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has 
laced its advertising account with 
C. Goodwin, Inc., advertising agency, 
of that city. Business and industrial 
magazines will be us 





We Got Distribution with an Idea 


How the Thompson Valve “Sell More—Grind Less” Campaign Opened 
a Large Replacement Market 


By E. G. Thompson 


Vice-President, Thompson Products, Inc. 


pour years ago our company 
had nineteen jobbers handling 
our valves for automobile engines ; 
today we have 305 

Four years ago our sales of 
valves through dealers for replace- 
ment purposes were a very minor 
portion of our volume. By the end 
of 1925 this end of our business 
had jumped ahead 731 per cent; 
by the end of 1926 it had gained 
153 per cent over 1925; by the 
end of 1927 it was 50 per cent 
ahead of 1926; and so far in 1928 
it is 70 per cent ahead of 1927. 

There were no sweeping changes 
in the design or construction of 
our valves during or immediately 
preceding this period. There were 
just as many sound’ reasons why 
dealers should sell them and car 
owners should use them in 1924 as 
there are now. It is quite obvious, 
therefore, that something rather 
potent must have been dropped into 
the situation to bring about the 
very pronounced sales acceleration 
above recorded. 

That “something” was an idea. 

It was an idea of what consti- 
tutes sound policy in the render- 
ing of valve service by garages 
and repair shops. It spread from 
our own sales department to our 
jobbers; then from jobbers to deal- 
ers and mechanics; and now it is 
being passed along on a large scale 
to the car-owning public. 

The outstanding feature of 
Thompson valves is their resistance 
to very high temperatures. Auto- 
mobile engines, particularly those 
of advanced design, subject the ex- 
haust valves to terrific heat. This 
is also true of airplane engines. 

The heat-resisting qualities of 
our valves were strikingly demon- 
strated in the spring of 1922 when 
a Wright Aero engine was given 
the fifty-hour block test by United 
States Government inspectors. The 
engine was run with throttle wide 
open. The valves. worked at 


cherry-red heat. Under similar 
tests valves of stainless steel and 
tungsten failed long before the ex- 
piration of the fifty hours, but the 
Thompson valves stood up for 300 
hours and came through in perfect 
condition. In fact they were later 
taken out, installed in another en- 
gine, and used in speed-boat opera- 
tion. As a result of this test the 
Government standard was raised 
to 300 hours. 


ENTERING THE REPLACEMENT FIEL) 


The sturdy quality of these 
valves was well known to engine 
manufacturers in 1924 and original 
equipment business was well estab- 
lished. What we wanted to do was 
to give Thompson valves a simi- 
lar standing in the replacement 
field. It was with this object in 
view that we took our first step, 
a very thorough survey of the 
valve market, including manufac- 
turers, jobbers, dealers, mechanics 
and car owners. This survey dis- 
closed several interesting and im- 
portant facts, among which were 
the following: 

1. Engine manufacturers knew 
our valves as “Silcrome” but were 
not very familiar with the name 
“Thompson,” and neither name was 
known to any extent in the re- 
placement market. 

2. Comparatively few dealers and 
fewer car owners realized the 
important function of valves in 
an automobile engine; i. ¢@., to 
maintain satisfactory compression 
and prevent loss of power. 

3. In correcting valve trouble 
mechanics were in the habit of re- 
grinding old valves down to a thin 
“feather edge” until in many cases 
they were too worn to function 
properly. In other cases mechanics 
attempted to straighten warped 
valve stems when such work was not 
practicable. Replacement was re- 
garded as a last resort and there 
was widespread reluctance to 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million peeple 


we 
irst 
The Boston Evening American 


According to the latest official circula- 
tion figures has more TOTAL NET 
PAID circulatign than any other Boston 
evening newspaper or compulsory com- 
bination of morning and evening news- 
papers. 


298,940 
First 
The Boston Evening American 
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Boston evening newspaper or compul- 
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ning newspapers. 
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“Where have you been all morning?” 

“Down in the plant. I have been watching that 
new set-up on the production line. How I wish 
that our customers and our good prospects could 
actually see the things I saw! 

“It’s impossible, of course, to get them in here. 
But we can take our plant to them.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Let’s ask Evans-Winter-Hebb to help us pre- 
pare some mailings that will sell our method of 
manufacturing, our quality of materials, our 
workmanship. In that way the postman will take 


our plant to customers and prospects.” 
“Why not ask Evans-Winter-Hebb what it will 


cost?” 


+G8D' 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 
The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
dium, for the p jon and production of which it has within itself both capable personne! and 


complete facilities: Marketing Analysis + Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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charge customers with the cost of 
new valves if the old ones could 
be made to function at all. 

4. Jobbers were not enthusiastic 
about valve business. They con- 
sidered it a hazardous experiment 
to try to merchandise a valve of 
high quality at a price consider- 
ably above the average. Most of 
them believed that the repair man 
was firmly established in his habit 
of buying cheap parts. There 
seemed to be a general belief that 
car owners would tolerate noth- 
ing but low-priced parts for re- 
placement. 

With these facts in hand we 
were ready to decide what we 
should do next. The result was 
a sales campaign in which adver- 
tising played an important part. 

Casual consideration, especially 
before the results of our survey 
were all in hand, might have sug- 
gested playing up in our advertis- 
ing the spectacular performance of 
Thompson valves, both in actual 
service or in such tests as the Gov- 
ernment test referred to before. On 
the basis of our investigation, how- 
ever, we decided that our wealth 
of this dramatic “copy material” 
should be subordinated, for the 
time being at least, and that we 
would make a direct frontal attack 
on the repair man’s reluctance to 
use high quality replacement parts. 
“Sell more—grind less” was the 
keynote of our campaign. “It is 
more profitable to you and more 
satisfactory to your customers,” we 
pointed out, “to sell high grade 
parts like Thompson valves than 
to sell cheap products or continued 
regrinding.” 

This was a new thought, almost 
a revolutionary one, in the car re- 
pair trade. Yet we were firmly 
convinced it was a sound one and 
we proceeded to support it with 
all the guns at our command—di- 
rect-mail messages, business-paper 
advertisements and personal sales- 
manship, 

“There is more money,” we said 
o repair men, “in selling high 
grade parts at a good profit than 
in selling hours of labor at a fixed 
scale. It is to your advantage and 
the car owner’s as well to replace 
valves instead of regrinding them. 

“It is also good practice in re- 


? 
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placing valves to replace a whole 
set at a time—all the intake valves, 
or all the exhaust valves, or both 
intake and exhaust sets. This pre- 
vents having one valve give out 
shortly and discredit your whole 
replacement job. 

“It is essential, of course, to put 
in only valves of the best quality. 
Thompson valves retain their origi- 
nal effectiveness for such long pe- 
riods that you will please car own- 
ers by selling them Thompson 
valves exclusively.” 

This idea was reinforced by a 
plan which involved offering along 
with Thompson valves another 
grade, “Thompson Alloy Valves,” 
our leader before the introduction 
of the silcrome line. This combi- 
nation gave the dealer three sell- 
ing combinations, featured under 
the name of the “Thompson Triple 
Choice Selling Plan.” It permitted 
the dealer to offer: 


1. Thompson valves on both the ex- 
haust and intake sides of the engine, or 

2. Thompson valves on the exhaust 
side and Thompson alloy valves on the 
intake side, or 

3. Thompson 
sides. 


alloy valves on both 


This enabled the dealer to work 
up to the best quality of valves 
rather gradually if he so desired. 
It proved to be a valuable adjunct 
to the general campaign. 

In designing our advertisements 
we aimed to convey these four im- 
pressions: (1) That someone was 
offering a high quality valve for 
replacement work; (2) that it was 
called “Thompson”; (3) that it 
carried a recognizable trade-mark ; 
and (4) that it offered mechanics 
and repair men an opportunity to 
make more money selling it. 

The most prominent feature in 
our illustrations was the valve it- 
self. Prominent display was also 
given the trade-mark and the name 
“Thompson.” 

Our copy, right from the start, 
placed major emphasis on the deal- 
er’s profit and talked better methods 
of replacement and better mer- 
chandising. There have been vari- 
ations in presentation as the valves 
have become better known, but the 
main thought still is, “sell more— 
grind less.” 

Jobbers 


very quickly became 
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aware that we were creating a 
market for a commodity which 
would pay them a high profit per 
unit. It was unnecessary to ad- 
vertise directly to them in any 
large way. The most effective 
argument which our salesmen could 
carry to jobbers was a summary 
of what our advertising was say- 
ing to jobbers’ customers. The ef- 
fectiveness of this argument can 
be gauged from the record of our 
progress in adding new jobbers to 
our list. . 

Advertising to car owners, we 
felt, should be deferred until jobber 
distribution had been well accom- 
plished and until repair men recog- 
nized the soundness of our “sell 
more—grind less” policy. This 
point was reached during 1927 and 
a campaign to car owners was 
launched, beginning in January, 
1928. 

We can now present our car- 
owner campaign as a helpful ser- 
vice to the numerous jobbers, job- 
bers’ salesmen, car dealers and 
independent repair men already 
engaged in selling Thompson valves. 
It is not now a matter of making 
large initial expenditures to force 
rapid distribution. We have also 
been able during our initial cam- 
paign to test business-paper ad- 
vertising, direct mail, personal 
salesmanship and merchandising 
methods without the overshadow- 
ing factor of general advertising 
directed to the car-owning public. 
Had the latter factor been present 
it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine the rela- 
tive importance of other elements 
in the complete selling plan. 

It is natural that we survey the 
present situation with considerable 
satisfaction. We undoubtedly owe 
the bulk of the added sales volume 
which we have won, however, to 
something that cannot be weighed 
in pounds or measured in inches. 
That intangible something is an 
idea. 


With Albert Frank & Company 
Charles C. Greene, for the last five 
years advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Company, Inc., 
Chicago, is now with Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city, as an account executive. 
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Issues Pamphlet on Aids to 
Independent Merchant 


A pamphlet has been issued by the 
Department of Commerce on “Prac- 
tical Aids to the Independent Mer- 
chant.” The pamphlet, which attempts 
to answer the question of whether the 
independent merchant has a secure posi- 
tion in the development of business in 
this country and which outlines the 
different ways in which the Department 
can be of practical assistance to re- 
tailers, may be obtained without cost 
upon request to Washington, D..C., o: 
from the offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce located 
in commercial centers of the country. 


Acquire Burlington, Iowa, 
“Hawk-Eye” 


J. Tracy Garrett, who has been editor 
of the Burlington, Iowa, Hawk-Eye for 
a number of years, and associates have 
purchased the Hawk-Eye from John F. 
D. Aué. Associated in the purchase 
with Mr. Garrett is Harold E. Morgan, 
who is now business manager, George 
S. Tracy, Robert L. Getty and Mrs. 
Scott S. Durand. 


A. J. Francis Joins A. J. 
Denne Agency 


Arthur J. Francis has joined the staff 
of A. J. Denne & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto advertising agency. e was 
at one time with A. McKim, Ltd., and, 
more recently, had been with the Wil- 
liam Findlay Company, Ltd., Toronto 
advertising agency, as secretary-trea- 
surer and a director. 


New Account for R. D. Wylie 
Agency 

The American Chime Clock Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of works 
for chime clocks, has appointed R. D. 
Wylie, Inc., Washington, D. C., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Postum Acquires Calumet 
Baking Powder Company 


The Postum Company, Inc., New 
York, will acquire the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, Chicago. Warren 
Wright will continue as president of 
the Calumet company and, in addition, 
become a director of the Postum com- 
pany. 


New Banking Business Elects 
Leonard Dreyfuss 


Leonard Dreyfuss, who is president 
of the United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Rainer & Company, which has 
been organized at New York to conduct 
a general investment banking business. 
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The walled towns of the old 
world have no counterparts in 
America. Here, our people are 
free to come and go at will. 
Yet, in one municipality— 
BOSTON —a barrier exists 
which separates the people 
into two separate and distinct 
groups as effectively as if a 
wall of brick or stone had been 
run through the heart of the 
city. That barrier is Senti- 
ment, Tradition, Heredity and 
Environment—an evolution of 
the centuries. 
Boston is the fourth richest 
market in the United States. 
In density of population per 
square mile it is exceeded by 
New York only. But this 
great trading territory pre- 
sents an unusual problem to 
the advertiser who seeks to 
reach the entire metropolitan 
population. As the key point 
for the distribution of mer- 
chandise, not only to the im- 
mediately surrounding terri- 
tory but to all New England 
as well, Boston must be sold 
before any great headway can and favorably influenced. 
be made in general distribution. advertiser who plans his ca 
The dual grouping of the 
people is the determining fac- the Business Boston ma 
tor in the success of any ad- responsive. 
vertising campaign in Boston. The publishers of Bostoga 
Both groups must be reached four major newspapers |o 











Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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tation, their display and gen- 
eral make-up as to gain the 
favor of the group each prefers 
to serve. An examination of 
the Boston Dailies will demon- 
strate the differences that have 
resulted. The Boston Herald- 
Traveler alone possesses those 
characteristics that are pre- 
ferred by one group. The 
similarities of the other three 
papers indicate that they all 
serve the other population 
division. 
It is not an accident or a 
mere matter of luck that the 
Herald-Traveler is the favorite 
newspaper of that group which 
is of greater importance to the 
advertiser. Herald-Traveler 
readers are loyal to their 
chosen newspaper and are not 
influenced by the other three. 
The wall of sentiment can- 
not be leveled, but the general 
advertiser can reach the entire 
buying population of Busipess 
Boston. The advertising col- 
umns of the Herald-Traveler 
must be used to cover the 
more important element. One 
of the other newspapers will 
dely divergent views of the cover most of the remainder. 
’s two population groups. This is the only advertising 
} a result they have so combination that is reasonably 
apted their editorial policies, sure of covering America’s 
ir manner of news presen- fourth greatest market. 


gE D-TRAVELER 











For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 
cluding all financial, automobile and 
publication advertising among Boston 
newspapers. 
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Above are shown two typical 
examples of our work. 

Their appeal is immediate for 
they speak of that home-like 
charm we all love. 

And these are but two picked 


from a multitude. 


Pictures that Speak 


of things near and familiar have an 
appeal all their own. Every reader sees 
himself in a cleverly posed photograph. 


Our files abound with pictures of this 
kind. They run the gamut of emotions, 
and every scene is based on familiar inci- 
dent. 


Our catalog teems with advertising 
appeals presented differently. Why not 
fill in the coupon now and have this 
assistant at your elbow. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 246 West 55th Street, New York 
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Has Mr. Place Ever Heard of 
Liquid “X”? 
An Answer to an Executive Who Questions Advertising’s Economic 
Accomplishments 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher & Staff 


, 


N a recent article* in PRINTERS 

Ink, Mr. Place asks us to vis- 
ualize factories that would nor- 
mally produce and sell all that 
they can manufacture. He states 
that advertising brings added ex- 
pense to these factories which must 
be assumed or passed on. 

In his clever and graphic snow 
shovel illustration he asks us to 
compare advertising with the belt 
conveyor that was purchased be- 
cause the proper type of snow 
shovel was not installed in the 
first place. He maintains that if 


a smaller snow shovel had been 
purchased originally the shoveler 
would never have been forced to 
increase the efficiency by adding 


the belt conveyor. 

In other words, he asks for that 
condition where demand and pro- 
duction exactly meet. While this 
Utopia may be the dream of the 
theorist, all of us know that such 
happenings only occur in rare in- 
stances. Ever since man began to 
barter for his necessities, even in 
the pedler days of distribution, 
competition has made it difficult 
for production and demand to main- 
tain a perfect balance. 

If humanity were content to do 
tomorrow just what it did yester- 
day; if all inclinations to improve 
one’s financial and living condi- 
tions were removed, then might we 
come to the era where factories 
produced in perfect proportions. 
But the desire to expand is in- 
herent. Even the little one-horse 
groceryman visualizes the day 
when he can have a bigger store 
or two stores. 

The manufacturer who does a 
$100,000 volume annually wants to 
lo a bigger business. He wants 


‘Advertising Will Increase Profits, 
i page 104, August 30, is b 
Louis V, Place, vice- -president, 7 
McCahan Sugar Refining & ©. Co. 


more volume and bigger profits. 
Even if he didn’t, he would have 
to battle to maintain his present 
volume because customers have a 
habit of shopping around. 

As the production facilities of 
competitive plants become more effi- 
cient because of the increased vol- 
ume, the manufacturer who wanted 
to stand still finds himself forced to 
lower his selling prices. To make 
the same profit that he is accustomed 
to have he now must secure more 
volume. But his old-time distrib- 
utors don’t seem to crave his mer- 
chandise as they once did. His 
brand is unknown and it is easier 
to sell advertised brands. 

Quantity production has been the 
general cause of lower prices to 
the public. Advertising has forced 
the manufacturer to toe the qual- 
ity line. It also has enabled the 
retailer to make a greater net 
profit on advertised commodities, 
even though his gross profit per 
unit is less. The speed, ease and 
quantity of sales are what count. 

Without advertising we would 
be back to the days of blind buy- 
ing. Quality cutters would make 
quantity production of high-grade 
merchandise well nigh impossible. 

The average layman will agree 
with Mr. Place’s article and unite 
with him in his belief that it is 
ridiculous to assume that the huge 
advertising appropriations do not 
add to the manufacturer’s, retail- 
er’s or consumer’s cost. But let us 
analyze two typical factories whose 
operating costs happen to be known 
to me, and see what is really tak- 
ing place. The actual products 
that they make must necessarily be 
kept incognito. 

Mr. Jones manufactures mat- 
tresses and possesses a sales vol- 
ume of $250,000 a year. He has 
a modern factory and produces 
good, but wnadvertised, merchan- 
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dise. His mattresses cost him $16 
apiece to make. The retailer pays 
him $20 and sells them to the pub- 
lic for $30. 

Across the street is Mr. Smith, 
who also is in the mattress busi- 
ness, enjoying a sales volume of 
$2,000,000 a year. His mattresses 
cost him but $13 apiece to manu- 
facture. They are identical in 
quality with those made by Mr. 
Jones, but bigger production and 
buying power have reduced his 
unit costs. The retailer pays him 
$18 a mattress and sells them to 
the public for $28. 

Advertising has brought the sec- 
ond manufacturer the necessary 
volume that makes a lower manu- 
facturing cost possible. It permits 
him to make a larger unit profit 
and still offer his mattresses to the 
trade at a lower price than that of 
his smaller competitor. He per- 
mits the retailer the same mark- 
up he enjoys on the unadvertised 
brand and the consumer saves $3 
per mattress. The reduction in 
sales resistance in manufacturing 
and distribution costs more than 
offsets the advertising expenditure. 

It is often possible in chemical 
formulas, by adding inexpensive 
Liquid X to reduce the required 
amount of expensive Liquids A, 
B and C, thereby reducing the cost 
of the finished product without im- 
pairing its quality. The practica- 
bility of such a procedure will be 
admitted by business men because 
they have seen frequent, profitable 
illustrations of manufacturing for- 
mulas. 

But when you tell these same 
business men that the addition of 
Liquid X (advertising) will reduce 
the customary amount of Liquid A 
(production costs), Liquid B (sell- 
ing costs), and Liquid C (business 
hazard), they frequently fail to see 
the point. 

Of course there is a limit to all 
this—there is a point at which ad- 
vertising adds to costs, but in be- 
tween there is the happy home of 
contented advertisers, distributors 
and customers where everybody is 
ahead. If manufacturers reach out 
into unprofitable territories, as Mr. 
Place points out, they are violat- 
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ing sound merchandising and eco- 
nomic principles and will ride to 
their own funerals. 

Mr. Place is worried about the 
small non-advertisers who hang on 
the fringe of the market created by 
the advertisers and gobble up con- 
siderable of this business. Let 
them have it, because what they 
get are but the crumbs that fall 
from the table. No manufacturer 
can hope to be so efficient as to 
avoid creating more business for 
competitors. A certain percentage 
of substitution is an expected evil 

I recall an appropriate bit of 
Edmund Burke’s philosophy which 
helps clarify this discussion. He 
said, “Nothing in progression can 
rest on its original plan. We might 
as well think of rocking a grown 
man in the cradle of an infant.” 





Kroger Grocery & Baking Buy 


Stores in Grand Rapids 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany has purchased the C. Thomas 
Stores, K. & B. Stores, White Baking 
Company, Veltmann Company, Curtis 
Creamery Company and the Thomas 
Real Estate Company, all located in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The acquired 
companies operate 166 stores and bring 
the total number in the Kroger chain 
to 4,605 stores. 





Creston “News-Advertiser” 
Appoints Allen-Klapp 


The Creston, Iowa, News-Advertiser 
has appointed The ‘Allen- Klapp Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. As 
reported in last week’s issue of Prinr- 
ers’ Ink, the Creston Daily Advertiser 
and Evening News have been merged 
as the News-Advertiser. 





Insurance Convention to Have 
Advertising Exhibit 


An exhibit of insurance advertising 
- being fae by a special committee 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence to be held at its annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., from Sep 
tember 30 to October 3. Gerald Snider, 
of the Underwriters Review, is chair 
man of the special committee. 





Made National Advertising 
Maneger, Greensboro “Record” 


Russell Dawson, formerly with the 
Pictorial Review ‘and, later, with the 
Flint, Mich., Journal, is now national 
advertising manager of the Greensboro, 

N. C., Record. 
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Consider 
The Covers 


Farm Life’s covers are friendly 
invitations to farm folks—sincere 
promises that they will find what 
they want inside. We glory in 
our job of serving more than a 
million farm families. We are 
proud of our readers and of their 
business. We recognize both 
| their intelligence and their pride 
| in their business when we con- 
fine our covers to subjects that 
are normally and naturally a part 
of the lives of our subscribers. 
Send for book of covers. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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GREAT INDUSTRY 


- and its press 


VERY YEAR the American 

people spend a sum in ex- 

cess of eight and three- 
quarter billion dollars for tex- 
tiles and wearing apparel. 

To meet this enormous de- 
mand, a great industry has 
grown up. It supplies raw 
materials. It turns them into 
fabrics and the fabrics into 
finished clothing and accesso- 
ries. It distributes these articles 
through retail stores in every 
city, town and hamlet, and by 
mail into the most remote cor- 
ners of the land. 

The breath of life of this 
great industry is news: 

Style news, for thisindustry, 
as no other, depends on style. 

Market news, for this in- 
dustry uses enormous stocks of 
many different kinds of com- 
modities. 

Buying and selling news, for 
this industry turns its stock fast, 
and its buyers are incessantly in 
the market. 

Merchandising news, for this 
industry is incomparably com- 


petitive. 
‘dhe 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


Credit and financial news, for 
this industry deals with an 
enormous number of indepen- 
dent factors. 

The textile-apparel industry 
is absolutely dependent upon 
news, and that news must be 
complete; it must be up to the 
minute, and above all it must be 
trustworthy. 

To supply news a great pub- 
lishing house has grown up 
with the textile-apparel in- 
dustry. Its publications are read 
wherever textiles or clothing 
are made or sold. 

These are the Fairchild Pub- 
lications. There are six princi- 
pal publications covering every 
stage from raw materials to the 
department store or specialty 
shop. They reach every im- 
portant unit in every stage of 
the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of textiles and wearing 
apparel. Two of them are daily 
papers with ABC circulations 
of over 30,000 and 13,000 
respectively — newspapers of 
the trade. The others are 
magazines, monthly and semi- 


FAIRCHILD 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROCHESTER 





WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
The Retailer's Newspaper 
30,194 net paid ( ABC) 


FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE ( PARIS) 
An International Textile and Style 
Monthiy—8,000 distribution 


WOMEN’S WEAR MAGAZINE 
The Authority on Feminine Styles 
21,348 net paid ( ABC) 


MAN AND HIS CLOTHES (LONDON 


British and Continental Style News 
11,000 distribution 
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monthly,with circulations rang- 
ing up to 21,000 (ABC). 

Back of them is a highly 
organized news-gathering staff 
of experts, editors, special 
writers and correspondents, in 
every quarter of Europe and 
America, and in important 
cities of other continents. 

And the publications of this 
great organization hold a 
unique place in the textile-ap- 
parel industry for one primary 
reason. 

The Fairchild Publications 
are edited and written for their 
readers and for their readers 
alone. They gather and they 
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38 years of growth 
with the textile-ap- 

arel industry the 
Fairchild Publica- 
tions have pretty 
thoroughly proved 
the possibi ities of 
trade advertising. 
The gist of their find- 
ings is outlined in 
“Influencing the 
Trade,” which will 


responsibleinquirer. 
Addressthe Fairchild 
Inqyiry Depart- 
ment. 


—— — | 
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In the course of their 


be sent gladly to any © 
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present, without fear or favor, 
the news, the whole news, and 
nothing but the news of the 
textile-apparel industry. And 
because the editorial integrity 
of the Fairchild Publications is 
unquestioned in their field, they 
are read with a regularity and 
persistence unusual in business 
publications or indeed in any 
publication of any kind. 

Primarily on account of this 
extraordinary reader-interest 
the Fairchild Publications are 
invaluable media for the adver- 
tiser who wishes to reach any 
part of the textile-apparel in- 
dustry. 


PUBLICATIONS 


8 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The Men's Style Authority 
14,381 net paid (ABC) 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES PARIS 
LONDON BERLIN 
DAILY NEWS RECORD FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
Textile-Apparel News and Ideas LONDON—PARIS 
13,234 net paid (ABC) 
: ; FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 
MEN'S WEAR—CHICAGO of the Textile-Apparel Field 
APPAREL GAZETTE 


FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
ANALYSIS 
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SYSTEM serves department heads, office man- 
agers, purchasing agents, accountants and others 
in big businesses; owners and operating heads of 
small businesses . .. . the men who suggest the 
purchase and decide upon the type of equip- 
ment ordered. 

In less than six months... . more than 33,000 
net paid circulation .... interesting evidence of 
reader preference among buying business men. 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Chicago — New York 
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“Thar 
Ain’t No Sech 


? 


Animal! 





Tue ManTeRNACH CoMPANY 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please refer us tn articles 
lefending advertised brands in retail 
wutlets ? 

The writer is anxious to secure all 
pertinent data which may be of benefit 
in the preparation of a brief on the 
positive side of the standing debate be- 
tween manufacturers of advertised goods 
and retailers. 

Tue Manternacnh Company, 
S. M. Kenyon. 


HERE is no “debate” between 

manufacturers of advertised 
goods and retailers, simply because 
there is but one side to the ques- 
tion, the positive side. Whole- 
sale and retail dealers now and 
again cry out that manufacturers’ 
advertised brands are a menace to 
the dealer’s economic welfare, yet 
where is the wholesaler or retailer 
who could run his business with- 
out them? One may go into any 
wholesaler’s establishment as well 
as into the smallest back-country 
store and find that the majority 
of package merchandise, like the 
majority of articles used by the 
individual consumer, are advertised 
brands. 

The principle works all around 
the circle. The manufacturer may 
buy his raw materials and equip- 
ment from outside sources—the 
advertised brands of other manu- 
facturers. Or he may make his 
own materials and build his own 
equipment. So may the wholesaler 
put out his private brands. So 
may the retailer, envious of the 
profit made by the manufacturer 
on his advertised brands, and en- 
vious of the profit made by the 
wholesaler on his private brands, 
put out private brands of his own. 
And so may the consumer go in 
for making everything he uses 
and thus save the profit he pays 
for goods made by others and sold 
to him. That condition was the 
starting point of business. Once 
upon a time, we are told, each 
family made all its own food, 
clothing and supplies. 

As to the quality of the prod- 
uct made by the manufacturer, or 
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put up by the retailer, and the 
profit to the retailer in merchan- 
dising one or the other, the words 
of Percy S. Straus, vice-president 
of R. H. Macy & Co., and printed 
in Printers’ Ink in September 9, 
1926, put the matter about as 
clearly as it can be stated: “It 
doubtless is true that there are 
some nationally advertised items 
which can be more easily and 
cheaply merchandised by the re- 
tailer than identical unbranded 
items. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that all nationally advertised 
brands can be more easily and 
more cheaply merchandised than 
private or wunadvertised brands. 
That depends upon the article, the 
skill in advertising, the character 
of demand, and relative cheapness 
of competing identical items and 
the relative spread of profit mar- 
gins.” 

The italics are not Mr. Straus’, 
but the editor’s. 

This is only one way of saying 
that an article of metre bs > 
made by a manufacturer and f 
miliar to consumers through the 
manufacturer’s advertising, is 
something peculiar and different 
from every other article. Another 
article of merchandise, bearing a 
retailer’s name or private brand, 
is another individual and specific 
thing. Whether one is better or 
worse, economical or the reverse, 
for the consumer, more or less 
profitable to the retailer, is de- 
terminable by reference to no gen- 
eral principle in the world. What 
has been proved true for years of 
the run of well-known brands in 
the field of food, candy and drug 
store items, may not prove true to- 
morrow with one of these brands 
in a new dress, size or at a new 
price. In the field of merchandis- 
ing, every article must stand or 
fall strictly upon its individual 
merits. 

An extensive list of articles have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications on the retailer’s atti- 
tude toward national advertising 
on manufacturers’ brands and how 
manufacturers have enlisted job- 
ber and retailer co-operation for 
their goods. This list will be mailed 
to those interested upon request.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 














Our Plumber-Dealers Used 500,000 
of Our Spring Campaign Letters 


Show the Dealer How Your Advertising Campaign Will Bring Dollars 
to His Cash Register and He Will Co-operate Willingly 


As told to C. B. Larrabee 


By John L. Campbell 


Sales Manager, C. F. Church Manufacturing Company 


ye a previous article* I stated 
that the basic advertising and 
selling philosophy of the 

Church Manufacturing Company 
could be summed up in these 
words: “We do not feel that our 
job is done until the product is 
installed in the consumer’s home.” 

Such a philosophy is not new 
but it is not always followed by 
advertisers. Indeed, I can re- 
member when it was considered 
new enough to seem almost revo- 
lutionary. It implies that the ad- 
vertiser follows through all along 
the line, with the jobber and with 
the dealer. It means not only na- 
tional advertising but local adver- 
tising, dealer helps, displays, etc. 

In the previous article I men- 
tioned the fact that we succeeded, 
largely by a direct-mail campaign, 
in getting plumbers to install 5,000 
window displays and how by an- 
other we got plumbers to use 500,- 
000 letters sent out by them to 
their consumers. It may be of 
interest to other manufacturers to 
study a typical campaign. 

When we first began to consider 
our advertising problem we were 
told that the plumber is no mer- 
chant, that ideas which work with 
the druggist or the grocer won’t 
work with him. We didn’t be- 
lieve that and proved we were 
right by getting his co-operation 
to an unexpected degree. 

We found that the plumber is 
just like any other type of mer- 
chant, a man intensely interested 
in making a living, intensely in- 
terested in profits. We discovered 
that he has been sitting on his 
doorstep waiting for some manu- 
facturer to help him, eager to ap- 


be “Teaching Dealers the Value of 
National Advertising,” 
September 13, 1928. 
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ply any advertising effort which 
he feels will sell for him. 

Knowing this, we planned our 
campaigns accordingly. 

Our spring cleaning campaign is 
typical of what we have been do- 
ing. In the first place, it is an 
application of the seasonal idea to 
the merchandising of toilet seats, 
and plumbing products. Few manu- 
facturers have tried to adapt sea- 
sonal selling to the merchandising 
of a plumbing product and yet, in 
line with our belief that our busi- 
ness is basically a lot like all other 
businesses, we felt that there 
would be a big appeal in a sea- 
sonal campaign if it were pre- 
sented in the right way. 

Therefore, early in the spring 
we sent to dealers a two-color 
broadside. In it we pointed out 
that thousands of women were 
about to engage in the familiar 
rite of spring cleaning and that 
there was no reason why the 
plumber shouldn’t cash in on this 
fact. We said: 


Right in your own neighborhood 
women will spend hundreds of dollars 
this spring in replacing the worn and 
untidy-looking things in their homes. 

A woman may have become accus- 
tomed to the sight of an old, dark 
colored or cracked toilet seat—but when 
she is doing her Spring housecleaning 
she sees it with different eyes. 

She won't be able to resist the appeal 
of replacing that seat with a beautiful 
Church Sani-White Seat if you approach 
her at this logical time. The pure 
white color of a Church Seat—the ease 
of keeping it clean—its dyrable ivory- 
like sheathing that will not crack, split, 
wear off, splinter or change color—and 
its economical cost—are features which 
will make women dissatisfied with their 
old, unsanitary seats that look unclean 
in spite of all efforts. 

omen know what Church Seats are 
—how good they are—how they add to 
the beauty of a bathroom. hey are 
told these facts in all the leading maga- 
zines throughout the country. Church 
Seat magazine advertising last year had 
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a circulation of 100,000,000—in 1928 it 
will deliver a total of 140,000,000 mes- 
sages. 

Everyone knows Church Seats—all 
you have to do is to tell the women in 
your neighborhood that you are the 
authorized dealer. On the inside page 
we will tell you how to do it. 


On the inside of the broadside 
was the heading, “We pay the ex- 
pense and do the work. All you 
have to do is send for the mate- 
rial and put it to work. Every- 
thing is free.” 

At this point let me interject a 
belief of mine that too many ad- 
vertisers are fooling themselves 
by asking dealers to bear too much 
of the expense of co-operative 
effort. 

I realize that in many businesses 
it is necessary to charge the dealer 
a small part of the cost of the 
campaign. On the other hand, I 
feel that too many manufacturers 
adopt a niggardly attitude and 
rationalize their niggardliness by 
saying, “Well, what is given the 
dealer free he doesn’t appreciate. 
If he has to pay a little he'll use 
what we send him.” 

We don’t believe in sending ad- 
vertising helps indiscriminately. 
We send nothing which is not re- 
quested by the dealer himself on 
a return card which we give him. 
Such a card was included in the 
broadside I am explaining. In- 
discriminate distribution of helps 
invites waste. Still, if the dealer 
is willing to take the trouble of 
sending a return card, the chances 
are that he will use the material 
if it is good. Right there is 
where so many campaigns fail. 
The material, when the dealer gets 
it, is so shoddy or so obviously 
ineffective that the dealer refuses 
to send it out. 

We believe in bearing the ex- 
pense so long as dealers will co- 
operate. To date they have. 

In the broadside we picture the 
units in our campaign and describe 
them fully and attach the return 
card. 

If we did not hear from the 
dealer within a reasonable time 
we sent the following letter: 


Last week we mailed you a complete 
announcement of a Spring Houseclean- 
ing Campaign we were ready to give 
you free of charge. 
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Did you receive this announcement? 

Frankly the campaign material is the 
finest sales help we have ever prepared 
for our retail distributors, and we feel 
you are missing a wonderful opportunity 
to sell seats if you let this offer pass by. 

Look over the enclosed Spring House- 
cleaning letter and visualize this with 
your name imprinted at the top. Two 
hundred of these letters, 200 post cards 
returnable to you, window posters, and 
booklets, with full instructions how to 
use, are yours for the asking. 

All you have to do is return the 
enclosed card with a letterhead or bill- 
head, and you will get all this material 
for a timely campaign among your 
customers on Church Seats—without a 
cent of cost to you. 

Time is short—send back the card 
today and let us help you sell more 
seats. 

PF. S. mplete Campaign will be in 
your ay ve days after you send 
for it. 


With this letter went a copy of 
the , illustrated letter we had 
planned for the dealer’s use. 

Such a letter as we wrote the 
dealer is in line with our policy of 
a thorough follow-up. We don’t 
want to suffer because a dealer 
has temporarily mislaid a broad- 
side or has been careless and slow 
in sending in the card. 

When the dealer sent back the 
card we sent him a letter of ac- 
knowledgment. On the same day 
we forwarded to the dealer our 
unit package, containing enough 
material ettectively to circularize 
a sizeable number of customers. 
On top of this package was an in- 
struction sheet containing the fol- 
lowing information: 


LETTERS 
In this box you will find a li 
supply of ‘imprinted letterheads c 
taining the Spring Housecleaning letter, 
which you will mail to your customers 
over your own signature. To fully 
profit by this campaign, mail these let- 
ters immediately because this is a sea- 
sonal campaign. In order to get the 
best results, permit no delay in mailing 
these out. 
Post Carps 
With each letter you send out, in- 
clude one of the return post cards 
enclosed in this box. It is essential 
that you prompt your customers to 
reply to your letter, and the post card 
will make it easy for them to do this. 
Notice every card is printed with your 
name and return address. 
PAMPHLETS 
The pamphlets in this box entitled 
“An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom 
More Attractive” are for your use in 
replying to inquiries this campaign digs 
up for you. ou will find a sufficient 
quantity of these to meet a liberal re- 
sponse from your trade. 
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E. J. O'Sullivan 





We take pleasure in 
announcing the ap- 
| pointment of E. J. 
| O’Sullivan as De- 
troit representative 
| of The Farm Journal 
effective at once. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


P. E. WARD, Publisher 
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Wreue is a trade-mark really worth?”’ is a common question. 















“What establishes the value of a trade-mark,” would be more perti- 
nent to the subject. 


Recent investigations reveal that trade-marks may be very widely 
known without causing people to buy the product. 


For instance, over ten thousand women were recently asked for the 
names of the “‘best” commodities in a certain field. 


91% instantly, and without slightest hesitation, named a certain one. 


But—only 8% of those women, further investigation revealed, actually 
bought that wondane: 92% spent their money for competitive brands! 


Statistics compiled in other fields bring out the same odd paradox. 


On the other hand, in another field, less than 30% of those questioned 
ever even heard of a certain product. But 75% of those were regular 
buyers! 


In the early days of advertising, the chief objective was to “get your 
name before the public.” For that sufficed to attract sales. 


Thus, in those days, well-known trade-marks had great value; while 
today, being “well-known” often means comparatively little. 


The sole value of a name, under modern conditions, is whether or not 
the public uses that name in -Buyinc. The real value of a trade- 
mark is measured in exact ratio to the public’s Buyinc usacE of 
that name. 













For that reason, present-day advertising stresses the merit of the . 
article far more forcefully than the mere NAME. 
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For a “good name” today—from the standpoint of sales and profits — 
means the name of a product which the public believes in enough to 
spend its money on; no more or no less. 


If being well-known were enough, “Sunny Jim,” would be proportion- 
ately as valuable today as “Uneeda,” “Listerine,” “Postum,” 
“Quaker,” or a number of others selling high into millions. 


Without consumer usage of the name “Ivory” in buying soap, the 
trade-matk “Ivory” would be worth, what? 


It’s not because the names “Camel” and “Lucky Strike” are “‘well- 
known” that they are valuable. But because the public uses them in 
buying cigarettes. 


Some of the best known trade-marks are used the least in that way. 
Some of the least known are used the most frequently. 


Hence a great mistake in advertising is to feature a Trade-Mark or 
Slogan over a product itself. Jt is public belief in certain PRopucTS 
that makes the trade-names of these products valuable. 


And that sort of belief is not predicatéd on getting a lot of people to 
KNow your trade-mark, but on getting a lot of people to want your 
product. 


Judging advertising from that standpoint is important. Symbols rarely 
sell. Their only advertising value is in the few remaining countries 
where so few people can read or reason, that signs alone can reach 
them. In intelligent America, REASONS are demanded. 


BLACKETT-SAMPLE-HUMMERT, Ine. 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Columbia’s First Data Book! 


 Wiccrgcreeese takes pardonable pride 
in announcing the publication of its 
first data book called “The Eyes of 


Tomorrow.” 


The contents not only include every im- 
portant fact about Columbia and its great 
Family Market, but information and sta- 
tistics on the big Catholic Institutional 
Market which it also reaches and influ- 


ences. 


Copies are now being mailed to all national 
advertisers and agencies. Extra copies 
may be procured by addressing our New 
York office on business stationery. 


720,543 


Average net p:id circulation, six months ended June 30th, 1928 
Member of the A. B. C. 


(COLUMBIA 


A NATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 


Published and printed by the Knights of Columbus in their own 
plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


DAVID j. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office : 25 W. 43rd St., New York 


J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Winpow Srrips anp Posters 
You will find also two window strips 
size 12 x 44, one poster size 22 x 28, 
nd the window stickers to attach them 

) your windows. 

Take advantage of these window 
elps, and put them up. They will tie 
your store up directly. with your mail 
campaign and the Church National 
ampaign. 

IMPORTANT 

The success of your campaign de- 
pends entirely upon the prompt dis- 
patching of your letters to your trade, 
and immediate posting of the Spring 
Housecleaning Window Helps, 

We are pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with you and 
wish you complete success in your 
merchandising campaign. 


Inside was the supply of illus- 
trated letters, folders, return cards 
for consumer use, window strips 
and pasters for the dealer to use 
on the strips. 

The illustrated letter was printed 
on blue paper and on the inside 
was a double-page spread deliver- 
ing a selling message on Church 
Seats. Pictures of six different 
items from our line were shown. 
The letter imprinted with the 
dealer’s letterhead read as follows: 


housecleaning is with us 
again. Everything must be scrubbed 
and polished until it sparkles. It is a 
very important task because your suc- 
cess or failure as a housewife depends 
on whether or not your home properly 
reflects your efforts. 

At this time the things that escape 
your notice for more than eleven months 
stand right out; their unattractiveness 
and defects are very apparent. Take 
that dark-colored or cracked toilet seat 
for instance. No matter how much you 
wash and scrub it, it doesn’t appear 
clean and really spoils the appearance 
of an otherwise attractive bathroom. 

You know that that toilet seat is 
clean—but it surely doesn’t look it. 
It makes you feel so ashamed of your 
bathroom when guests come to your 
home. You can’t blame them for jude: 
ing by appearances. You are not being 
fair to yourself by trying to get along 
without a Church Sani-White Seat. 

Why suffer this embarrassment any 
longer when a Church Sani-White Seat 
costs so little that even the most mod- 
est home can easily afford one? 

You will be as proud of your bathroom 
as any other room in your home when 
you have a new Church Seat put in. 
Its pure, glistening white will add re- 
finement and impress everyone who 
sees your bathroom with the unques- 
tionable knowledge that cleanliness pre- 
vails, 

Install one now. It will make this 
Spring housecleaning more worth while. 
In a few minutes your bathroom will 
be beautifully transformed and it will 
be a source of gratification to your good 
judgment for many years. 


Spring 
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P. S. Return the card for our inter- 
esting little bodklet-—An Easy Way to 
gg a Bathroom More Attractive.— 
t’s free. 


The folder was of six pages, 
had an attractive cover, showed 
samples of the line, and re- 
emphasized our sales argument. 

All that was left for the dealer 
was to address and mail these let- 
ters. The rest we did for him. 

At the time we sent the broad- 
side we also sent a letter to our 


plumbing supply houses, the 
wholesalers who distribute our 
products. This explained the 


campaign and then continued as 
follows: 


The purpose of this offer to the 
plumber is to increase the distribution 
of Church Seats to the benefit of our 
retail and wholesale distributors in their 
respective communities. 

The mailing out of these letters by 
plumbers localizes our national adver- 
tising program and ties in each dealer 
in his own community as the outlet for 
Church Seats. It directly stirs up busi- 
ness for him which otherwise he would 
not have gotten, and will be the means 
of not only selling Church Seats but 
landing him other prospects for bath- 
room fixtures, and should procure new 
customers for him. 

As the cards are directly returnable 
to the plumber who sends out the let- 
ters, the campaign will react for him 
exactly the way our national campaign 
reacts for the Church Co., and every 
inquiry he gets is a prospective sale 
for him. : 

A great many of your customers will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
merchandise Church Seats at no cost 
to themselves, and in so doing will 
increase their sales. Every _ Be 
who goes into this campaign will fur- 
nish us with his jobber’s name and we 
in turn intend to send those names to 
the respective wholesalers named; and 
we will let you know what customers of 
yours participate. 

We feel, however, it is most impor- 
tant in the meantime that you acquaint 
your entire sales force with this Spring 
Housecleaning Drive, as it is a psy- 
chological time for plumbers to put in 
a stock of Church Seats, anticipating 
the business they will be able to arouse 
through their campaign. 

We will be very pleased to supply 
you, if interested, with a sufficient 
quantity of these broadsides and sample 
letters to supply your salesmen each 
with a set upon receipt of information 
as to how many you would want. 

We feel that this is an excellent 


opportunity for you as a wholesaler to 
book a lot of business on Church Seats 
from your customers, and look forward 
with pleasure to receiving the same 
hearty co-operation and support from 
you on this campaign as we have always 
received in the past. 
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If there are any details in connection 
with the campaign which are not 
covered above, we will be very glad to 
supply them on request. 


If a plumber requested the ma- 
terial a letter was sent to the sup- 
ply house through which his orders 
would come, suggesting that the 
jobber get in touch with the dealer 
at once. 

In addition we offered to supply 
our wholesalers with sets of the 
material for their salesmen who 
could explain our plan to the 
dealers and thus pick up extra 
orders for the material. A num- 
ber of supply houses co-operated 
in this way through their sales- 
men. 

That is the campaign; nothing 
elaborate, but, we believe, thor- 
ough. The fact that dealers re- 
quested 500,000 of the letters 
proves to us its effectiveness, par- 
ticularly when it is considered 
that the announcements were all 
made by mail and that most of 
the requests came in on the return 
cards. If the plumber were not 
eager for help we would have had 
no such results. 

If we are to live up to our sell- 
ing philosophy we must follow 
through with campaigns such as 
the one just outlined. We know 
that it has been effective and, 
coupled with our present policies, 
we know that it will continue to 
increase sales. 

The letters which have come to 
us from plumbers, telling about 
the results they have secured from 


the campaign, convince us of its. 


effectiveness. The following, from 
a Somerville, Mass., plumber, is 
typical : 


I thought it might interest you to 
know of the results I had from mailing 
the Church Seats advertis‘ng matter to 
my customers this spring. 

From postals returned, I remodelled 
five bathrooms besides other remodellin 
in the houses. During the Summer f 
have remodelled over twenty bathrooms 
and am still at more. None of this 
has been contract work and it has run 
from around $275 to over $1,000 a job. 

I feel that the Church literature in- 
terested many of my customers and 
gave me an opportunity to talk it over 
with them and show ,the advantages in 
having a sanitary up-to-date bathroom 
in their homes and assure you that 
I have specified and used Church seats 
on all the jobs. 

I obtained the best results from this 
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advertising that I have ever had from 
any I have ever sent out before and 
ig that I should let you know about 
it. 

The average retailer may, at 
times, seem pretty hard-boiled and 
unreceptive. Beneath his skin, 
however, he is eager for help. His 
protective coating of unreceptive- 
ness is worn because he wants to 
guard against the unsound plans 
that are laid before him. Show 
him, however, how any plan is 
going to bring dollars into his 
cash register and you'll find him 
willing enough to co-operate. 

Once he has signified his will- 
ingness make it aS easy as pos- 
sible for him to carry out the 
plan. He is a busy man and will 
appreciate any help you can give 
him. 

A sound plan furnished to the 
dealer so that it requires the 
minimum of effort and expense is 
almost sure to meet with an en- 
thusiastic dealer response. 





Death of E. H. Crosby 


E. Hugh Crosby, advertising manager 
of the Manchester, Conn., Herald, died 
recently at that city. He was pub- 
lisher, fifty-eight years ago, of the Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., Bulletin. Thirty years 
ago he joined the Herald, then a semi- 
weekly, and later, when that paper in- 
corporated, became a principal stock- 
holder. 





Join Manning Studios 


D. F. Montgomery, formerly produc- 
tion manager of The Sweeney & James 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has joined the Manning Studios, com- 
mercial art, of that city, in a similar 


capacity. 

H. ref Pomeroy has joined the Akron, 
Ohio, office of the Manning Studios as 
art director. 





Fairchild Publications Appoint 
G. Lynn Sumner Agency 


The Fairchild Publications, New 
York, have appointed The Lynn 
Sumner Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising account. 





A. E. Shephard with Kramer 
Associates 


Arthur E. Shephard, recently Eastern 
manager of Roger Williams, Inc., Cleve- 
land, has joined the staff of Kramer 
Associates, Inc., New York, direct ad- 
vertising. 
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This letter and ballot card were sent 
to each member of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 














THE GEORGE L. DYER COMPANY 


New Yorx—Cuicaco 






May 10, 1928. 





rhe letter Dear Mr 





. Jones: 










The entire membership of the A. I. A. is being asked to 
participate in a vote on the efficiency of the oe, in 
the architectural field. Your vote is essential to mak ™ 
it successful, and we will be grateful for a minute 
your time. 

A vote in favor of the better magazines is a vote 
against the poor ones and we believe that you will want 
to help those that help you. The paper which is most 
valuable to you and is rendering a greater service to your 
profession will benefit in proportion to the service it 
renders. 

Would you mind taking a minute to answer the ques- 
tions on the enclosed post card and dropping it in the 
mail? There is no necessity for signing your name. 

If you would care to see the final results, we will 
gladly send you a copy in return for your courtesy. 



















Sincerely yours, 


Tue Georce L. Dyer Company. 








. Please number the magazines below in the order of your 
The ballot preference. They are now arranged in alphabetical order. 
Please mark your first choice as No. 1 and your second 
as No. 2, etc. 


American Arcuitect Tue Arcuitect Pencit Points 
ARCHITECTURE Forum REcorD 


What is the reason for your preference? 


Send me with your compliments a copy of the results of 
the investigation. 


ihn bh ncides c00ssauens$eeadses es Ceaeebeaneeset 


PO FP TT ee ne ee 











If you would like to see the results of this 
study, we will gladly send you a copy without 
obligation. The Architectural Forum, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
Postscript Is 
Challenged 





Graton & Kwnicut Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We recently had quite a difference 
of opinion here with respect to the 
use of postscripts. This suggested the 
possibility of writing to you and get- 
ting some definite authoritative state- 
ment as to whether or not the postscript 
actually has any right to exist. 

There is no question in my mind 
about it, as it is my belief that when 
the postscript is used to emphasize a 
certain point or suggest some definite 
action, as, for instance, the sending 
back of a return card, it has a very 
definite use and is particularly effective. 

I do not believe that it should simply 
be tacked on to a letter because some- 
body has forgotten something which 
should have been put in the body of 
the letter. In cases such as this, it 
seems that the letter should be re- 
written unless it is simply a matter of 
routine. 

If you have any information on this 
subject which you can send us, we 
would very much appreciate it. 

J. J. Suet, 
Manager, Sales Development. 


O one knows who invented the 
postscript, but wise men have 
agreed for generations that it was 
a woman. This is a tribute. It 
was Henry Ward Beecher who 
said of a woman’s postscript that 
it usually contained the gist of her 
letter and that her letter could be 
called the pistol and her postscript 
the bullet. That its origin is so- 
cial is also pretty certain, though 
its early history is shrouded in the 
mists of the past. Its known his- 
tory runs inconspicuously through 
the history of belles-lettres. In 
modern form and use, the post- 
script is probably one of the most 
effective devices of social and 
business correspondence. 
Discussions concerning the uses 
of postscripts should confine them- 
selves to their uses in sales letters 
and avoid reference to their use in 
social and business letters of a 
personal, informal or routine na- 
ture. In ordinary correspondence, 
the postscript is used almost ex- 
clusively as a convenience, and 
here it is as permissible as the ex- 
pletives of colloquial speech. Most 
postscripts of this kind are liter- 
ally what the word means—post, 
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after, scribo, write—something not 
thought of in writing the letter, 
and therefore written after the let- 
ter was written. 

But the postscript of the sales 
letter—that is something very dif- 
ferent. Like the coupon of an 
advertisement, a postscript may 
often be the most important fea- 
ture of a letter, for postscripts on 
single-page letters, like coupons 
on one-page advertisements, are 
frequently read first. 

The sales effectiveness of the 
postscript is sometimes lost sight 
of. It has a wide field of useful- 
ness because of its preferred posi- 
tion. Depending upon the amount 
of skill which goes into its mak- 
ing, it will excite an indifferent 
reader’s interest and cause him to 
read the letter when otherwise he 
might have thrown it aside, and 
after he has read it, it will incite 
action by spotlighting an im- 
portant fact or reason why the 
reader should inquire further or 
send his order. 

Not all advertisements should 
have coupons, but most sales let- 
ters asking for action on the read- 
er’s part, would be better letters 
were they sent out with good post- 
scripts. Writers of sales letters 
should cultivate the postscript 
habit assiduously. It is a sales 
letter’s most valuable and some- 
times its most efficacious function. 
It does what simply could not be 
done in any other way. 

Several articles have appeared 
in Printers’ INK on the uses of 
postscripts. References to them 
will be sent on request.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Join Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency 

Harold S. McGuire and R. A. L. 
Herweg have joined the Charles H. 
Touzalin Agency, Chicago, advertising. 
Mr. McGuire was formerly Western 
manager of the Capehart-Carey Corpora- 
tion, with which Mr. Herweg was also 
connected as director of copy of its 
Chicago office. 


T. B. Moody with Fitzgerald 
Agency 

Thomas B. Moody, formerly with 

The Reese Advertising Agency, Inc., 

New Orleans, is now in charge of 

research for the Fitzgerald Advertising 

Agency, Inc., also of that city. 
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Lone Star 
Constructor 


4 The largest and most 


comprehensive circula- 
tion going to the Texas 
construdtion industry. 


Construction Bldg. 
Dallas 


Hardware and 
Implement Journal 
A Business Magazine for 
the Hardware, Imple- 
ment, and Sporting 

s Trades of th 
Southwest. 
1900 St. Paul St.,Dallas 


Texas 


7] Commercial News 
i 623,000 paid Texas circu- 


lation. Retail, wholesale, 
manufa@uring, rofes- 
sions. Write a "Tbe 


1 6<‘Texas Market”’, > pease 
y of TexasMark: eting Facts. 


Sugar Land, Texas 


The Southwestern 
Purchaser 
Covers general industrial 
market through the pur- 
chasing agents of the 
big companies. 
Magnolia Building 

3 Dallas 


The Southwest Now Has Its 
Own Business Papers 


Co-incident with the progress in business that has come 
to the Southwest in recent years has been the gradual 
developement of trade journals and business papers in 
the territory. 


Texas Insurance 
Semi-Monthbly 
Don Coates, Publisher 
Read by more agents in 


Texas than any other in- 
surance journal. 


Southland Life Bldg. 
Dallas 


Southwestern 
Retailer 


Read monthly in 6,000 
department stores “and 
apparel shops. 


805 Wholesale Mer- 
chants Bidg., Dallas 


Southern 
Pharmaceutical 
Journal 
The Bulletin Board of the 


Southern drug market. 
Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas 


Southwestern 
Banker 


“Covers the Southwest 

Like the Sunshine” 

Reaching 87% of the 

Banks. S weser-clene 
years old. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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These business papers offer to national advertisers a real 
opportunity to cover a fast growing section of the country, 
a section that is distinct and separate, as a trading area, 
from any other territory in the United States. 


(onsult the List Below for Coverage of Your Particular Markets 





INSURANCE 






APPAREL 





“*BUSINESS PAPERS 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


TEXAS - OKLAHOMA - ARKANSAS - LOUISIANA 
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Edited from 
TULSA, OKLA. 
World Building 


CHICAGO 
35 East Wacker Drive 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
West Building 


Petroleum Securities 
Building 


Published from 


* CLEVELAND 
1213 W. Third St. 
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Sf!) Re eR 
Reader-interest? 


Judge for yourself~ 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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ERE’S a sample 
of the editorial 
flavor of National 


Petroleum News. You 
don’t even need to be an 
oil-man to feel the grip 
and thrill of this word- 
picture, which is charac- 
teristicof N. P. N. editorial 
treatment. Paul Wagner, 
its author, lays no claim 
to being a feature writer, 
his fame in the oil industry 
being tied up with petrol- 
iferous geology. 10 years 
with N. P.N., he has been 
in charge of the important 
Houston office for the 
greater part of that time. 
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the disagreeable extremes under High Heaven 

have been painted on a drab brown canvas 
with a brush dipped in venom and by an artist 
with a cosmic grouch—there is oil. 


That explains tersely why millions upon millions of 
dollars have been poured into the development of the 
Permian salt basin region of west Texas and southeast- 
ern New Mexico. 


It explains also why still other millions have been in- 
vested in great transportation systems to move the oil 
produced there to plants away from the region, there to 
be refined for useful purposes and consumed throughout 
the nation. 


Again, it explains the toil and sweat of human en- 
deavor through which is being wrenched from the bowels 
of a fetid land the prized fluid that turns the wheels of 
commerce and provides power for the pleasure bound. 


Thus, in the course of industrial events, it becomes 
time for the writer to record his observations on another 
of his periodical trips into the moribund and salt-in- 
crusted fastnesses of this region. 


The peak of the country’s innate cussedness is reached 
in mid-summer. Small wonder, then, that the sulfur oil 
produced in such a region should smell so vile. 


Rattlesnakes and gila monsters; salt lakes and gyp 
waters; sand and dust now, or mud after the occasional 
rains that regional history records; snow or sunstroke, 
according to the season. 


Dumb cows and dumber cowboys; cyclones and stifling, 
breezeless heat; horned toads and scorpions; mesquite 
and multiform cacti; flat tires and dead horses. No roads 
and little need for them, until the coming of the oil man; 
cloudbursts and dry sand-choked creek beds; cliche and 
barbed-wire fences; sheep and them as are beholden to 
them. Dry farmers and a few drier farms; windmills 
and dusty corrals; buzzards and jack-rabbits; prairie dogs 
and hoot owls; endless vistas and scorching miles; marrow- 
freezing “northers” in winter and brain-numbing heat 
in summer.” 


T: that Land of Screaming Silences where all 
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' The TRUTH About Circulation 


In Argentina 














Otaled %$86,300.0 





Paper Sets Circulation Record 
By Cable to the Herald Tribune 
BUENOS AYRES, Aug. 15.—The pow- 
; erful newspaper “‘La Prensa,” owned by 
} the wealthy and influential Paz family 
set a new record for circulation among 
“South American newspapers during 
‘July. During thé month, the average 
, Gaily circulation of the paper was 271,- 
730 copies and the average Sunday cir- 

* culation, 378.737 copies, a sworn state- 
‘ment of the circulation revealed to- 
dey 








= 
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The above news item appearing in the a 
August 16th issue of the New York ne 
Herald Tribune is ample evidence of a 
LA PRENSA’S dominating position in a 
Argentina. m 


LA PRENSA publishes more pages, 
more copies, and gives the most com- ti 
| plete coverage of any newspaper in . 
i Argentina. In fact it is: D 


i **South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS : 


14 Cockspur Street 250 Park Avenue 
London, S. W.1 New York 


ata 





















Making the Product Itself an 
Attention-Director 


Important Places in an Illustration Pointed Out to the Reader by 
Articles Ingeniously Placed in the Layout 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE are any number of 

clever ways by which one cer- 
tain place or objective in an ad- 
vertising illustration can be pointed 
to and otherwise urged on the 
reader as the most vital thing of 
ill, but artists seem to be turning 
more and more to the 
product itself as an at- 
tention-director. The 
value of this idea is ob- 
vious. 

In a single illustra- 
tion the product, plus a 
vital selling argument 
or demonstration, are 
fused in one and a sim- 
plified picture arrived 
at. A number of cam- 
paigns have found such 
combinations a genuine 
asset for serializing a 
year’s effort, with now 
and again a variation 
to relieve possible mo- 


Swoosh! A dose of 
Drano makes the laziest, 
drain as lively as a mill-race! / 








group of five around a bridge 
table, and drawing the thus fea- 
tured figure in a lighter value than 
the others, the eye is of course led 
at once to tube and player. The 
tube becomes a_vision-arrow. 


Everything else in that composi- 


we 
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adopted for half-page 
magazine space by For- 


han’s dentifrice. The 

tube of paste is the Sp a 

“arrow,” the guiding “je 
Canada 


element in every adver- 
tisement. It is itself 
unusually prominent but 
also is invaluable in 
pointing out the most 
important part of the human in- 
terest illustrations. 

Continuing, in a slightly changed 
form, its campaign idea of “4 
out of 5,” the advertising turns to 
action pictures, each containing 
five people. And one of the group 
has sparkling teeth. The others 
are in shadow. 

By slipping a delicately drawn 
tube of Forhan’s down into the 


illustration, sufficiently large to in- 
corporate, say, this one figure, of a 
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Drano 


Cleans and Opens Drains 
... keeps them free-flowing 


i! 


THE CAN OF DRANO POINTS TO TEXT AND NAME PLATE 
AS WELL AS SHOWING WHAT THE PRODUCT DOES 


tion is secondary to the fifth fig- 
ure and the tube. 

An exceptionally resourceful in- 
stance of putting this type of illus- 
tration to work in a dual manner 
is to be found in a non-breakable 
vacuum bottle series, run in news- 
papers and magazines recently. 
The bottles, faithfully reproduced 
from posed photographs, are al- 
ways shown in action, as if fall- 
ing. This serves to lead the eye 
to them, to begin with, as move- 
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ment always invites extra visual 
consideration. 

But in falling their trend is 
in the direction of important small 
illustrations and a point of con- 
tact, which demonstrates how the 
container happened to fall. It 
might have been pushed off a table 
or from a rocky ledge or from the 
running board of a 
motor car, and the 
tumbling vacuum 
bettles lead the 
eye to this series 
of accidents, al- 
though there are 
other elements in 
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White teeth deceive out, 
4 out of 5 
BECAUSE... 
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runs straight to the drain pipe and 
through it, ending at the name 
plate or at some central human in- 
terest illustration. 

It is not too much to claim for 
these magazine pages that the com- 
paratively tiny can, rendered in 
pen and ink, to contrast with the 
very elaborate wash drawings else- 

where in each lay- 
commands 
first attention on 
the part of the 
reader. 

The can of 
Drano says : “Take 
notice of me and 







the secondary illus- teeth are only as I shall point out 
trations, such as exactly where I do 
figures and scenic Healthy as the Gums my work and how 





backgrounds. 

The product is 
a “pointer” of the 
most adroitly 
planned character 
throughout the en- 
tire campaign. 

The art tech- 
nique used has 
much to do with 
the success of il- 
lustrations in this 
field. As a rule, 
the product itself 


should be handled Sp ohitecamueat 
in a medium which ie ae 
will contrast with — @ sis mameder der ues 

bigh coll a health from 4 per- 


its surroundings. 





I do it, and show 
you other inter- 
esting things along 
the way.” That 
purpose exactly is 
served in all of 
the compositions. 
It is really a quite 
remarkable series 
in every respect. 
If it is important 
that the reader be- 


iatontntest, cme. thoroughly 
ane fem sod bey. Ae familiar with the 
ats product, then the 
or : - 
anutinwncee scheme is a wise 
youpumedailywih One, because it ac- 
this deaufrice, following 


com plishes that 


Thus, in the For- SStumuaes saseoenas 22¢ so much 

han’s — A. nnn signesin ae more. The entire 
a t 7 rt deoufnce 

bs - ed, nd ith vse of harsh abrasives amd at Portes (cmpemy Mew York t e a me u ing 

of gray, and wi ypography, is ani- 

no attempt to re- Forhan's for the gums mated by a layout 


produce fine detail, 
small lettering, etc., 
while the . VISION ARROW 
picture was vigor- 
ously strong in wash. There should 
be, in other words, contrast be- 
tween the pointing object and the 
remainder of the composition. 
The popular and long-continued 
Drano campaign proves that this 
is a wise measure. Tilted cans, 


with dotted lines actively sweep- 
ing downward from the sifter top, 
guide the eye to what the product 
does. At varying depths from the 
can there are little drawings of 
kitchen sinks and the dotted line 





YOUR THETe 288 ONLY 26 SEekTET «6 TOUR GUNS 
THE FORHAN’S TUBE ACTS AS A 
IN ALL FORHAN 
main ADVERTISEMENTS 


plan of far more 
than ordinary 
cleverness, plus the 
science of guiding 
vision to definitely established parts 
of the page. 

Picturing the product conspicu- 
ously has always been a considera- 
tion with the advertiser, but as a 
rule he has felt that placing it in 
some corner, without an attempt at 
animation, was about as far as he 
could go. What else was there 
without making it the main pic- 
torial theme? 

Few advertisers have considered 
this interesting combination style 
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A Display Advertising Record 
W ithout Precedent in Argentina 


LA NACION of Buenos Aires published on August Ist, 

1928 (an ordinary week day) 39,424 lines of display ad- 
vertising, a record never before known in Argentine 
Journalism. 


The following figures show the display advertising 
linage of LA NACION of Buenos Aires during 
the first half of this year as compared with the 
first half of last year: 


1st 6 months 1927: 1st 6 months 1928: 
2,851,464 lines 3,032,876 lines 


La Nacion Gains Over the First Half of 1927 by 181,412 Lines 


\\ LA NACION has maintained its 
lead in display advertising over 
its nearest competitor day after 
day, month after month, year 
after year. For the first half 
of 1928 as compared with 
a similar period of 1927 


La Nacion Leads by 468,776 Lines 


rots pe in LA NA- 
CION of Buenos Aires 
brings the results that 
count, or it coul 
not continue 
to receive this 
preference 
for so many 
years. 
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Write for 
Sample 











ee General Offices in 
t 


United States: epresentatives 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @& Co., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 


Representative 


383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage—Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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of illustration which serves several 
useful purposes and gives even 
more prominence to the article 
advertised while acting as a 
“pointer.” Space is also conserved 
and the composition freed from 
“just another interrupting picture 
element,” from which so many ad- 
vertisements unquestionably suffer 
even today. 

An animate picturing of the ar- 
ticle is always better 
than the inanimate, al- 
though sometimes it be- 
comes admittedly diffi- 
cult to find an excuse 
for putting action into 
a commonplace product, 
which might not appear 
to call for motion. 
That is where the 
imagination of the crea- 
tive layout artist comes 
in, as in the series of 
tumbling vacuum con- 
tainers. 

There could be no 
more pleasing and im- 
pressive example of the 
effectiveness of illustra- 
tions in this field than 
the long-continued se- 
ries for a flashlight, 
with dramatic episodes 
pictured in the beam of 
light from the flash it- 
self. It is all so com- 


caroe of sin Thar's 
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ing the story. But just outside 
the lines all is gloom and dark- 
ness. Light virtually forms a 
border for the illustrations, with 
the Mazda lamp itself guiding the 
eye upward, the rays shading 
through the illustrations to the 
headings. 

With equal effectiveness the 
lower part of the same lamp leads 
the eye to the typography in lower 


Light up....for happiness 


irom one socker ie order A Q 
Avoid thes Buy Edvsow Mazo Lamps ie the “o 
the thevtry wey wed the safe Me 


pact and orderly, and EDISON MAZDA LAM PS 


the product is so closely 
allied with what it 
does. 

Equally interesting is 
the campaign for Edi- 
son Mazda lamps. This is prob- 
ably one of the outstanding se- 
rials in which the product leaps 
forward into the eye, as the very 
first item, and at the same time 
guides the eye to action illustra- 
tions relating to what you are 
asked to buy. 

The scheme in this instance has 
been made a campaign composi- 
tion feature throughout. The 
lamps project into two-color half- 
tone illustration, directly above, 
and two enclosing lines, radiating 
out from it, strike across square 
pictures where good lighting con- 
ditions are in evidence. In this 
path of light figures assist in tell- 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS HAVE BEEN FEATURED IN THIS 
WAY THROUGHOUT AN ENTIRE CAMPAIGN 


position. This layout has individ- 
ualized this Mazda advertising. 

If you have been a close follower 
of Hoover vacuum cleaner dis- 
plays, you will have noted that the 
sweeper becomes a magic wand, 
calling the eye to definite parts of 
the advertisements. In the hands 
of a housewife, it may project 
down into a headline and empha- 
size a single word. 

Now and then a product seems 
to be “made” for pointing out the 
important phases of its own use. 
The Warner-Patterson Company 
manufactures a special product for 
loosening parts of. motor cars 
which become rusted, such as nuts. 
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—and common sense. 






agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 





| The soundness and capacity of an advertising | 


|\ULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. g771 Glycerine Soap and ether Toilet Products 
913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
13 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1925 1926 1927 1928 


tHE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
1 HOS, A. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 




































tHE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Produc 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


rERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 1920 1921 —— —— —— —— —— —— 1928 


Ss. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 


in New York 1926 1927 1928 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radic 1927 1928 
. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 1928 


tHE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstick and other beauty aids 1927 1928 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 
ULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigar: 1928 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Tubes . 1928 
rHE GANNETT CO., INC., Newspaper’ Publishers 1928 
Hanff-Metzger 
Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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steel cost 
on such a 
building as 
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exceed 
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PENTON 
PUBLICATIONS 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 


POWER BOATING 
Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 
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Authority in Its Industry } 






INDUSTRY SAVED MILLIONS 
BY BUSINESS PAPER AID 

































HE structural steel industry was dormant. Steel 

was steel, to be fabricated and erected into 

buildings when specified by engineers or archi- 

tects. Steel was sought for, not sold. It had 
always been so. This tradition pervaded the struc- 
tural industry. 


Following the postwar boom and depression structural 
steel producers and fabricators found that many of 
their markets had been lost to other materials. But, 
at the same time, the quality of steel had been im- 
proved to such an extent that specifications in many 
cases had become antiquated. One such instance was 
the average building code which specified a maximum 
unit strength of only 16,000 pounds per square inch. 


Structural engineers recognized that under these con- 
ditions they were selling their product at a disadvantage. 
They sought the help of Iron Trade Review. The editors 
of this great publication were quick to respond. Thor- 
oughly they analyzed the situation. Then came action. 
Editorials and articles were published favoring increase 
of unit stress from 16,000 to 18,000 pounds per square 
inch and spreading the gospel of better merchandising. 


The result has been the adoption of a new building 
code in which the qualities of structural steel were recog- 
nized. This code has been approved by more than 100 
cities resulting in the saving of millions of dollars to 
industry through the more efficient use of structural 
steel—another example of the practical service to com- 
merce rendered by great business publications like 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 





The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A. B.C.. A. B. P., N. P. A. 
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Each Warner Liquid Magic com- 
position turns to the product as the 
solution of calling specific atten- 
tion to a selling zone in the hu- 
man-interest pictures. The can has 
a sharp and pointed spout which, 
in this instance, becomes the “ar- 
row.” 

A disgruntled mechanic may be 
photographed energetically attempt- 
ing to loosen a 
rusted and refrac- 
tory nut. And the 
can-pointer termi- 
nates at this exact 
place on the cam- 
era study. Since 
this place is where 
the product does 
its work, the appli- 
cation of the idea 
in the layout is 
doubly effective 
and legitimate. 

For the second 
season, Conklin 
pen displays allow 
the pen to serve as 
the directing visual 
unit and the cur- 
rent campaign is 
even stronger than 
the others. The 
pen-point ends at 
some happily stra- 
tegic place in each 
illustration. Where 
it leads, the eye 
follows obediently 


enough. 
That illustration 75¢ =S2- 

is always interest- soe ee 

ing in which the 

product in some 


manner points to 
an important fea- 
ture of its own 
work. Thus the 
Nicholson file lay- 
outs often feature a very large 
file, which, in turn, points to and 
ends at a much smaller file in 
the hands of a user. 

One of the most compelling cam- 
paigns for paint brushes employed 
two sets of photographic illustra- 
tions, one a free adaptation of the 
other. From top position an almost 
life-sized hand projected, hold- 
ing a brush, the top of which ter- 
minated at a smaller hand and 





Can You Learn From the Garage Man? 
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LIQUID MAGI 


THE PRODUCT HERE POINTS TO THE 
PLACE WHERE IT DOES ITS WORK 
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brush and a figure in action, paint- 
ing. The enlargement was nothing 
more than a copy of the little hand 
and brush, by the way. 

Such illustrations can be easily 
enough arrived at. An amateur, 
indeed, can create them with a pair 
of scissors and a paste pot. And 
they are likely to be just as ef- 
fective as elaborately drawn illus- 
trations of an ex- 
pensive character 

Feature’ the 
product, but put it 
to work. Make it 
more than a mere 
formal portrait of 
an inanimate ob- 
ject. 

And, above all 
else, see that it is 
in action, regard- 
less of its char- 
acter. Tilting a 
box of breakfast 
cereal and spilling 
out some of its 
contents in a dish 
supplies the needed 
touch of move- 
ment. Cans of 
Wesson salad oil 
always seem to be 
active on their 
color pages, and 
nothing more star- 
tling than an off- 
normal angle is re- 
sorted to. By “put- 
ting the product to 
work,” we mean 
giving it a job to 
do in the composi- 
tion, such as those 
Cc described. 

A booklet reached 
my desk not long 
since with a series 
of twelve very re- 
markable photographic page illus- 
trations, wherein by trick mount- 
ing and pasting-up of separate 
prints, this active scheme of the 
product-pointer was handled along 
new lines. 

The story had to do with the 
adventure-urge in all of us. The 
backgrounds were from lock-down 
camera illustrations, made while 
an airplane was circling above 
well-known waterways. 
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Brazil Looks at Our Coffee 
Marketing Methods 


Special Mission Sent by Brazilian Coffee Growers Discusses the Subject 
of Advertising to Increase Coffee Consumption in United States 


[Eprrortat Nore: The following arti- 


e presents an unusual document—a 
tudy of American marketing methods 
ade by foreigners. 

Several years ago Brazil coffee grow- 
rs assumed the major costs of financ- 
g an advertising campaign in this 
suntry. The campaign stopped. After 
me time had passed, they decided to 
ivestigate the American market with 
. view to considering whether they 
hould again finance an advertising cam- 
aign in this country.] 


[N the very early part of this 
year the Sao Paulo Coffee In- 
stitute—the official organization of 
Brazilian coffee growers—sent a 
special mission to the ‘United 
States. Among the foremost ob- 
jective reasons for this mission 
was a desire for information on 
the possibilities of increasing cof- 
fee consumption and on how that 
objective might be reached. The 
members of this mission, Messrs. 
Octaviano Alves de Lima and 
Antonio de Queiros Telles, reached 
this country on January 31 and re- 
mained here until April 21. Dur- 
ing that time they met not only 
many representatives of the Ameri- 
can coffee industry, but a number 
of advertising agents. 

A report covering their visit to 
this country in which much space 
is given to the subject of the pos- 
sibilities of increasing coffee con- 
sumption in the United States has 
recently been made public. In that 
report, it is evident that the mem- 
bers of this mission plainly prefer 
some form of actual consumer 
lemonstration to the use of paid 
dvertising. They admit, however, 
that there are too many obstacles 
n the way for the successful oper- 
tion of the plan they favor. 

The report then mentions the 
idea which was generally favored 
y the American coffee interests— 
that Brazil should pay for adver- 
sing that would increase the total 

msumption of coffee in this coun- 

y. This plan, however, did not 

eet with approval in spite of the 

ict that it is estimated that 70 


per cent of the coffee consumed in 
this country is produced in Brazil, 
because it was felt that other cof- 
fee producing countries would reap 
a benefit without incurring an ex- 
pense. 

Their only constructive market- 
ing suggestion is that American 
coffee interests create their own 
scheme of “defense and propa- 
ganda of coffee as a beverage” and 
that such a plan be submitted to the 
Brazilian coffee growers for the 
purpose of allowing them to con- 
sider whether they desire to defray 
some part of the expense of put- 
ting it into operation. 

The major part of the report, 
summarized above, which this spe- 
cial mission submitted to the Sao 
Paulo Coffee Institute follows: 


Conversing with coffee dealers, 
many of them told us that the 
American consuming capacity per 
year might easily be a few million 
bags more. 

The President of the Green Cof- 
fee Association said that our slogan 
should be “To make the Americans 
drink fifteen million bags a year 
within five or ten years.” 
course this conquest may be rather 
slow. It will partially depend 
upon the price of the product. If 
it is too high, small margins of 
profit will be left and consequently 
less propaganda can be made. 
the other hand, it will also depend 
on the orientation given to the 
P ja campaign. 
: In connection with the form of 
propaganda—as per our experience 
and per what we could see in the 
United States—an effective propa- 
ganda could be patterned on the 
campaign carried out by the So- 
ciedade Ananyma Cafe Paulista, 
established in the Argentine in 
1902. This is the conclusion we 
arrived at after observing the con- 
ditions in the United States, and it 
fully agrees with the idea we had 
in mind after visiting Europe. 
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$360,000 


Record American auction price paid for a painting. 
Bought by Sir Joseph Duveen at the Ameri- 
can Art Association Sale, April, 1928. 


THE HARVEST WAGGON 


A landscape by the famous portrait painter THoMAs 
GatnsBorovuGH, R. A., in which the central figure 
is said to be a portrait of his daughter. 
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Where there is Interest in the 
Fine Arrs there is Bic Business 


not a magazine that appeals in any way to 

cheapor sordid tastes and therefore possesses 
that inestimable quality in circulation which is 
increasingly difficult to obtain—concentrated 
purchasing power of a specific kind rather than 
mixed, scattered and costly circulation which it 
is impossible to classify. What the advertiser 
buys in readers is almost unpurchaseable in any 
other way; namely, aclassof subscribers of excep- 

tional per capita wealth, whose interest 


| eer STUDIO certainly is 


in the magazine is conclusive proof 
of their value as patrons. 


A~ 


International Studio 


(Associated with The CONNOISSEUR) 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 


Cuicaco - 25 North Dearborn Street 
Boston. - - — §-.Winthrop Square 
San Francisco - 822 Kohl Building 
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The idea carried out in the Ar- 
gentine by the said Sociedade, is 
nothing new and original but the 
ultimate conclusion arrived at by a 
man who, in his commercial strug- 
gle, tried to win without waste of 
energy and the only possible con- 
clusion that could be reached by 
anybody else under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

It was by spreading restaurants 
all over Germany where their arti- 
cle was served at low prices that 
the wine manufacturers from the 
Rhine were able to develop the 
consumption of their goods to an 
extraordinary extent. Beer was 
also introduced by a similar system 
and has been really successful. The 
well-known firm of Lyons also in- 
creased tea consumption in En- 
gland by establishing tea houses 
throughout the country and later 
on in the foreign countries. 

It is by a similar process that 
the fruit planters of California and 
Florida are securing practically all 
the street corners in the large 
American cities so as to sell their 
huge production in the form of 
orange juice. It is by adopting a 
similar system that’ the former 
wine manufacturers of California 
are selling raisins in small pack- 
ages at 5 cents each, thus getting 
back part of their market lost when 
the dry law was passed 

It is, therefore, based upon the 
common sense and experience of 
enterprising people that we do not 
hesitate in stating that the best and 
most efficient form of propaganda 
is that carried out in a permanent 
character by many houses properly 
established in the main points of 
the large cities, roasting and grind- 
ing the coffee before the customer, 
making him smell its aroma and 
inducing him thereby to drink it in 
loco, which he never did before. 
Under these circumstances, induced 
by his own senses, everybody will 
certainly feel inclined to try cof- 
fee and little by little this will fi- 
nally become a permanent habit. 

Only after these houses have 
been established in every part of 
the city, should other forms of 
propaganda, such as newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, bill-post- 
ers, luminous signs, radio, etc., be 
used as a complement for the con- 
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quest of the market. As is gener- 
ally known, the main point of the 
propaganda is the larger sale of 
roasted coffee in cans or packages, 
under a certain brand. 
Unfortunately, nothing on the 
score has been started in the 
United States. It is true that there 
is considerable propaganda about 
coffee by means of newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, bill-post- 
ers, luminous signs, etc. However 
such propaganda is carried out by 
the roasters and deals with specific 
brands just as if any other com- 


‘modities were being considered 


This is of course highly beneficial 
for the producers because, even 
though this propaganda is igtended 
to exalt the qualities of a certain 
blend, it brings the name of cof- 
fee to the public’s attention as that 
of a desirable beverage. 

Therefore, as can be seen by the 
aforesaid, the propaganda and com- 
mercial exploitation of coffee in 
the United States, in spite of its 
importance, is still running along 
old lines. There is much to do in 
order to increase coffee consump- 
tion. 


NO SUBSIDIES 


We regret that we cannot recom- 
mend that the Coffee Institute 
stimulate and even help any house 
that might wish to try the plan as 
above indicated, because, as far as 
we could observe, this is a business 
the success of which there can be 
no possible doubt. And if we do 
not recommend it, it is only because 
of the idea formed in the United 
States in connection with the Cof- 
fee Institute—an official depart- 
ment running exclusively under the 
government’s eye. 

Accustomed as the roasters were, 
for a long period of time, to the 
price of 10 cents and 13 cents, they 
revolt against the Institute’s or- 
ganization, as they conceive it, of 
regulating and officially managing 
coffee, thus making them pay up to 
23 cents, and, who knows, more per 
pound of coffee. 

However, let us return to the 
propaganda. Considering the fact 
that the American roasters do not 
agree yet with the control exerted 
by the Coffee Institute upon the 
coffee prices, they would certainly 
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consider it an invasion of their 
richts if the Institute should go 
into their field of action—which 
they deem an exclusive property of 
their own—by helping any private 
enterprise that might attempt to 
carry out the propaganda campaign. 

Since the question stands on so 

licate a basis we think it would 
be better for us not to provoke 

m with such an institution. 

\merican coffee roasters desire a 
vell made propaganda of a general 

iracter—by means of advertise- 
nents, bill-posters, lectures, radio, 
etc. In connection with this, we 
brought several proposals from 
large concerns especially devoted 

) this class of work for the de- 
velopment of the campaign. We 
are passing these documents to the 
president of the Coffee Institute 
for examination and approval. 

As we said before, the Ameri- 
cans clearly manifest their wish of 
having such propaganda started on 
a large scale so that—according to 
their opinion on the matter—we 
might partially indemnify their 
coffee trade and consumers for the 
export duties, taxes and surtax, 
charged upon Brazilian coffee. 
They are quite positive that after 
the stabilization of prices, these 
charges are ultimately paid by 
them. They insist so much on this 
point that it seems that they are 
claiming such propaganda as a 
reparation to which they are en- 
titled. In our opinion, such propa- 
ganda would not be harmful to us 
but, on the other hand, it would 
not procure any worth while bene- 
fit for our cause. 

So that we may form an idea 
f an advertising campaign of gen- 
ral character, let us fancy the 

llowing ad: “Argentine’s wheat 

the best for such and such rea- 
ns.” What would be the practi- 

il results of such advertisements 

the growers, considering the 
ict that they could not know 
hether or not the bread consumed 
home was made of that kind of 
heat? 

The same thing would happen 

th coffee should this form of 

opaganda be adopted. Once the 
ffee is roasted and put up for 
le packed up in special cans under 
rtain brands, the consumer will 
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not care about what growth of 
coffee it is and will simply buy 
the blend which he is used to or 
which—through the propaganda 
made—may seem the best to him. 

The coffee roaster, who is also 
a merchant, thinks before anything 
else of making an attractive blend, 
even if he has to use several quali- 
ties of coffee. However, whenever 
business is concerned, the main 
point of view is “advantage” and, 
considering the fact that Brazilian 
coffees are more abundant in their 
markets (fine grades of Brazilian 
growth are as good as the finest 
coffees from other countries), our 
qualities may be obtained on better 
terms. 

For this reason, as far as we 
have been informed, the most ac- 
cepted American blends contain a 
minimum of 70 per cent of Brazil- 
ian coffee. Therefore we think 
that it would be nonsense to spend 
money just to say that this or that 
growth is the best. 

Considering the fact that coffee 
is planted in other countries on 
small properties, we are of the 
opinion that this accounts for the 
larger percentage of fine grades in 
their crops than it is generally ob- 
tained in Brazil. ‘ 

Central American coffee is gen- 
erally accepted as better than 
others, and there are coffee deal- 
ers in the States who falsely adver- 
tise their blend as of genuine 
Colombian coffee, for instance. It 
is undoubtedly a falsehood. But 
who can prove it after the coffee is 
roasted and ground? In this case, 
knowing that most of the blends 
are composed of fully 70 per cent 
of our coffee, which planter will 
be more damaged, economically 
speaking, the Colombian cr the 
Brazilian grower? 

It seems to us, therefore, that 
as in the instance of Argentine 
wheat, the main problem for us is 
in an expansion of the market 
through developing the interest, al- 
ways more intense, which we may 
give to all those who. by all means 
and ways, try to collaborate with 
us in the mutual work of increas- 
ing consumption. 

The results of any such propa- 
ganda could not be immediately 
noticed. Even in the case of its 
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being very well managed the re- 
sults could not show before three 
or four years at the least. It is 
not something to be accomplished 
from one day to the other. 

The American roasters are now 
alarmed at an advertising cam- 
paign which is now being effected 
by the owners of “Sanka” coffee, 
said to be free from caffein. ~ This 
brand is already known in Europe 
under the name of “Hag” and 
was invented in Germany. In the 
United States it belongs to the 
same firm which exploits “Pos- 
tum”* which has fought coffee so 
hard. 

Looking into this battle to be 
fought in the American field, from 
our point of view, we, the pro- 
ducers, may have a different im- 
pression. First, “Sanka” is noth- 
ing else but coffee itself, and sec- 
ond, the battle fought between the 
two parties will naturally awaken 
interest in the product, no matter 
if it is without or with caffein. 

Those who are not influenced by 
the “Sanka” campaign will cer- 
tainly continue to take the natural 
coffee just as they would not quit 
alcohol if they were used to it. 
This also applies to the large num- 
ber of persons adhering to old 
medical advices forbidding the use 
of coffee up to a certain age. 

Therefore, in spite of the afore- 
said, if the Institute yon to do 
anything in the way of coffee prop- 
aganda in the United States, we 
might advise it to partake in the 
fight which so frightens the legi- 
timate trade in that country plac- 
ing itself at the side of those who 
struggle in behalf of the natural 
coffee which undoubtedly forms the 
strongest party. 

Under the circumstances it seems 
to us that it would be advisable 
for the roasters to work out a 
suitable plan for the defense and 
propaganda of coffee as a bev- 
erage; that such scheme should be 
accompanied by a definite estimate, 
so that everyone concerned— 
whether producers, intermedi- 
aries or distributors—might co- 
operate in the campaign, and the 


“This report apparently was written be- 
fore the Postum organization became the 
owner of Maxwell House Coffee.—Ed. 
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Institute might 


purpose. 
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(In another part of this repor: 
the members of the mission ex- 


pressed considerable surprise at th 
manner in which Americans pre 
pared their coffee, but wisely de 
cided, finally, to let them continu 
to make it as they like it and nota 


Brazilians like to have it. They have, 


however, an opinion that it mighi 
be possible to make American: 
drink coffee in two ways, namely 
as they drink it now and as the 
Brazilians would like to have then 
drink it. Part of their statement 
of this possible merchandising idea 
follows.) 
* * 

The beverage as prepared by 
Americans for their meals could 
be better named “tea” than coffee 
Americans do not roast coffee as 
we do. Their high point of roast- 
ing—we might call it more appro- 
priately “toasting”’—is too light 
and the beans are rather broken to 
small pieces than really ground. 
For these two reasons—the roast- 
ing and grinding—even if a large 
quantity of coffee is used, the bev- 
erage will always be light colored. 
If taken without cream it is a 
rather unpleasant beverage. 

Knowing that the less roasted 
coffee is, the more caffein it con- 
tains, it seems to us that the large 
increase in its consumption may be 
attributed to its stimulating effect 
at meals, which is, of course, a 
necessity for the Americans. But 
coffee as prepared in Brazil, roasted 
much darker and served in small 
cups several times a day as a cor- 
dial or stimulant, is still unknown 
to the Americans. Nobody having 
the necessary resources has ever 
tried to introduce it in the United 
States. 

We wish to be well understood. 
We have no intention whatsoever 
of changing the American habit of 
taking “tea-coffee,” or even ice 
cream and desserts. What we think 
it might be possible to do is to 
introduce another form of coffee 
besides those already existing—say, 
for instance, the custom of taking 
coffee in small cups as mentioned 
above. 
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consider allow- 
ing a certain contribution for this 

















The Loose Leaf vs. the Bound 


Catalog Duel 


There Is a Great Deal to Recommend the Loose Leaf Catalog When 
Circumstances Favor Its Use 


Hentz, Rosertson & ComMPany 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


itor of Printers’ Ink: | ‘ 
Do you have any analysis showing 
guments, pro and con, for the per- 
inently bound catalog versus the loose- 
leaf catalog? The problem has come 
in connection with recommendations 
r the preparation of a catalog to 
distributed to all industries interested 
, welding, by a manufacturer of hard 
tacing materials. 
Your comments would be very much 
ippreciated. 
Heintz, Rosertson & Co., 
K. E. Van Kuran, 
Vice-President. 


WappELt MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Granp Rapips, MIc#. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: . : 

In the next few months it will be 
necessary for us to issue a new cata- 
log illustrating, full-sized, several hun- 
dred different patterns of niouldings 
such as are used to ornament furniture. 
Our line changes rather rapidly so that 
within three or four months after a 
catalog has been issued there are new 
patterns out which, of course, are not 
shown in these books. : 

We are seriously considering a loose- 
leaf catalog rather than a bound vol- 
ume. Of course, the initial cost of a 
loose-leaf catalog, incurring the necessary 
xpense for binders and slightly higher 
costs of individual photogravure prints 
would be higher than that of a printed 
catalog but we believe that subsequent 
costs would be considerably less. 

There is one point on which we are 
uncertain. That is, would the covers 
with the original sheets be taken care 
of long enough to make a saving on 
the initial investment? As it is now 
we make a reprint of our catalog about 
every two or three years. The covers 
vhich we could supply would be strong 
ind durable enough to last ten or fit- 
teen years if a good many of our cus- 
omers would conquer that desire to 
throw away a catalog merely because it 
as an old date and then write in for 
2 new one. 

Will you please give us the benefit 
f your experience along this line and 
tell us, if you will, about what is the 
.verage life of a good binder filled with 
»ose-leaf illustrations? 

WappeL_t Manuracturinc Company, 

H. Forsyte. 


TS merits and demerits of the 
loose-leaf catalog have been 
he subject of a great deal of be- 
vildered and bewildering comment 
nd as yet no one has been able to 
1ake a 


satisfactory summation 





which will apply equally to all 
industries, 

The loose-leaf catalog came into 
being to satisfy a definite need, that 
of being able to keep a catalog up 
to date when the line shifts fre- 
quently in its styles and prices. A 
bound catalog of such a line is 
soon out of date and supplemen- 
tary price sheets sent to the dealer 
are lost or go unnoticed. Furnish- 
ing the dealer with a binder into 
which he can insert new pages as 
changes are made would seem to 
be the ideal solution to the prob- 
lem. ‘ 

The loose-leaf catalog is also of 
great value to the manufacturer 
who makes several lines of prod- 
ucts which are seldom stocked 
completely by any dealer. If the 
manufacturer uses a bound cata- 
log featuring all his products he is 
furnishing most of his dealers 
with a lot of bulk which they do 
not need and which also confuses 
them. In a loose-leaf catalog, on 
the other hand, he can furnish to 
each dealer only the pages which 
will interest that dealer, thus sav- 
ing money for himself and, at the 
same time, helping the dealer sim- 
plify his buying problems. 

Third, the loose-leaf catalog has 
a longer life than the bound cata- 
log since it is kept up to the 
minute. 

Opponents of the loose-leaf cata- 
log point out the following facts: 
There are mechanical difficulties 
in providing a binder which will 
do the work without prohibitive 
expense. There is difficulty in 
judging how much material to 
send to each customer—not too 
much, which means waste, nor too 
little, which may lose the sale. 
There are difficulties in indexing 
the book for ready reference. 
Above all, there is the difficulty in 
getting prospects to keep the cata- 
logs up to date. 

All of these objections have 
been met more or less successfully 
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for a single retail mbz 


Published by the ™ 
Tulsa World ~ = 
Sunday, Sept. 16, ” 


Ad 

for the greater on 
‘i * rot 
3 Brown- Dunkin co 
3 tha 
K Company, Tulsa - 
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3 The assembling of such a large merchandising rotogra- he 
4 vure section for an individual institution is an outstand- - 
a ing achievement mainly because its size sets a precedent . 
om : ‘hg in 
Re never before attained. The fact that the section is made val 
$3 up similar to the regular pictorial rotogravure sections for 
i with only a minimum of regular display advertising ue 
‘a makes it doubly attractive and different from advertising of 
e sections of similar nature. 
te This 24-page rotogravure section strikes a dominant note - 
m3 in retail merchandising in the Southwest and is the formal 
i opening gesture of The Brown-Dunkin Company. 

The Tulsa World’s advertising organization co-operating 

with the advertising department of The Brown-Dunkin 
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Company produced this section in its entirety without 
the aid of outside assistance, an accomplishment that those 
“within the know” appreciate as an achievement almost 
unparalleled in newspaper advertising practice. 


Advertising and rotogravure experts have acclaimed this 
section of the Tulsa World as a precedent in newspaper 
rotogravure sections that will be imitated throughout the 
country by newspapers of even much larger proportions 


than the Tulsa World. 


The selection of the Tulsa World as the medium for 
this section . . . the high character of the finished 
section . . . and the type of service afforded the ad- 
vertiser in its production are additional indications of 
the prestige and leadership of the Tulsa World as Okla- 
homa’s Greatest Newspaper. More than 90,000 homes 
in the Magic Empire and eastern Oklahoma received this 
issue containing The Brown-Dunkin section and are more 
forcefully impressed with Tulsa’s dominance as the re- 
tail center of eastern Oklahoma through the circulation 


of the Tulsa World. 


*Authority for this statement from Editor & Publisher and Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, manufacturers of rotogravure paper. 





“Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper” 


The Newspaper That Made The Magic Empire Oklahoma's Greatest Market Unit 


‘irculation — Best Results 
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by various advertisers who believe 
in the loose-leaf catalog. 

Today, mechanical difficulties 
have been pretty well ironed out. 
It is possible to buy several types 
of binders which are durable, easy 
to work and economical and which 
hold the sheets without tearing 
them. 

The question of judging the 
needs of prospects has proved to 
be more or less of a straw man. 
Advertisers have discovered that 
it does not hurt a great deal to 
send a customer a little too much 
information and that almost any 
kind of an elementary system of 
dealer classification will satisfac- 
torily solve this problem. 

So far as indexing is concerned, 
the solution is a little more diffi- 
cult. In some lines it is impos- 
sible to work out a system which 
will allow page by page indexing. 
However, if the line subjects it- 
self to broad classifications, the 
products can be cataloged accord- 
ing to these classifications and in- 
dexed in a general way. With 
most lines such an index proves 
satisfactory. 

The big problem, however, is 
that of getting customers to install 
new leaves. This is being solved 
in various ways, none of which 
seems to work out 100 per cent 
satisfactorily. However, many ad- 
vertisers feel that they have plans 
whereby they can assure them- 
selves that a large majority of 
dealers will make the insertions 
and that if this is true the advan- 
tages far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages caused by the few dealers 
who will not co-operate. 

A number of manufacturers use 
their salesmen to check on inser- 
tions. A few even have their 
salesmen keep customers’ catalogs 
up to date. 

Other manufacturers send out 
all new leaves accompanied by let- 
ters which stress the importance 
of keeping the catalog timely. As 
a rule, they do not send sheets at 
frequent intervals, finding it bet- 
ter to send them infrequently 
enough so that the dealer does not 
look upon them as a mere matter 
of routine mail. In this connec- 
tion, a well-known plumbing sup- 
ply house tells us that it en- 
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deavors to arrange matters in such 
a way that no batch of less than 
twenty sheets is sent at one time. 

“In this way,” says an executive 
of this house, “we are sure that 
our dealers are not grumbling be- 
cause we are continually causi: 
them the trouble of revising ti 
catalog every time we change : 
single price. Where we send 
sheets in batches the dealer can sit 
down for five or ten minutes and 
make a definite job of keeping his 
catalog up to date. This im- 
presses him with the importance 
of the catalog and yet does not 
take enough of his time to make 
the task seem burdensome.” 

To manufacturers who are con- 
templating using the loose-leaf 
catalog it is fairly safe to say, 
“If your line is stable, with few 
price or product changes, don’t 
do it. If products and prices shift 
frequently, however, you will find 
the advantages of a loose-leaf sys- 
tem outweigh the disadvantages.” 

In the case of the Waddell 
Manufacturing Company, it would 
seem from the data contained in 
Mr. Forsythe’s letter that the 
company should use a_loose-leaf 
catalog. The company’s line 
changes rapidly, which means that 
a bound catalog is soon obsolete 
or, at least, obsolescent. A good 
loose-leaf system, properly sold to 
dealers, will solve that problem. 
The company cannot hope to get 
the catalog used properly, how- 
ever, unless it is willing to make a 
concentrated effort to show deal- 
ers the advantages of an up-to- 
date catalog and the service which 
such a catalog performs. This 
can be done by mail and also 
through the company’s salesmen. 

We have asked several experi- 
enced users of catalogs how long 
they feel that a loose-leaf binder 
should last and find no unanimity 
of opinion. All seem to feel, how- 
ever, that a sturdy binder made 
of durable materials should last 
much longer than three or four 
years under ordinary store usage. 
—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 
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The West Seattle Dairy Company, 
Inc., Seattle, has appointed aude 
Arnold, advertising agency, of that 
city, to direct an advertising campaign 
using newspapers and direct mail. 


















ANKERS are money mer- 
chants. Whatever kind of 
t nerchandise or service one has to 
xe sell, it must fill a need or appeal 
to a desire. For instance, you 
know that style alone governs cer- 
A tain lines of merchandise, whereas 
y, the standard of others is quality. 
Ww Whatever its measure of merit 
t may be, it must be good enough 
‘ to compete with other merchandise 
1 other services at the same price. 

Let’s take an inventory of our 
, own business as all good mer- 
, chants do. Suppose we look over 
our shelves and see what lines of 
. merchandise we carry. Are we 
: overstocked? Is anything shop- 
worn or soiled, or out of season? 
Have we bought wisely? How 
good is our merchandise man? 
How efficient is our comptroller? 
| What about the personnel—offi- 
: cers and all the clerks? I need 
go no further because you know 
what good business men must do 
and have—it is the same with 
bankers. 

Too frequently a bank’s set-up 
isn’t all that it ought to be, but 
for the sake of this discussion, we 
will assume that ours is. 

That means that we are attrac- 
tively housed, we have a fine 
trong board of representative 
husiness and professional men. 
Our officers are worthy and well 
jualified and there is a good 
spirit among the personnel. Also 
that our inventory and organiza- 
ion is what it ought to be. 

With this out of the way, who 
vants what we have to sell? 

Where is this man or woman? 
How many others are there like 
im? How can we reach and 








From a speech made before the Fi- 
ancial Advertisers Association meeting 
his week at Utica, N. 












Bankers—Where Are Your Pros- 
pectsP How Can You 
Reach Them? 


Jon’t Lock the Front Door When You Advertise—Let Those Inside the 
Institution Know about the Campaign 


By John Poole 


President, Federal-American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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convince him that we have that 
which he ought to have and can 
use with profit to himself? We 
must analyze our market and ad- 
vertise our wares. Even so, we 
shall prosper only in proportion to 
our ability to accurately analyze 
and effectively advertise. 

Practically every person of in- 
tegrity and thrift in your com- 
munity and mine wants or needs 
one or more of the commodities 
we deal in. They don’t always 
know they need it but they need it 
just the same and it’s up to us to 
show them that they do. 

Our prospects are in every nook 
and corner of our towns, in every 
line of business activity from 
bundle wrapper to boss; they are 
in the home from the school child 
to the head of the family, from 
the cradle to the grave, and even 
beyond, people need our financial 
institutions. 

Over and above the routine of 
banking—and far more important 
—are the things the banker can 
do for his clients in addition to 
the ordinary banking transactions. 
Whatever it is we have, let it be 
advertised and sold on its merits 
—which is the basis of its value to 
the user. 

The business of banking covers 
a broad field in these modern 
times, practically everything finan- 
cial and fiduciary. Big balances 
come from big stores and cor- 
porations. In the average bank 
about 90 per cent of the demand 
deposits are carried by approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the cus- 
tomers. These are the people who 
need lines of credit. These are 
the people who need interested and 
competent financial counsel. 

It is the most natural thing in 
the world that a bank customer 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW has the largest circu- 


lation in the United States among women’s 
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magazines. . 
(See latest Publishers’ A. B.C. Statements) 


PICTORIAL REVIEW has the largest guar- 
anteed net paid circulation among women’s 
magazines. 

(2,400,000 average monthly guaranteed. 
Present circulation over 2,500,000 net paid) 
PICTORIAL REVIEW has the lowest adver- 
tising rate per page per thousand in the 

woman’s field. 

(Compare latest rates with Publishers’ Statements 
of same page size women’s magazines) 
PICTORIAL REVIEW has the largest circu- 
lation, in the woman’s field, in cities of over 

100,000. 
(See circulation analysis books) 


PICTORIAL REVIEW also has the largest 
circulation in towns of over 10,000. 
(See circulation analysis books) 
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Woiica’s Miigastaes ? 


PICTORIAL REVIEW’S record for securing 


results for most Advertisers is unsurpassed. 
(Ask Pictorial Review Advertisers) 


PICTORIAL REVIEW guarantees Adver- 


tisers, using a reasonable schedule in 1929, 


















against any possible rate increase in 1930. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW offers an individual 


market. 
(Recent well known investigations by 


Advertisers and Advertising Agents 
show Pictorial Review duplicates least 
with the other women’s magazines.) 


For over twenty-five years, PICTORIAL 
REVIEW has been edited for the younger, 
progressive woman—the type of reader who 
makes the dealer’s best customer and the 
advertiser’s staunch friend. 


Pictorial Review 
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IRCULATION 
in the bulk is impressive— 
but often misleading. 


F  arne 


Leadership in quantity of 
circulation does not always 
mean leadership in lineage. 


GF oF 


Witness New York’s eve- 
hing paper situation; and 
Chicago’s; and Detroit’s. 


Pi. 


Along with many forward 
strides in the business of 
advertising, there has come 
a new day in the science of 
space-buying. 

©. & os 
Astute, result-seeking space- 
buyers no longer purchase 
space by the rate book alone; 
so much circulation for so 
many dollars. 

i ae 


They seek to look behind 
these figures, into the pub- 
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lisher’s editorial and busi- 
ness policies. They seek to 
learn whether a newspaper 
curries its favor with sen- 
sationalism, contest-baits, 
premium and prize awards, 
or by the excellence of its 
legitimate NEWS-SERVICE to 
the readers and to the com- 
munity. 

mm ° @ 


“Pulling power,” to them, 
does not mean, merely, the 
“number of copies printed 
and sold,” but the “number 
of copies read, believed and 
respected.” 


in 


Under Scripps-Howard 
ownership the New York 
Telegram has developed a 
circulation now in excess of 
225,000 copies daily. No in- 
ducement other than SHEER 
EDITORIAL MERIT, has been 
offered in attracting and 
holding its readers. 


THE NEW YORK 
TELEGRAM 
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should deal where he feels he is 
well and favorably known, where 
he enjoys the confidence and good- 
will of the executives, where some- 
one takes an interest in and 
understands his business problems, 
where he gets what he wants when 
he wants it or a thoroughly satis- 
factory explanation as to why he 
doesn’t when he doesn’t. 

Buying space in newspapers, 
buying booklets and blotters—buy- 
ing a series of direct-mail letters, 
these things in themselves amount 
to nothing. The thing that does 
count is the message; and, of 
course, the medium for its de- 
livery is equally important. 

The messages, which we call 
advertisements, must be so writ- 
ten, so illustrated, so set-up as to 
attract attention, arouse interest, 
and create desire before the reader 
will be induced to buy. Hence 
the advertising expert writes the 
best message. 

Human interest goes much fur- 
ther in advertising than cold logic. 
That is where the expert writer 
with imagination comes in. Not 
infrequently do we find a banker 
who is talented in this direction. 
Splendid! If you have the knack 

do it yourself and thus reflect 
your own personality. 

The soul of every business 
shines out through advertising. 
Humanity is quick to sense the 
spirit that is honest, frank, clear 
and kindly. I think it is better 
that each advertisement dwell up- 
on a single point—using a series— 
bristling with variety and interest. 
This kind of thing makes people 
watch to see what is coming next 
and keeps the institution in their 
minds. 

Nothing in my opinion is more 
important than having your entire 
personnel thoroughly sold on the 
institution and its policies. Some- 
one must put spirit and enthusi- 
asm into their hearts—make them 
thankful for the health and in- 
telligence which enables them to 
pursue so noble a calling as bank- 
ing—fire them with ambition to 
learn all the intricacies of banking 
—point out to them the glory of 
gaining on life’s pathway instead 
of always trying to catch up with 
the crowd. 
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We impose a heavy trust in 
these employees with the funds, 
securities and records of the bank, 
but what is perhaps more im- 
portant to think about is whether 
or not we can afford to trust their 
tact, judgment and diplomacy to 
the extent we do, remembering 
that practically all our customer 
contacts are with them. The bell 
rings every time a customer is 
served—some impression is made 
—it may be good—it may be 
otherwise. 

These men and women, there- 
fore, must be personalities—not 
automatons. They must have 
“that something” which makes 
them winners. Otherwise they 
lose and so does the bank. Losses 
growing out of overdrafts, bad 
loans, tellers’ settlements, are 
plainly visible. Losses growing 
out of indifferent and tactless em- 
ployees are not so easy to detect, 
but they can do terrible damage. 

I suggest frequent meetings 
with employees—talking to them 
about your advertising plans and 
the institution’s policies—telling 
them the things they should know 
about all departments — talking 
about their own plans and ambi- 
tions. 

It looks to me as though an 
awful lot of banks deliberately 
lock their front doors when they 
advertise so that no one inside 
shall know what they are talking 
to the public about. 

Sell your own employees first. 
Get them so thoroughly sold that 
they know how to please the cus- 
tomers you have and know what 
to do when a new customer comes. 

Men who have initiative and 
enthusiasm are worth more money 
than human machines. Any man 
who comes to work when you 
want him to come—who stays un- 
til you let him go—who honestly 
does a good day’s work, is worth 
a certain compensation just for 
the time he gives and the work he 
does, but the man who gives you 
his time and his effort plus sales- 
manship, initiative and enthusiasm 
—who works fairly with his fel- 
lows and who helps to put things 
over big, is worth a lot more 
money than the other man who is 
a human overdraft. 














How 5,000 Employees Sold 
262,698 Lamps 


A Special Sales and Advertising Campaign Was Directed at Filling 


Empty Sockets by Selling Lamps by the Carton 


By B. M. Fast 


Manager of New Business, Associated Gas and Electric System 


EVERAL thousand new lamps 

were screwed into bulbless 
sockets during the recent lamp 
sale of the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. Altogether, 
5,000 employees sold 


the basis of these reports the con- 
tents of the “Goldenrod Carton’ 
was decided upon. 

The Goldenrod, or Home Con 
venience, carton (it is known by 





262,698 lamps. And 
not only did they sell 
lamps of high watt- 
age to fill the empty 
sockets but the lamps 
were featured in car- 
tons of six rather 
than singly. 
Heretofore, lamps 
have been bought one 
or two at a time, as 
they were actually 
needed. Extra ones 
were seldom kept on 
hand for emergencies, 
and householders lit- 
erally borrowed from 
Peter to pay Paul by 
taking a lamp from 
one socket for use in 
another. A recent 
survey showed that 


10 per cent of all (een 
sockets were empty. 7 


A drive in which the i 





Just the Right Mazda Lamps 


for your everyday use 


Convenience Carton 


Three — 40-watt lamps 
Two — 60-watt lamps 
One — 100-wart lamp 


Three Months To Pay 


Seep hin te ta halal 


Sometime this month one of our employees will call to take your order for what 
lamps you may need Order one or more of these handy cartons— enough to 

fill all of the empty sockets and replace al! burned-out lamps. Then keep some on 

the cupboard shelf for emergencies 

Pay no money when your 

next light bill, then SO cents with each of the two following bills. 






in this new 


Home 


for 
41.59 


order is taken. You will be billed 59 cents with your 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


Dial 2719 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 








unit of sale was a 
single lamp would 
only temporarily re- 
lieve the situation for 
to keep sockets well filled a re- 
serve supply of lamps must be 
kept on hand. The Associated 
Gas and Electric System built its 
campaign around the slogan, “Keep 
a Carton in the Cupboard.” 

This company operates in six- 
teen States and three Canadian 
provinces. To pack into the car- 
ton lamps that would be suitable 
for the use of its many and 
diverse customers presented some- 
thing of a problem. District man- 
agers were asked to report on the 
lamps which in their opinion would 
sell best in their locality, and on 


ONE OF THE 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS USED DURING 
THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN 


both names) contained six lamps, 
three 40 watt lamps, two 60’s and 
one 100 watt. Besides its other 
purposes, the campaign aimed to 
demonstrate to customers the ad- 
vantages of higher wattage lamps. 
The trifling extra cost that the 
burning of these lamps entails, 
and the better lighting they pro- 
vide, were emphasized. Wherever 
it is to the best interest of the cus- 
tomer, the company wishes to re- 
place low wattage with high wat- 
tage lamps. A 100-watt lamp in 
the kitchen pays for itself many 
times over by decreasing eye strain. 
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Harper s Bazar 


is pleased 
to announce the 


return of 


Kenneth N. Chambers 


to its organization 
as Director of | 


the School Department 



























For World 
Trade 


you must 


put ‘punch’ 
into your 
Advertising 


programme 
ic) 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH,” 
80 Fleet a London, E.C.4, 
ng. 
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At a meeting of district sales 
managers of the Associated System 
held two weeks prior to the begin- 
ning of the drive, a prospectus was 
distributed in which the chief pur- 
poses of the campaign were out- 
lined : 

1. First and foremost—to interest al! 
employees of the System in the activi- 
ties of the new business department; to 
translate the existing good-will toward 
individual employees into good-will to- 
ward the company; to secure more 
good-will by bringing all employees into 
contact with many more people than 
they now know. : 

2. To demonstrate to our customers 
the advantages of better home lighting 

3. To induce our customers to more 
fully utilize their investment in their 
house wiring and fixtures by filling 
empty sockets. 

4. To get more lamps into use and 
thus increase our lighting load. 

A quota of one lamp per meter, 
or one carton for each six meters, 
was established, but the campaign 
slogan called for the sale of a 
“Goldenrod per meter.” With few 
exceptions, the companies in the 
system exceeded their quotas, one 
by 648 per cent. The sales aver- 
aged well over a lamp per meter 
throughout the territory. 

The carton was distinguished by 
a Goldenrod label affixed to the top 
and one side of a standard Mazda 
carton. All lamps were sent to the 
individual companies in their origi- 
nal cartons, and these were re- 
packed into the cartons in which 
the 60-watt lamps came. Extra 
cartons and Goldenrod labels were 
furnished. It was suggested that 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
company’s quota should be packed 
before the campaign started. 

The success of this thirty-day 
intensive sales period can largely 
be attributed to the competitive 
spirit aroused among the employees 
of the system. The fact that the 
quotas were exceeded in virtually 
every case is more remarkable in 
view of the fact that a large per- 
centage of the personnel of the 
system had never had selling ex- 
perience nor training, and sold 
their quotas after their regular 
working hours. 

To create maximum enthusiasm, 
meetings, and in some instances 
banquets, were held just before the 
opening of the campaign. Sales 
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Get your co 
of this i 
This book tells all about the 
service, 
by the | be Asso- 
ciation of America. Your 
ocal commercial photogra- 


pher will gladly give you a 
Adve or —" to National 


Headquarters, 
6 E. Market St., Indian- 
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tograph from across 
| the Country as easily as 
: from across the Street 


O matter what the subject 
may be, or where it is located, 
just tell your local commercial 
photographer what you require. 


He wiil transmit the order to his 
associate in the distant city and 
attend to all details; shoulder all 
responsibility;relieve you of every 
worry and deliver the finished 
print direct to you. 
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Good Copy 


It sometimes hap- 
pens that the wrong 
words may be used 
in an attempt to 
tell the right facts 
about a product. 


The right words not 
only tell the facts 
better, but invest 
them with a spirit 
congenial to the idea 
behind them. 


Good copy can 
always be trusted 
to add force to a 
good idea. 


HAWLEY 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 





ADVERTISING | 
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talks and the newest ideas in home 
lighting were given, and the com- 
petition between departments and 
the various companies in the entire 
system explained. Employees were 
divided into teams, and every effort 
was made to foster rivalry between 
the various units. 

The first sales effort was directed 
at the employees themselves. At 
the meeting of the district man- 
agers, it was decided that each em- 
ployee should be urged to purchase 
a carton for his own use; 5,000 
cartons gives a good start to any 
campaign. In addition to a com- 
mission on each carton sold, appro- 
priate prizes were awarded to the 
employee selling the first twenty- 
five cartons in each district, to the 
one selling the largest number of 
cartons during the campaign, and 
to the winning teams. A _ bonus 
of $100 in gold was presented to 
the sales manager whose territory 
sold the highest percentage above 
the established quota. 

Although the general plan for 
the campaign was the same for 
the eleven divisions in the system, 
there were some differences in the 
manner in which it was actually 
worked out. Selling methods and 
the selling price of the Goldenrod 
carton were affected by local con- 
ditions in several cases. 


SPECIAL PRIZE WINNERS SELECTED 
BY LOCAL MANAGERS 


In many properties there are em- 
ployees who devote all their time 
to selling, and these men and 
women were not eligible for the 
prizes. It was left to the discre- 
tion of the local manager to de- 
termine whether special prizes 
should be offered to the regular 
sales force. It was also for them 
to decide to what extent cashiers 
should be permitted to sell cartons 
during working hours. In the 
larger offices, especially at discount 
periods, it would be impossible for 
cashiers to sell without slowing 
up the line, while in other offices, 
the cashier might make large sales 
without affecting her regular work. 
Rewards were to be given for ex- 
tra effort, and the application of 
the -general rules was left. to. the 
discretion of the local managers. 
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The Scabbard 
And The 
Blade 


a 


To fit the theme as a 


scrolled scabbard fits its 

















resplendent blade —such 
protean plasticity is our 
hall-mark in typography. 
Every set-up must be 
unfailingly interpretative 
— delicate or dashing or 
distingue or as dizzyingly 


direct as a slap on the back 


Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 

314 East Twenty-Third Street 

New York 
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How often is bulky paper 


to blame for that impression? 


F people decide that your mailing-piece is 
“too much to read,” the reason is more likely 
to be the bulk of the paper than the length of 
the copy. 

Whenever you have a long story which must 
be told, a thick heavy paper is a handicap. It 
makes more prominent the very length you would 
like to conceal. 

A paper such as Warren’s Thintext gives an 
impression of brevity. A broadside of Warren’s 
Thintext is amazingly thin when folded. A book 
of Warren’s Thintext is so light and compact 
that readers are led to expect a much shorter 
story than they eventually complete. 

Warren’s Thintext is light, but at the same 
time strong. It is thin, but nevertheless prints 
well. A sheet 25 x 38 with a letter and envelope 
weighs less than two ounces, and can be sent third 
class for a one and one-half cent stamp. When 
printed on Warren’s Thintext, a 
messages which would other- 
wise look formidably long look 
invitingly brief. 





Printing Papers 


It is frequently quite an advantage to reduce the 
thickness and weight of catalogs, sales manuals 
and data books. When Warren's Thintext is used, 
such books become surprisingly thin and light. 


S. D. Warren Company, 101 MILK St., Boston, Mass 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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“Too much to read!’ 
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In every sales campaign, some 
people are more fortunate than 
others in securing customers who 
make large purchases. Although 
this increases the amount of sales 
for the entire unit and is in every 
way quite desirable, it puts other 
employees under a disadvantage. 
It was suggested to the district 
managers that in rating their em- 
ployees that standings should be 
determined by the number of cus- 
tomers sold, rather than by the 
total number of lamps sold. Em- 
ployees were allowed to enlist the 
aid of friends and relatives to build 
up their quota. 

The price of the Goldenrod car- 
ton was set at $1.59 which is the 
total of the list price of the six 
lamps included in the package. In 
Canada the price was somewhat 
higher and in territory where the 
lamps were selling at lower prices 
before the drive the cost of the 
carton was lower. 

To reduce sales resistance to the 
purchase of a carton, no money was 
collected at the time of making 
the sale nor when the lamps were 
delivered. The cost of the carton 
was divided into three instalments, 
59 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents, to 
be paid over a period of three 
months and charged on the custom- 
er’s electric light bill. Occasion- 
ally customers insisted on paying 
for the cartons, but generally the 
employees handled no money. 

Deliveries were arranged to fit 
local conditions. In some cases 
several cartons were carried by the 
“salesman” and he made imme- 
diate deliveries. Other men took 
orders and made delivery on suc- 
ceeding days. The company truck 
and the mails were used. The car- 
ton could be mailed without addi- 
tional packing for local deliveries. 

Employees were urged to fill 
every empty lamp socket but their 
efforts were directed particularly 
toward the empty sockets in the 
homes of their friends, where the 
already existing good-will toward 
the individual employee could be 
turned into the development of new 
business for the company. 

In many instances it was found 
that although the Goldenrod car- 
ton could not be sold, house- 
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Among 
Leaders 


The Newark Evening 
News, year after year, 
maintains its place at 
the top of the list 
among all the six-day 
newspapers in the 
United States. The 
1927 lineage record 
in National Advertis- 


ing is recognized as 
concrete proof of con- 
sistent pulling power. 


5,041,145 


agate lines 





EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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holders were ready to order odd 
lots. Because one of the purposes 
of the campaign was to increase 
the wattage of lamps in use, com- 
missions were paid to employees 
only when they sold lamps of 40 
watts or higher. 

During the thirty-day campaign 
period four advertisements were 
run in local newspapers to an- 
nounce the Goldenrod carton and 
to introduce the local company’s 
representative to his prospective 
customer. On the back cover 
of the “Associated Customer,” a 
twelve-page booklet which is en- 
closed each month with electric 
bills, the campaign was described. 
When he rang a doorbell, the cam- 
paign salesman came as a pre- 
viously announced representative of 
the Associated System. He could 
start his selling with part of the 
sales resistance already broken 
down. In every one of the ad- 
vertisements the visits of the sales- 
men were featured, for instance: 


Wetcome Your Guests— 
With Light! 


_ Welcome! How the warm glow of 
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flooding lights at your doorway sings 
out a cheery greeting to your guests! 

Inside, adequate shaded light will ad 
much to the cheerfulness, the comfor: 
and the charm of your home. 

Fill the Empty Sockets 

Be sure you are getting full benefit 
from your present lighting fixtures. Fil! 
all the empty sockets and replace ai 
burned-out lamps. Then keep som 
extra lamps on hand for emergencies. 


Window displays were also tied 
up with the newspaper advertising. 
Instructions and materials for 
standard window dressing were 
provided. Store cards and the di- 
rections for the arrangement oi 
sales tables to be used in the stores 
and residential collection offices of 
the company were provided. Dur- 
ing the entire campaign, all stores 
and offices of the company fea- 
tured the Goldenrod carton. 

One of the results has been that 
salesmen have been able to sell 
more lamps and to make larger 
individual sales in less time in the 
cities and towns where the lamp 
campaign was conducted. We are 
planning our second campaign for 
this fall, and after that it will be 
an annual affair. 











Space Buyers 


Don’ t Believe 


in Witches 


Nor fairy tales. 


When rumors are current regarding the withdrawal 


of local department stores’ advertising, therefore, they immediately seek 


to know the reason. 


Two stores in Paterson, N. J., recently refused to pay the increased 
rate requested by The Press-Guardian and consequently withdrew their 
advertising, although the circulation had increased about 5Q%. 

This brief explanation is necessary to refute certain rumors which 
have been circulated which tend to place the situation in a “false light” 


in order to influence the placing of other advertising. 


Further details 


will be given by our representatives. 

For the first half of 1928, however, The Press-Guardian carried con- 
siderably more department store advertising in its evening edition 
alone than any other Paterson paper—BUT WHY PENALIZE THE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER BECAUSE OF “CHARITY” RATES TO 


DEPARTMENT STORES? 


The Press-Guardian carries more exclusive national accounts than 


both of its comnetitors combined. 


ALL BE WRONG! 


THESE SPACE BUYERS CAN’T 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


(Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 


National Representatives: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO.—New York, Boston, Chicago 
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RADIO 


National and Local 
























Used 117,591 lines of Radio 
Advertising in THE DAYTON 
DAILY NEWS during the first 
eight months of this year. 


This was 44,133 lines more than 
the COMBINED Radio Lineage 
of ALL OTHER Dayton Papers. 


THE DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS is recognized as Dayton’s 
Radio Medium—reaching OVER 
85% of DAYTON’S homes. 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 

















I. A. Klein Member I. A. Klein 
50 East 42nd St. News League || 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York of Ohio Chicago 














HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR.—National Advertising Manager 
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Announcing 


The First 


Rotogravure 


Section 
in 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 


And the Wabash Valley 
Starting Sept. 16th, The 


Terre Haute Tribune will 
issue a Rotogravure Sec- 
tion each Sunday. 


Pictures—Exclusive local 
and national, mostly local. 
Not a syndicated section. 

Number Pages—4. 

Page Size—7 columns by 
20 inches. 

Columns—12'4, ems. 

Closing Date—13 days pre- 
vious to insertion date. 

Advertising—On pages 2, 
3 and 4. 

Rate—I5c agate line. No 
position sold. 


Published By—Standard 
Gravure Corp. 


Sunday Subscription Rate remains 
unchanged at 5c 


Sunday Circulation Over 22,000 


The adding of this won- 
derful feature is added 
prestige for Terre Haute's 
only home-owned, home- 
managed, and home-edited 
newspaper. 


For the first eight months 
of 1928 The Tribune leads 
the second paper 753,214 
Lines in Total Advertising. 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Representatives 

G. Logan Payne Co. 

New York Chicago Boston 
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Metropolitan 
Advertising 
Golfers Meet 


7 final two-day tournament 
which closes the season for the 
Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association was held on September 
15 and 16 at 
the Montauk 
Downs Country 
Club. On the 
evening of the 
15th the annual 
dinner was held 
at the Montauk 
Manor, Mon- 
i i <2. 
After the din- 
ner officers for 
the 1929 season 
were elected. 
L. A. Weaver, 
Eastern man- 
ager of Good 
Housekeeping, was elected presi- 
dent. He succeeds L. D. Fernald, 
assistant general manager of the 
Condé Nast Publications. Stuart 
Peabody, advertising manager, 
Borden Co., was elected vice- 
president; E. A. Bennett, The 
Erickson Co., treasurer, and C. W. 
Fuller, advertising director, Col- 
lege Humor, secretary. 

In the regular tournament play 
of eighteen holes, on the first day, 
morning and afternoon, a number 
of low scores were made. J. N. 
McDonald, assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., won a leg on the 
Metropolitan Golf Association 
trophy with a score of 155 for 
thirty-six holes. He also won low 
gross for the morning round with 
a score of 81 and again in the 
afternoon with 74. Low net for 
the day went to H. V. H. Pros- 
key, of Frank Seaman, Inc., with 
141 for thirty-six holes. Low net 
for the morning went to Mr. 
Proskey with 72 and low net in 
the afternoon went to M. M. 
Lord, New York American, 
with 69. 

The first flight in the afternoon 
match play was won by Mr. 
McDonald with R. B. Stuart, East- 
ern advertising manager, McCall’s, 
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runner-up, Winners and runners-up 
1 the other leading flights were: 


2 M. M. Lord E, J. Gants 
R. W. Wadman J. A. Sullivan 
A. S A. Weaver 
falsh Courtland Smith 
Chew 
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Stanford Briggs W. V. K. Gillett 


On Sunday morning low net for 
the four ball handicap match was 
won by Paul Maynard, Christian 
Herald, and E. F. McSweeney, 
Condé Nast Publications, with a 
best ball score of 67. 

Second low net was tied be- 
tween E. L. Hedges and Mr. 
Proskey constituting one team and 
Mr. McDonald and Allen Brown 
each with a best ball score of 68. 

The afternoon play was given 
over to Scotch foursomes and 
Scotch mixed foursomes. The 
Scotch foursome play was won by 
L. D. Fernald and R. W. Welch, 
both of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, with a net score of 66. 
Second place went to E. J. Gants 
of College Humor and Mr. May- 
nard with a net score of 69. The 
mixed Scotch foursome play was 
won by Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Lord 
with a net score 71 and second 
place went to Mr. and Mrs. R. I. 
Parkes with ‘a 72. 





Changes in Stearns-Knight 
Sales Corporation 


Ray H. O’Brien has been appointed 
sales manager of the Stearns-Knight 
Sales Corporation, of the F. B. Stearns 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Stearns Knight passenger automobiles. 
He succeeds Laurence E. Corcoran, who 
has resigned. William G. Shortal has 
also resigned as es ger. 

Colin Campbell is general sales head 
of the Willys group of properties of 
which the F. £ Stearns Company is 
a member. 


° pment 








S. C. Speer, Business Manager, 
Toledo “Blade” 


Stanley C. Speer, formerly advertis- 
ing director of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
and later in charge of the advertising 
office of the Sentinel at New York, is 
now business manager of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Blade. 
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“So You Are An 





Advertising 
Man ?’’ 





"Tus is the title 
of a booklet by 
Mr. Bates, ex- 
plaining our con- 
ception of an ad- 
vertising agency, 
our method of 
operation, and the 
type of client we 
seek to interest. 


Sent on Request 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
71 W. 44rH St., New Yorx 
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The town of McKinney, 
in the Dallas area, 
on a Saturday afternoon. 


Don’t Eat the Core 
And Leave the Apple 


You have only begun to 
cover the Dallas market 
when you have taken care 
of the city. 


In the city, The News in 
the morning does a better 
job for you than any of 
the three evening papers 
ean do. 


In the shopping area out- 
side the city The News is 
the ONLY paper of gen- 


eral coverage. 


The Dallas Morning News 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, Representatives 





In the 37 counties of 
Dallas’ accepted trade ter- 
ritory there are 350,000 
families. Less than 70,000 
of them live in the city. 


Here is the wealthiest 
and most progressive sec- 
tion of Texas. It has only 
one big universal news- 


paper. 


For two-paper advertis- 
ers The Dallas Journal (at 
the combination rate) is 
the most effective and eco- 
nomical evening paper. 
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Solving the Problem of a Sudden 
Surplus 


Advertising and Merchandising, Soundly Planned, Helped This Bank 
Fill Empty Safe Deposit Boxes 


By Robert D. Mathias 


Vice-President, Depositors State Bank, Chicago 


SHORT time ago, circum- 
va stances at the Depositors 
State Bank brought about a sur- 
plus of safe deposit boxes, and 
while new boxes were rented at a 
rate sufficient to compensate for 
cancellations, the surplus did not 
diminish. Comparing the 15,000 
individual customers doing busi- 
ness with our bank with the 1,500 
boxes rented, it was easy to see 
that only one out of ten were 
availing themselves of the services 
of our safe deposit vaults. Surely 
this proportion was not representa- 
tive of those who actually needed 
vault protection for their valu- 
ables, and we decided to make our 
own customers the nucleus of a 
campaign to rent more boxes. 
Consequently we compiled (in ad- 
dition to those mentioned from 
the savings department) a mailing 
list made up of the following: 


1. Large checking account customers. 
2. Bond and mortgage purchasers. 
3. Local property owners, as reflected 
by those individuals who had paid their 
general taxes through our bank. 
4. Customers: whe - presented coupons 
to - for collection. 
A selected list from our loans and 
discount department. 
Local business men and executives 
cdeciel by our officers. 


From this list, it was a simple 
matter to eliminate duplicates and 
present renters of boxes. 

Having a list of more or less 
“logical prospects,” we laid out a 
campaign which was to run over 
an eight weeks’ period, and in- 
cluded the following steps: 


1. Billboards and newspaper copy 
concerning safe deposit boxes, and a 
series of letters and folders sent one 
week apart to the list previously men- 
tioned, were used to create preliminary 
interest. 

2. We merchandised our product by 





Part of an ‘address delivered before 
the Utica convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 
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equipping the outside and inside of the 
bank to make it appear that for the 
time being we were primarily interested 
in renting safe deposit boxes. sys- 
tem of arrows leading to the vault and 
a lobby display of boxes with price 
tags attached helped to accomplish this. 

3. Having aroused interest through 
advertising and crystallized that inter- 
est at the point of sale through mer- 
chandising, the most important step was 
the closing of the sale. This was ac- 
complished by fully acquainting our 
employees and officers with what we 
were trying to do, urging them to 
make an attempt to sell a safe deposit 
box to everyone with whom they came 
in contact. At the end of the eight 
weeks’ period, we had 550 new safe 
deposit box customers, and today, al- 
most three years after, we have some- 
what over 2,200 boxes rented, proving 
conclusively that the sales, for the most 
part were made to individuals who 
needed safe deposit boxes. And the best 
part of all is that the first year’s rentals 
paid all advertising costs and employees’ 
compensation. 


American Photo-Engravers 
Association to Meet 


The thirty-second annual convention 
of the American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, from October 11 to 
13. Problems of the industry will be 
discussed with the purpose of instruct- 
ing, educating and directing the photo- 
engravers of the country toward better 
methods of production and service. 

Victor W. Hurst, Rochester, N. Y., 
is president of the association, head- 
quarters of which are at Chicago with 
Louis Flader in charge. 


E. B. Redfield, Jr., with 
Churchill-Hall Agency 


E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., recently 
with Liberty, has joined Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and the Carle- 
ton & Hovey Company. 


N. B. Douglas Leaves Canadian 
Retail Merchants 


, N. B. Douglas has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Retail. Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. : 
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A Sports 
Enthusiast 
Says: 


For absolutely unbi- 





ased, h t-to-good 
opinion nothing in San 
Francisco excels the 


Sporting Green of the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 























e bl uses 
I To be simple is not as | 
| simple as it sounds. The | 
j art of knowing what to | 


leave out comes with the 
| years. We serve advertis- 


| ers > also their agencies. | 


} Currier & HARFORD- LTD’ 
SeleBive Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York + Longacre7856 
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Our Salesmen’s 
Territories Were Cut but 
Their Sales Increased 





(Continued from page 6) 
Cincinnati trade demanded so 
much of his time and obviously 
produced so much better returns 
for him that he asked us to ar- 
range for the handling of Louis- 
ville by someone else. 

The extent of this man’s terri- 
tory, by the way, outside of 
Hamilton County itself, is prac- 
tically negligible. And what cities 
and towns he does have outside 
of that county our promofion man- 
ager says he almost never gets to. 
Sooner or later he is going to ask 
us to handle them in some other 
manner, just as he recently asked 
us to do with Louisville. 

We get more business now, by 
far, in the Twin Cities—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—with two men 
operating there than we did be- 
fore with one. And our St. Paul 
man, whom I have had to ask to 
handle Superior, Duluth and “The 
Range” on occasion, does so a bit 
under protest because it takes 
valuable time away from his 
“field of concentrated effort.” 

A mid-section of the State of 
Illinois, always previously handled 
by a flying visit among the deal- 
ers there, has recently been de- 
veloped into one of our most pro- 
ductive territories, simply because 
the man appointed to represent us 
there has grasped the idea of con- 
centration, gone out among his 
consuming trade, built up a de- 
mand for Weatherbest- and car- 
ried the profitable message home 
to his dealer distributors. 

This little section of Tillinois is 
only one of scores waiting for just 
such men and just such work. 
Another new man in our organ- 
ization has done almost, if not en- 
tirely, as well with a formerly 
non-productive area in_ central 
southern New York State—one of 
those “in-between” areas we sales 
managers tear our hair about. 

Around Boston we used to get 
along with just one man. That 
we were just “getting along” is 





now apparent. Three men in 
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——Balance | 
European Speculation ; 
as to the Outcome as 

Approaches 
the “Standard” Years 
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BAN KERS read The Burroughs 

Clearing House because they like 
its brass-tack editorial articles that 
present to them in clear, forceful 
and entertaining fashion, a wide 
variety of timely subjects. 


66,733 copies monthly to bank executives 
in the United States and Canada 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


heBurrou ughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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ames em 
DO YOU WANT TO 
SELL IN CANADA? 


Canadian Sales and Ad- 
vertising counsel, without 
cost or obligation, now 
available to you in New 
York. 

5 Service Branches in Canada 


CONSULT 


J.J.GIBBONS LIMITED 


Advertising in Canada 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
2152 Graybar Building 
Telephone: Lexington 4199 
Thomas L. Briggs, Mgr. for U. S. A. 

















Correspondence 


School Business 
For Sale 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
FIVE NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


Business in full op- 
eration with com- 
plete modern equip- 
ment, literature, etc. 
Subjects taught have 
unusually wide ap- 
peal. Large accounts 
receivable. A Real 
Bargain. For par- 


ticulars, address 
“B,” Box 108, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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eastern Massachusetts are doing 
far better than three times what 
our original Bean-town representa- 
tive did. And they are just be- 
ginning to scratch the ground. 
Worlds of opportunity ahead. 

That Connecticut man, Roberts, 
used to cover (so we thought) 
Michigan for us. Today there are 
four men barely beginning to 
“make tracks” around southern 
Michigan—and an assistant sales 
manager out of Buffalo and an- 
other out of Chicago make tracks 
with them at regular intervals. 

The problem of getting men to 
see the wisdom of smaller terri- 
tories is but one involved in the 
operation of a plan such as we 
have effected. With more and 
more benefiting by such changes, 
that problem becomes easier and 
easier. 

But the maintenance of proper 
supervision—I might better say 
assistance—to the new men needed 
to fill in the ranks—the additional 
effort required along the lines of 
maintaining morale and esprit de 
corps within the organization, the 
constant problem of maintaining 
the necessary personal contact 
with each individual representative 
in the field—all these problems 
come up for solution—and many 
more. 

New men—men who have be- 
come imbued with the idea that 
they want plenty of ground to 
cover and plenty of people to 
work on—are sometimes harder to 
convince than are those who have 
been in on the idea through its 
formative stages. 

If such new men are really de- 
sirable the problem of employing 
them and having them start off on 
the right foot is often a large one. 
Sometimes they had best be passed 
up for men who appear less de- 
sirable but can more readily be 
shown. 

The absolute necessity of hav- 
ing such new men thoroughly sold 
on the concentration plan and of 
keeping them so—and the fact 
that it is sometimes naturally diffi- 
cult for a man to see just where 
he is coming out in a (compara- 
tively) small territory, especially 
where the product is relatively 
tnheard-of at the outset—has 
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Frank A. Ketcham 


Gust my Co. 


F. A. Ketcham 


Executive Vice- President 
Graybar Electric Company 


Says: 


“I read Popular Science 
Monthly because it gives me 
just the comprehensive picture 
I need of what is going on in 
the many fields of science. 


“Naturally, my interest is 
most directly in the articles 
you publish on electrical engi- 
neering and applications of 
electricity to modern use. 


“But today the sciences are 
so inter-related that one has to 
keep track of what is going 
on in all branches of science.” 


Popular Science is edited for 
men who, like Mr. Ketcham, 
are interested in engineering 
and scientific progress — men 
with high purchasing power. 


The report on magazine du- 
plication issued by the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies shows that the big 
majority of readers of Popular 
Science are not to be reached 
in the mass circulation maga- 
zines. 





350,000 piesentens all men. 72.7% 
with incomes of $2 2,000 uw 21.7% 
$5,000 up; 71% own t eir own 
homes. 80 automobiles and 30 two-car 
garages owned by every 100 readers. 


Popular 
Science 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Where trade-marks 
mean much 
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They Over 
demand 20,000 
trade- Girl 
marked Scouts 
merchan- won health 
dise with all badges last 
the zealous- year. This 


means much to 
advertisers 
using the health 
appeal. Dress- 
making, cooking, 
laundering and sew- 
ing are all included 
in Girl Scout training. 


ness of youth, 
these 170,000 
Girl Scouts in 
this country. 
Most of them go to 
high school. All of 
them are interested in 
health, housekeeping 








and sewing. And they are These girlsare real home- 
assistant buyers for the makers, young enough not 
American Home. to be set in theirideas. They 


are readily influenced by 
advertising in the Ameri- 
can Girl Magazine. It covers the 
Girl Scout market at exception- 
ally low cost. Page rate, $200.00. 
Nov.formscloseSept. 29in N. Y.City. 


Advertisers of foods and 
cooking equipment finda high- 
ly responsive market among the 
Girl Scouts. For these girls pre- 
pare or assist in the preparation 
of over a million meals a week. 


AmeriéanGirl 
The Magazine for all Girls 


Published by THE GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 670 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
A. J. FEHRENBACH, Business Manager 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO PASADENA 


H E. Hyde Edgar A. Steele Powers & Stone, Inc. Hallett E. Cole 
"he A Pacific Coast Rep. 


Phila. Representative New England Western Re; 
548 Drexel Bldg. 260 Tremont _ Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 2320 Mar Vista 
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necessitated our employing addi- 
tional field executives—another 
problem—yet one which is quite 


natural in the growth of any 
business. 
Other companies can wunques- 


tionably put into practice plans of 
similar character. I think all seri- 
ously sales-minded men must 
recognize the need of concentra- 
tion on a public so thoroughly 
saturated with sales advice of 
good and of doubtful character— 
such as is our public today. I do 
not think any company can help 
but benefit by the adoption of 
some such plan, even though I 
have recently heard of one 
large hardware manufacturer 
adopting a plan of reverse char- 
acter—combining territories to re- 
duce sales expense. Such action 
seems rather short-sighted, espe- 
cially in view of conditions which 
point with assurance to still 
greater competition in the field in 
the future. 

Advertising authorities keep us 
well informed of the value of 
cumulative effort along advertising 
lines. Indeed successful advertis- 
ing is nothing if not just that— 
cumulative concentration of effort 
along the same or similar lines 
directed repeatedly to the same 
reader or group of readers. 
Splurges seldom sink in. 


Successful merchandising is 
comparable. Today more than 
ever before it means repeated 


effort along the same or similar 
lines directed untiringly toward 
the same prospect or group of 
prospects. The day of spectacu- 
larism in selling is fast giving way 
(if indeed it has not already com- 
pletely given way) to the day of 
steady plugging—the age of 
dogged yet well-planned and sen- 


sibly, intelligently directed per- 
sistence. 
We are constantly being re- 


minded that we must keep “abreast 
of the times.” We are told (and 
readily agree) that the buying 
tastes and purchasing tendencies 
of the American public are in a 
constant state of flux and change. 

We must intensify our sales ef- 
forts. To do so we study adver- 
tising methods, analyze markets, 
study the consyming public and its 
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WANTED 


Food Product 
Sales Manager 


An established food 
product company, head- 
quarters, New York, 
operating 22 packing and 
distributing plants is be- 
ing reorganized to enlarge 
itsmanufacturing facilities 
and extend its sales 
volume. 


This reorganization re- 
quires a general sales 
manager experienced in 
all phases of food product 
distribution. He should 
be an able market analyst 
as well as a_ successful 
trainer and leader of a 
sales organization. 


Salary $12,000 to $15,000 
with supplementary re- 
muneration based upon 
results. 


Interviews will be granted 
only to those who furnish 
a complete resume of a 
business record which 
meets the above require- 
ments. Write either direct 
or through your attorney 
or other representative. 
All replies in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address ““N,” Box 257, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted: 


Sales Promotion 


Manager 


Successful sales promo- 
tion experience, mail- 
order or direct-by-mail 
selling, knowledge of ad- 
vertising mechanics and 
printing, a good sales 
correspondent, under- 
standing of merchandis- 
ing and how to tie up 
with local and national 
advertising, experience 
with dealer helps and 
window display and how 
to follow up salesmen. 


These qualifications plus 
a knowledge of style 
merchandise and wo- 
men’s wear through de- 
partment, chain, dry 
goods and specialtyshops 
will open up an unusual 
opportunity for a young 
man who knows how to 
work and is ambitious. 


A leading manufacturer 
of corsets and lingerie 
garments, nationally ad- 
vertised and distributed, 
with headquarters in 
New England, wants this 
man. He will be paid in 
accord with what he 
can do. 


Write fully about pres- 
ent job and salary, past 
experiences and personal 
details. 


Address *‘M,”’ Box 256 
Printers’ Ink 
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buying habits from every angle. 
Then we go out and spend money 
in the manner which seems best 
suited to the situation. 

All this is necessary. If we 
don’t practice such methods our 
public may forget us or be im- 
pressed with the product of a 
competitor. 

And another reason—vital, sim- 
ple, yet, I dare say, infrequently 
thought of in just the way a clip- 
ping in my scrap-book tells the 
story: ; 


There are 6,100 more people in Amer- 
ica today than there were yesterday; 
3,500 have died in the same twenty- 
four hours. 


Every twenty-four hours there 
are 6,100 new individuals to 
“work on”—and 3,500 of those on 
whom we've been working are 
gone beyond recall. 

Every day, therefore, the manu- 
facturer who really wants to keep 
abreast of the times must find 
3,500 new recruits from that 6,100 
—just to hold his own. To show 
growth he must get some of the 
other 2,600 in line—each and 
every day. 

Simple multiplication tells us, 
then, that a company may face 
more than 2,000,000 new prospects 
in a single year who know nothing 
of its product—if, of course, its 
sales head fails to grasp the sig- 
nificance of this “life and death” 
picture. It may further lose well 
over another million customers 
in that same year on whom it has 
been working and depending. 

To reach out and impress this 
army of 2,000,000 and to hold the 
good-will and patronage of a for- 
getful and all too changeable 
million more, surely requires 
concentration. And it is going to 
require even greater concentration 
as competitive conditions increase. 

We are living in an era of 
changeable style—in dress, in 
building, in transportation, in 
every phase of existence. No 
commodity of today can feel it- 
self secure for the morrow. 

It is easier than ever to put off 
the buying of that which might be 
bought today—even to forget it 
entirely—in the excitement of 
rapid growth and prosperity. Yet 
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uPUPUP! 





Every month more and more 
automobile owners are buying 
the AMERICAN MOTORIST 
because it is their magazine. 











1928 AUGUSTISSUE - - - 150,000 
1928 JANUARY ISSUE - - - 109,000 





+41,000 


37.6% GAIN 





NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW NUMBER 


Advertisers in the American 
Motorist will have an addi- 
tional 50,000 readers—a total 
of 200,000 for this special auto- 
mobile show number. 


Reserve space now—it pays 
to get your story over to 
America’s 200,000 most pro- 
gressive motorists. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Official 


Ernest N. Smith, Ed. and Pub. 
John T. Gren, Bus. Mgr. 
C. G. Sinsabaugh, eng Mer. 





PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 17TH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reena eels amg ay Ad- 
vertising Representatives. puicago, nta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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Wanted—A Partner 


The Owner of a well-known Eastern 
Engraving plant seeks to replace a re- 
tiring Partner. 


Somewhere there is a man who has a 
thorough knowledge of the Engraving 
business, coupled with Executive busi- 
ness ability. 


Maybe these lines will come to his notice 
and he will welcome this opportunity. 


This man _ will understand that this 
search is for a Partner and not for a 
salaried employee; for a man who has 
vision and is willing to share respon- 
sibility and risks as well as profits— 
_— record is clean and who is proud 
of it. 


To find this man is the principal problem, 
the rest will be easy; for there is Repu- 
tation, Organization, Business and Profits 
as well as the desire to be liberal. 


This is a bid for the Best, not 
Mediocrity. 


If interested, please write freely and in 
detail, for all communications will re- 
main strictly confidential. 


Address “A,” Box 107, Printers’ Ink. 











Ruminations of a 
odfish Forker 
‘‘Guess this PRINTERS’ 


INK is to an advertising 
sport what the— 





is to us fishermen.”’ 





154 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
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it is just such rapid growth and 
just such prosperity which can 
be thanked for the unequaled op- 
portunity offered American sales- 
manship today. 

The need for intelligence in sell- 
ing is now universally admitted; 
the advisability in almost all lines 
of creative effort beyond the 
initial “distributor” is more and 
more widely acknowledged; the 
fact that concentration of intelli- 
gent creative effort is paramount 
to success is becoming increasingly 
evident. 

Sooner or later every sales or- 
ganization will learn to acknowl- 
edge the value of concentration; 
to many its value is already known. 


Death of Dr. C. H. Stowell 


Dr. Charles H. Stowell, for twenty- 
five years treasurer and general manager 
of J. C, Ayer & Company, died at 
Lowell on September 17. He was in 
his seventy-seventh year. 

The Ayer company is the maker of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Cherry Pectoral 
and at one time, was one of the larg- 
est buyers of patent medicine advertis- 
ing. ‘or many years Dr. Stowell sup- 
ervised the purchase of this advertising 
He also was the publisher of several 
medical journals. 


L. W. Lane Purchases “Sunset 


Magazine” 

Lawrence W. Lane has resigned as 
advertising director of the Meredith 
Publications, effective November 1, to 
become president of the newly formed 
L. W. Lane Publishing Company which 
will take over the assets of Sunset Maga- 
zine, Inc., San Francisco, publisher of 
the Sunset Mi ine. He has been with 
the Meredith Publications for the last 
fifteen years, more recently as adver- 
tising director. 


E. E. Warfield with Manhat- 
tan Rubber Mfg. Company 


E. E. Warfield, for the last two years 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Protex-A-Motor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittston, Pa., has joined the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Passaic, N. J. He will be engaged in 
the merchandising of that company’s 
Hycoe line of brake lining, fan belts, 
and other products. 


L. S. Jones with National 
Trade Journals 


Lincoln S. Jones, recently chief sta- 
tistician of the John Perry publi- 
cations, New York, has bee National 
Trade Journals, Inc., of that city, as 
director of research. He was formerly 
with Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New 
York. 
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GROUP SELLING 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Do you find that strong organized 


competition is making it increas- 
ingly difficult to hold up your ad- 
vertising lineage and to sell adver- 
tising space at a reasonable cost ? 


The solution lies in GROUP 
SELLING. 


Group selling enables a publisher 
to reduce space selling costs, It 
eliminates duplication of effort. It 
saves the time of the busy space 
buyer. It is economically sound. 
It is the modern way of selling. 


Magazine and trade paper pub- 
lishers who survive the struggle 
now going on between organized 
and unorganized space selling 
will be those who see the light 
now — and ACT. 


We shall be glad to show any 
publisher who is interested in 
GROUP SELLING how we work 
and how we get results. 


THE H. M. LOVE ORGANIZATION 
Publication Development 
11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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427,134 


persons attended the 1928 Nebraska State Fair— 
71,938 more than in 1927, the previous record year. 


Rural Nebraska and its splendid financial con- 
dition may be accurately judged by the success of 
Nebraska’s great educational fair. What was said 
to be the largest baby beef auction ever held in 
America, brought $70,000 to members of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs from over the state. Pete, the grand 
champion baby beef, sold for thirty-five cents a 
pound. 


“Best fair we’ve attended,” said many repre- 
sentatives of companies who had been at other 
fairs. “Actual sales and interest among Nebraska 
farmers exceeded all previous experiences.” 


There is but one explanation—farm people in 
Nebraska are more prosperous than they have been 
for years. The record crop year in 1927, followed 
by increased feeding this year when prices are 
high, has brought them the cash. And the 1928 
crop outlook predicts another good year. _ 


rc ™~“ 


It Takes But ONE Medium! 


In Nebraska, The Nebraska Farmer covers 
the rural market ALONE. Of a total cir- 
¥ culation of 115,000, almost 100,000 is in this 

state. Practically four out of every five farm 
families through all Nebraska are subscribers! 


= ~ 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 








WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. 








250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
EDW. S&S TOWNSEND, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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FOR AUGUST 


LINEAGE 


FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
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(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1927 

Lines 
Country Gentleman .. 43,804 
Breeder’s Gazette .... *12,071 
California Citrograph.. 13,928 
Capper’s Farmer 10,131 
Successful Farming .. 16,202 
The Dairy Farmer... 6,845 
Better Fruit ........ 12,083 
Farm & Fireside..... 9,587 
Farm Journal ....... 10,497 
Florida Grower ..... 6,200 
Farm Mechanics 6,653 
Amer. Fruit Grower.. 5,196 
The Bureau Farmer . 
Fasm LAbe cécosccce 4,330 
American Farming 4,160 
Am. Produce Grower 2,905 
Pacific Homestead 3,688 


Farmers’ Home Jour. 1,407 





TO coccncnceseveess 169,687 
*Two Issues. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Lines 
Dakota Farmer ...... 18,806 
Hoard’s Dairyman 20,042 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman 13,369 
Missouri Ruralist .... 15,463 
Montana Farmer .... 11,736 
Mich. Bus. Farmer.. 15,052 
Farmst’d St’k & Home 10,874 
Western Farm Life.. 10,357 
Utah Farmer ....... 13,468 
Southern Agriculturist 8,635 
Southern Planter 7,116 
The Illinois Farmer.. 7,951 
Southern Ruralist 8,469 
The Ark. Farmer .. 306 
Missouri Farmer .... 3,587 
The Florida Farmer .. 
The Iowa Farmer & 
Corn Belt Farmer.. 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 5,145 
Modern Farming 2,515 
Southern Cultivator & 
Farming .....0.see 2,430 





eabecnerbeceeser 175,321 


1928 
Lines 
37,962 
15,012 
13,770 
12,721 
10,327 

9,688 

8,810 

8,677 

8,392 

6,480 

5,201 

4,479 

3,959 

3,600 

3,306 

2,356 

2,225 

1,066 





158,031 


Lines 

22,365 
21,902 
19,596 
19,055 


17,918 


15,410 
13,218 
13,004 
12,147 
11,935 
10,915 
10,442 
9,999 
5,364 
5,035 
4,353 


4,214 
3,289 
2,120 


1,917 

















224,198 








Applause 


Advertisers applaud 
with constantly in- 
creasing lineage the 
marked editorial prés- 
tige and dominating 
circulation of 


AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST 


in the great agricultu- 
ral state of New York. 


“Progressive and Constructive 


since 1842’’ 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


Publisher 


461 Fourth Ave., New York 
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20 Years 


Experience gained during 
20 years of successful selling 
is available to either a manu- 
facturer or publisher who has 
a real opportunity to offer. 

In previous jobs I have sold 
general magazine and farm 
paper space and have also 
had profitable experience sell- 
ing food products. Am now 
holding an executive position 
in Chicago but believe I have 
reached my limit here. 

Am more interested in space 
selling because the opportuni- 
ties look larger to me. Any 
publisher needing proven sales 
ability either in an executive 
position or in a line salesman 
can find it here. 

If interested, and your needs 
justify a substantial salary to 
start, I’d like te meet you. 
Write “Z,” Box 106; 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, III. 











Assistant to 
Advertising 
Manager 


arge manufac- 
turer and national adver- 
tiser has opening for an 
assistant to the advertis- 
ing manager. College 
graduate with previous 
experience, not over 
thirty-five years of age. 
Must be capable copy 
writer. Reply by letter 
giving complete infor- 
mation as to experience 
and compensation 
expected. Box 22, P. I. 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Nebraska Farmer .... 28,207 36,817 
The Farmer 25,859 32,448 
Prairie Farmer ....... 22,945 30,745 
Pacific Rural Press.. 28,845 30,524 
Wallaces’ Farmer ... 23,100 28,536 
Wis. Agriculturist .. 21,446 28,213 
Michigan Farmer ... 22,808 27,434 
Ohio Farmer 21,681 26,621 
Kansas Farmer, 

& Breeze 18,077 25,889 
Iowa Homestead .... 25,813 25,663 
California Cultivator.. 27,036 23,990 
Wisconsin Farmer ... 21,952 23,850 
The Farmer’s Guide. 19,533 23,312 
Farm & Ranch 25,014 22,489 
Washington Farmer .. 18,360 21,727 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 19,443 21,531 
Oregon Farmer 18,328 20,948 
Rural New Yorker... 19,224 20,813 
Idaho Farmer 17,670 19,479 
Am. Agriculturist ... 13,145 17,117 
Progressive Farmer & 

Farm Woman .... 13,343 16,411 
New Eng. Homestead 17,812 14,543 
Penn. Stockman & 

13,336 13,306 
Ohio St’kman & Farmer 14,928 13,201 
Dairymen’s League 

5,683  +5,807 


503,588 571,414 
tFive Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 

Lines Lines 

Kansas City Weekly 
$24,692 

‘Dallas Semi - Weekly 
Farm News 8,135 10,558 

Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial-Appeal ..... 8,327 6,524 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution 3,208 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
SE .nn03K%eimons 5 2,089 


45,303 47,071 
tFive Issues. 
Grand Total 893,899 1,000,714 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


E. T. Short Joins Seattle 
Agency 
E. T. Short has joined the staff of 


the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Seattle, as assistant secretary. 
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A NATION-WIDE 
RESEARCH SERVICE 


CROSSLEY, INC., National Research Or- 
ganization, will shortly announce establishment 
of service branches in about twenty cities, cover- 
ing every section of the United States. 












These service branches will supplement field 
representation of trained research men and 
women in one hundred cities and towns, from 
Portland to Portland and from Duluth to Dallas. 


CROSSLEY, INC., operates along United States 
Government research lines, but studies the indi- 
vidual product instead of a major group, and 
deals with the marketing of goods rather than 
with production or business conditions. Its 
reputation for accuracy and vital information is 
attested by many of the most prominent manu- 
facturers, advertising agencies, and publications. 













A few typical organizations recently served are: 


Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
Shredded Wheat Company Eaton, Crane and Pike 
The Literary Digest McCall’s Magazine 
American Gas Association The Hoover Company 
Remington Typewriter Co. Socony Burner Corp. 
Frank Presbrey Company American Safety Razor Corp. 
Crowell Publishing Company Frank Seaman, Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Com- Pathe Motion Picture 

panies Cameras 


and many others of like calibre. 










“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Repeat- 
ing,” explains in detail the nature of our work. 


CROSSLEY, Inc. 


National Research Organization 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 











American Statistical Association. Market Research Council 
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The carele ee 
advertiser; the 
Come Home exuberant adver- 

to Roost tiser; the adver- 
tiser who makes no endeavor to 
know whether the statements he 
makes in his copy are based on 
fact, the advertiser who thinks he 
can leave the job of turning out 
advertising to any Tom, Dick or 
Harry—all have probably never 
thought that it is possible for their 
printed statements to plague them 
in a legal proceeding. 

One of the most striking in- 
stances of the way in which ad- 
vertising copy can strike back at 


Chickens 


those who are legally responsible’ 


for its existence is to be found in 
the minutes of a hearing held with- 
in the last two weeks at Portland, 
Oreg., by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The meeting was held for the 
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purpose of hearing arguments for 
and against the construction of a 
railroad running east and west 
across the interior of Oregon. 
Railroads now doing business in 
Oregon are apparently opposed to 
such a move. The people of Ore- 
gon apparently desire such a rail- 
road. They have asked that it 
be brought into existence by man- 
datory order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

At these hearings the railroads 
opposed to the creation of an east 
and west railway brought in en- 
gineers and lumbermen as expert 
witnesses. Such witnesses  de- 
scribed the territory that would be 
served by the proposed railway as 
one which was unworthy of any 
attempt at commercial and agri- 
cultural development and as an un- 
attractive place for human habita- 
tion. 

When the railroads had finished 
building their case in this manner 
counsel for the State of Oregon 
proceeded to destroy it in one 
swoop by offering in evidence 
booklets which various of the rail- 
roads had sent to the public 
in which the commercial possibili- 
ties and the joy of living in the 
territory in question had been 
painted in rich and colorful words. 

Against testimony of ‘expert wit- 
nesses, brought in by the railroads, 
who had described that particular 
part of the State as an area where 
the wind had blown the earth from 
the rocks, the State of Oregon of- 
fered the railroads’ advertising de- 
scription of the territory as a place 
which had been made to rejoice by 
irrigation and as a place which 
once, in ignorance only, was de- 
scribed as a “desert.” 

Out of their own mouths the 
case built up by the railroads was 
turned against them. The Com- 
mission, in spite of protest, admit- 
ted those booklets as evidence. 


The spread of 
Cost —_ he = types 

of products is in- 
Accounting deed amazing. 
Here is an influence in American 
business that is calling for a revi- 
sion of many old-time practices. 

How far that influence of style 


Style in 
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has spread in industry today can 
perhaps be judged by the fact that 
it is calling for a revision of cost 
accounting practices in manufac- 
turing businesses. The “deprecia- 
tion account” of today, because of 
style, plainly needs a companion— 
the “obsolescence account.” 

From what has been said on the 
effect of style on business in recent 
years, we know what can happen 
to the sales of products that fail 
to keep pace with style changes. 
We have not heard much, how- 
ever, of what happens to the ma- 
chinery necessary to make the 
product that keeps pace with style 
changes. Radical style changes in 
a product, many businesses are 
discovering, can make production 
machinery for that product obso- 
lete overnight. New machinery may 
be necessary overnight. This means 
money. Such an expenditure of 
money must be provided for in the 
selling cost of the product if the 
business making it is to continue 
to exist. 

Without sound cost accounting, 
the money involved in revising old 
machinery or buying new ma- 


chinery cannot be provided for in 
the selling cost of the product. 
Hence the strong reason for an 
obsolescence account. 

It is one thing to say that such 
an account should be set up. It is 
another thing to say how it should 


be properly set up. That is a 
question which requires time, ex- 
perience and much information for 
an answer. It is a new problem 
and a big problem. How big it is 
may be judged from the fact that 
the United States Government, 
through its Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Department of 
Commerce, has made plans to try 
to find or help indicate an -answer 
through a nation-wide survey of 
industrial equipment. 

In an interview on that proposed 
survey given in the New York 
Journal of Commerce by H. C. 
Dunn, who will direct the survey 
for the Government, certain com- 
ments on this problem of providing 
for obsolescence of manufacturing 
equipment in cost accounting were 
made which we repeat here. 

“Wear and tear and deprecia- 
tion,” said Mr. Dunn, “i 
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tific measurement and can be 
determined accurately in cost ac- 
counting. Obsolescence is analo- 
gous to fire as a risk. It cannot be 
determined any more than the date 
a building will burn can be de- 
termined. An arbitrary basis of 
accounting for the two factors 
does justice to neither, and fails 
to adequately provide a fund for 
replacing machinery when its value 
has been destroyed by its being 
worn out or rendered obsolete.” 

After making these statements 
and others on this subject Mr. 
Dunn indicated that perhaps the 
basis for the proper setting up of 
an obsolescence account could be 
obtained in the following manner: 

“A study. of the milling ma- 
chine,” he said, “for instance, 
would likely show an important 
development of improvement on an 
average of every sO many years. 
Perhaps a study of a manufac- 
turer’s sales record would reveal 
whether a machine was purchased 
to replace one that had become in- 
adequate by obsolescence or by 
physical conditions. These develop- 
ments would be studied for the 
standard under the various condi- 
tions of production, against which 
machines could be measured for 
obsolescence.” 

It is to be hoped that a num- 
ber of manufacturers will be stim- 
ulated into a real consideration of 
this subject of creating an obso- 
lescence account for their produc- 
tion machinery to the end that they 
may put themselves in a position 
to know their true manufacturing 
cost under conditions as they exist 
today. 


A It is of the na- 
Neglected ‘ute of every real 


advertising man 
Opportunity +. be constantly 


looking for new jobs. To point 
one out may, therefore, be taken 
as a friendly act. It lies in the 
best hunting ground for new jobs 
for advertising—in the No Man’s 
Land between accepted advertising 
territory and the area controlled by 
personal contact between man and 
management, salesmanship and or- 
ganization. 

In this country and time there is 
a large and rapidly increasing num- 
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ber of business organizations so 
big, employing so many people and 
operating in so many different 
places and over such wide terri- 
tories that the job of directing 
them has outgrown the resources 
of personal contact. 

The personality of the “Big 
Chief” is as important in the suc- 
cess of an organization as it ever 
was; probably relatively more im- 
portant. But that personality must 
find new ways of impressing itself 
upon the rank and file. There are 
hundreds of salesmen in this coun- 
try today—probably thousands— 
who never lay eyes on their chief, 
the sales manager or vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, from one 
year’s end to another. There are 
certainly many, many thousands 
of working men and women in the 
production end of business who 
never see their leader or hear him 
say a word at first hand. 

How, then, can these organiza- 
tions be built and maintained, and 
above all, informed with the spirit 
of teamwork, enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency ; how can their human units 
be so well trained and imbued with 
the company’s policies as to make 
them fully useful both to them- 
selves and their employer? Much, 
of course, of the spirit of the thing 
filters down from top to bottom, 
in a succession of personal con- 
tacts; but as every organization 
leader knows, inevitably in each 
of those transferences, some of 
the precious wine is spilled. 

The answer to fhis problem 
seems plain to us. This job of 
impressing a unified personality and 
spirit upon a huge organization is 
just as much an advertising job 
as is the task of persuading an 
unorganized horde of consumers 
to try a new tooth-paste. You 
have only hundreds or at most 
thousands to deal with instead of 
millions; but the essential prob- 
lem is that of appealing to human 
beings wholesale—and that means 
advertising. 

Concretely, what are the me- 
diums of this advertising? Chiefly 
two: The company magazine and 
the departmental bulletin-board. 
Both are essentially advertisements 
for the company—that is, the con- 
trolling management—to its own 
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employees. But how often does 
any company, even the most en- 
lightened and progressive company 
realize this fact, to the extent of 
calling upon the technical resources 
of its own advertising department 
in order to make them attractive 
and effective advertisements? 

Oftener, some small investigation 
has convinced us, in the case of 
the company magazine than in that 
of the bulletin-board. But in 
neither case has the idea been 
grasped either generally or thor- 
oughly. Of the two, we rather 
incline to believe that the bulletin 
board is the more important, the 
more potentially valuable, and the 
more neglected. We would like 
to hear from some company that 
has tried the experiment of setting 
up departmental bulletin-boards as 
the backbone of a definite, care- 
fully planned program of advertis- 
ing for itself to its own employees, 
handled by its own advertising de- 
partment on precisely the same 
basis as any other advertising of 
major importance. 

It is doubtful if a big company 
could find any better investment 
a a few of its advertising dol- 
ars. 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Ad- 
vances H. H. Sherman 


H. H. Sherman, formerly assistant 
ee. manager of the Chicago 
neumatic Tool Company, New York, 
manufacturer of pneumatic and electric 
tools, air compressors, etc., has been 
appointed manager of the publicity de- 

—_= He has, for many years, 

engaged in industrial advertising 

woth. his company uses business 
papers and direct mail. 





J. P. Ahrens, Jr., with New 
York Theatre Program 


John P. Ahrens, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Western office 
of the New York Theatre Program 
Corporation. ws Seniigusstees will be at 
Chicago. He was formerly Western 
manager of the American Boy 
one time, was with Liberty. 


and, at 





W. R. Hearst, Jr., Joins 
New York “American” 


William Rendcieh Hearst, Jr., second 
son of William Randolph Hearst, has 
joined the New York American as a 
reporter. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 












































Holt Hollinger Heads 
Battle Creek Club 


Hollinger, advertising manager 
reek Company, has been 
elected president ot 
the newly organ- 
ized Adcraft Club 
cf Battle Creek, 
Mich. Other offi- 
cers elected at the 
organization meet- 
ing were Earl 
Freeman, The Kel- 
logg Company, 
vice-president ; Fred 
W. Gage, secretary, 
and J. J. Nordman, 
of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, treas- 


Holt 
of the Battle 





urer. 

The following 

were elected direc- 

tors of the club: 

A. C. Hurlburt, 

_— Rose-Martin, Inc.; 

HOLT HOLLINGER POW Muinix. 
Seaman - Patrick 


Paper Company; E. H. Clark, Clark 

Rug Company; E. W. Clark, Clark 

Tructractor Company, and Shirley T. 

Barker, Nichols & Shepard Company. 
* * * 


Inter-Club Golf Tournament 
Won by Rochester Ad Club 


The Rochester Ads Club won the 
tournament and home golf match of the 
1928 season from the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club. Buffalo took a lead 
of five points in the first half of the 
competition played at Buffalo, leading 
64 to 59 but Rochester turned in 99 
oints to Buffalo’s 36 in the second 
alf, played September 12 over the 

rook Lea course at Rochester. Each 
club was represented by forty-five men 
in the second contest, the final standing 
being Rochester 158, Buffalo 100. 

Irving Ralph of Buffalo had low 

s, 78, followed by John Day of 
ochester with 79. George Clauss with 
67 and Buell G. Talmann with 69, both 
net, gave Buffalo first and _ second 
places in this scoring. The Rochester 
club was host at luncheon and dinner 
to the winners. This victory gives 
Rochester one leg on the Joseph ‘Ee 
Snyder trophy which must be won for 
two consecutive years for permanent 
possession. 
* * * 


Philadelphia Advertising 
Women Hold First Meeting 


At the first fall meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Club of Advertising Women, 
Mrs. Katherine de Reeder was awarded 
the scholarship in the Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising, for her 
essay on “Why Women Should Suc- 
ceed in Advertising.” Paul S. Van 


Auken spoke on the coming convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 
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Tenth District to Meet 
The Tenth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, which 
includes the advertising clubs of Texas, 
will hold its convention at Wichita 
Falls on October 21, 22 and 23. 
Among the speakers and their sub- 
jects are: E McReynolds, director 
of pestichy. Missouri Pacific Railway, 
“Selling Service’; Rev. W. M. Wright, 
“Church Advertising’; Miss Grace 
Walton, advertising manager, Kayser 
Silk Company, “The Meaning of We 
Moderns”; Ida Cruze McFarlane, “I 
Am the Customer”; Will S. Wood, ad- 
vertising manager, Renfro Drug Stores, 
“Backing Up Your Advertising,” and 
J. J. Reilly, University of Texas, 
“The Recent Development of Scien- 
tific Methods for the Study of Adver- 
tising Problems.” Guy H. Hulse, secre- 
tary, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, will also speak on “Credit, An Aid 
to Advertising”; E. Allen Frost, general 
counselor, Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation, on “‘Mass Production vs. Mer- 
chandise Production,” and Charles C. 
Younggreen, president of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, on the 
“Future of Advertising.” 

Otto S. Bruck is president of the 
Tenth District. 

* * 


New York Women’s League to 
Hold Friendship Dinner 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York will be hostess at the 
third annual Friendship Dinner on 
November 8, held by the organizations 
of women in New York who are en- 
gaged in business and professional 
activities. Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
honorary member of the League of Ad- 
vertising Women, will be toast mistress. 

* * 


Salt Lake Club Holds First 


Fall Meeting 
_The_ Advertising Club of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, recently held its first meet- 
ing of the fall and winter season. J. 
W. Gaser, newly elected president of 
the club, spoke on fraudulent advertis- 
ing and called upon the members to 
co-operate with the Better Business Bu- 
reau of that city. 
* 


Better Business Bureau for 


Erie, Pa., Planned 


Formation of a Better Business 
Bureau at Erie, Pa., is in progress. 
Harry W. Freeman, president, and 


Walter W. Cohn, vice-president of the 

Buffalo Better Business Bureau, are 

aiding Erie business men in making 

their plans for the new bureau. 
.@ 6 


Appointed by Seattle Club 


Miss Constance M. Patterson has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the Seattle Advertising Club. 
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I. A. A. Board of Governors 
Meet 


Members of the board of governors, 
appointed under the reorganization plan 
m the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, held their first meeting, last 
week, at New York. Thirteen of the 
seventeen members were present at the 


two-day session. Their deliberations, 
starting early in the morning of the 
first day, lasted until two o’clock in 


the morning of the second day, special 
committees meeting even after that hour. 

Sessions were resumed at ten on the 
morning of the second day, with ad- 
journment at noon to visit the Adver- 
tising Club of New York which ten- 
dered a luncheon in honer of the gov- 
ernors. The order of business at the 
sessions included a review of the past 
history and structure of the association 
and its various divisions and policies 
and program for the future. 

One of the important matters that 
came up for discussion was the carry- 
ing out of the instructions of the con- 
vention at Detroit which left it to the 
board to select the convention city for 
1929. C. Glasco, president of the 
Minneapolis Club, appeared before the 
board on behalf of the Minneapolis in- 
vitation; H. Charles, who was 
chairman of the reception committee 
for overseas delegates, outlined the 
offer for Berlin, and, in a telegram, 
from George W. Hopkins, the case of 
Miami was presented. 

No decision was made and the mat- 
ter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee which includes Walter A. Strong 
who was elected chairman of the board; 
Charles C. Younggreen, president of 
the association, Major P. F. O’Keefe, 
and Clinton F. Berry, vice-presidents; 
W. Frank McClure, secretary, and 
H. R. Swartz, treasurer. 


The board re-employed Earle Pearson 
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as general manager and engaged Pro- 
fessor N. Barnes as director of 
the Bureau of Education and Research 
for another year. It also approved the 


suggestion that the bureau take over 
the program of the Society for Inter- 
change of Merchandising Ideas. 


At the luncheon at the New York 
club, presided over by G. T. Hodges, 
president, a report on the responsibili- 
ties that face the board of governors and 
how it plans to meet them was made by 
Mr. Strong. His address appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Mr. Younggreen further explained 
how the program will benefit the mem- 
ber clubs and Mrs. Ogden Reid, adver- 
tising director of the New York Herald 
Tribune, described the importance of 
the educational work to advertising in- 
terests and the general public. Francis 
H. Sisson explained that the association 
had completed its task of establishing 
Truth-in-Advertising and that the new 
program was designed to meet the needs 
of the business which he summed up 
as telling the truth about advertising. 

2. 2 


Poor Richard Club to Hold 
Fall Outing 


The fall outing of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, will be held at the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club on Sep- 
tember 25. Howard C. Story is chair- 
man of the outing committee. 

2. a& 2 
Dates Set for Display Men’s 
Convention 

The executive committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men 
has selected June 17 to 20 for the 


1929 convention which will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 





A GROUP PICTURE OF OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK ADVERTISING CLUB AND ITS GUESTS 
AT LUNCHEON TENDERED TO I. A. A. BOARD OF GOVERNORS. LEFT TO RIGHT, SITTING: 
F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, P. F. O'KEEFE, CLINTON F. BERRY, ELSIE WILSON, WALTER A. 


STRONG, MRS. OGDEN REID, 


CHARLES C. YOUNGGREEN AND O. C. HARN. 


STANDING: 


PROFESSOR N. W. BARNES, H. H. CHARLES, EARLE PEARSON, JAMES O'SHAUGHNESSY, 
JOHN BENSON, JAMES WRIGHT BROWN, DON FRANCISCO, H. R. SWARTZ, G. T. HODGES, 


SAMUEL R. MC KELVIE, J. H. BRAGDON AND FRANCIS H. SISSON 
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The Little 


f few Department of Commerce 
reports that in Germany it has 
been discovered that the color blue 
is most effective in inducing slum- 
ber. “Glass painters using cold 
cobalt blue sometimes fall asleep 
before their easels,” the report 
states, and goes on to say that 
“the soothing and soporific effect 
of blue is extraordinary.” 

Since advertisers most assuredly 
do not want to put the readers of 
their copy to sleep, the literally 
minded may conclude that blue is 
a color to avoid. However, if the 
Schoolmaster’s memory is not at 
fault, a picture which recently sold 
for probably the highest price ever 
commanded by a single canvas, has 
blue as its predominant color motif. 
He refers to Gainsborough’s “Boy 
in Blue,” which was brought to 
this country not long ago at a price 
reputed to be in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000. That doesn’t sound 
like a sleep producer. 

* 


While on this subject of color, 
it is pertinent to call the attention 
of the Class to the fact that gray 
has been selected by a famous eye 
specialist as the color of paper 
which is most pleasing and restful 
to the eyes. The specialist referred 
to is Dr. A. L. MacLean, resident 
ophthalmologist of Wilmer Insti- 
tute, a division of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. He writes to the editor 
of the “Baltimore and Ohio Maga- 
zine” that “the walls of our build- 
ings are painted gray, and many of 
our eye instruments for subjective 
tests are also of this color. It has 
been worked out scientifically and 
experimentally and found by re- 
search workers to be the most sat- 
isfactory in all respects.” 

* * * 


This house magazine, by the 
way, is fortunate in that President 
Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio 
frequently makes suggestions for 
its betterment. The latest issue 
mentions that Mr. Willard recently 
asked the editor whether it would 
not be possible to see a poem by 
some standard author in each issue. 





Schoolmaster’ S 
Classroom 


As examples, he suggested “If” by 
Kipling ; “Lead, Kindly Light,” by 
Cardinal Newman, and some of 
the poems of simple and kindly 
humor, such as those of Eugene 
Field and James Whitcomb Riley. 

How many presidents of large 
organizations take the trouble to 
make helpful suggestions of this 
sort to their house magazine edi- 
tors? And isn’t this ability to 
keep in close touch with every 
ramification of an enormous or- 
ganization at least one of the ex- 
planations for the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Baltimore and Ohio 
system under Mr. Willard’s man- 
agement ? 

* * 

America is usually charged by 
Europeans with being the most ex- 
travagant of nations and doubtless 
the accusation is deserved. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that 
many of our largest corporations 
are literally picking up pins in 
their efforts to save pennies. A 
recent news report referred to the 
fact that the Dodge Motor Com- 
pany had developed its reclamation 
work to a point of remarkable effi- 
ciency. Henry Ford, of course, 
is well known for his work in this 
direction. And now the School- 
master has learned of the progress 
that Western Electric is making in 
turning its junk pile into profits. 

On the Western Electric junk 
pile will be found 18,000 different 
types of raw materials brought 
from all over the earth. Seventy- 
five people are employed in reclaim- 
ing this material—75,000,000 pounds 
of scrap materials are handled an- 
nually. So successful have the 
Western Electric reclamation en- 
gineers been in their task that 
about 25 per cent of that immense 
junk pile of 75,000,000 pounds is 
reused. Surely records of that 
kind ought to help us live down 
our national reputation for ex- 
travagance. 

+ 

A certain man engaged in a cer- 
tain branch of advertising has sent 
out a letter in which he says: 
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| cposta Boston’s sharply 

inding streets, the 
outlook from the windows 
of our client, the Standard 
Neckwear Company, 
sweeps on to the rounded 
tower of the great South 
Station, through which each 
day there passes a busy 
throng, world-famous in 
number. Interestingly sym- 
bolic is this of the great 
number of busy men who 
daily don the products of 
this company, including, 
the advertised Tydwell and 
Wearplus lines. Today one 
of the very largest in the 


| industry, this organization 
4 


was started by a lone indi- 


B| vidual, who just twenty-five 
WM} years ago prepared his own 


samples,sold, manufactured 
and made all deliveries 
himself. 


CHURCHILL-HALL 


a2, Oo mw we F 


H.B. LE QUATTE, President 
3O UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Free Lances 


Men who feel the urge toward 
the big money end of advertising 
—or small “one-man” agencies 
who find the overhead and de- 
tail burdensome— 


Recognized agency composed of 
regular fellows—all profession- 
als and a splendidly efficient 
organization, offers an oppor- 
tunity for affiliation on a basis 
whereby your interests will be 
protected and you'll have an 
opportunity to make real money 
free from petty detail. 


Tell us something about your- 
self—your experience—the kind 
of accounts you now service— 
perhaps we can get together for 
our mutual advantage. 


Address “H,” 
Box 254, Printers’ Ink. 














4 
Advertising, 
Mail Order and 
Promotion Manager 


JV en you write copy, make 


layouts and handle pro- 
duction to build up circu- 
lation and close face-to- 
face space contracts for 
national financial and 
business magazine? 


We have a real publish- 
ing career opening. Write 
us in entire confidence. 
(Members of our staff 
know of this advertise- 
ment. ) 


Address “G,”” Box 253, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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On behalf of my son, 
junior at who is tryin a 
make the advertising staff of the college 
magazine and must write $200 worth 
of business to qualify, would it be ar 
imposition to ask your co-operation and 
favor him with an advertisement in the 
magazine and assist him to make it? 

Any mite will be appreciated. 

My son is studying to enter the ad- 
vertising business and any appropriation 
you make would not be wasted because 
I know that my son would never forget 
whence his first assistance came from 

If you favor this request he will 
send you rates and a copy of the publi- 
cation. 

Any co-operation you favor him with 
will be highly appreciated. 


This father, in the School- 
master’s opinion, is misguided. He 
is doing a disservice to his son and 
to advertising, from which he 
makes his livelihood. If the son 
is worthy of “making” the adver- 
tising staff of his college maga- 
zine he should do it by his own 
efforts. If the college magazine 
in question is worth advertising in, 
it should not be turned into a hold- 
up sheet or a charity affair. Both 
the son and the college paper would 
be better off if this ambitious 
father would let them alone. 

As a parting bit of information 
to help make this parent see his 
duty in the right light, the School- 
master wants to say that he knows 
of several instances where young 
men who succeeded to the staff 
and management of college publi- 
cations received far more benefit 
from the work they did to earn 
those positions than they obtained 
from their strictly academic educa- 
tion. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster is often im- 
pressed with the phase of the value 
of advertising which helps the 
small and often incoherent dealer 
with no time or ingenuity to de- 
vise ideas for himself. 

Advertising, sometimes accused 
of helping to build monopoly, is 
continually aiding the man who 
needs it most. Often this comes 
about in an indirect way, as hap- 
pened last week when the School- 
master received an ingenious blot- 
ter from a small filling station out 
in the country. In d type on 
the blotter was this: 


GET OUT OF MUD AND SAND 
Whenever your car gets stuck in the 
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results and costs, give 


If you keep your eye on 
[ results 3 letters a trial. 
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The Finest Color Printing on the Inside 


For the Letter Side a Real Bond Surface 


AVE you ever wished 

that you could plan 
sales letters that in addition 
to the selling power of words 
—had the selling power of 
pictures ? 


You can do this if you use 
Two-Text Illustrated Let- 
ter Paper. On one side— 
the coated side—you can 
print 150 screen half-tones. 
Four-color process plates can 
be employed, whereas their 
use is impractical on bond 
paper. 

—Yet, for the letter side you 


have a real bond surface with 
the bond “feel” and “look.” 


Without it letters seem as 
circulars or folders. 


Two-Text has the advan- 
tages of both bond and coated 
papers. It is both. The let- 
ter side is white—the illus- 
trated side is coated either 
white or with a number of at- 
tractive tints that give an extra 
color without an extra printing 
impression. 


If you are interested in mak- 
ing letters pay, write for a free 
copy of the Handbook that con- 
tains reproductions of many suc- 
cessful letters—that tells the 
story of many mail campaigns. 
In the cover pockets are printed 
samples and sample sheets. 
Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


TWO-TEXT ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 


For the letter side a bond surface—for the illustrated side a coated surface. 
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$50. a Month 


Will be the total cost of send- 
ing a first-class house organ 
to 250 selected customers and 
prospects. 


Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














What is more impor- 
tant in selling than the 
SALES FORCE? 


Our work is devoted spe- 
cifically to securing the 
right type of Sales per- 
sonnel for manufacturers. 
Thousands of salesmen and 
sales companies registered 
with us seeking connections. 
Ask for our discourse on 
“Sales Man-Power.” 


SALES FORCE ORGANIZERS 
Not an employment agency. 
648 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Specializing in the organization and 
development of the sales force 





if— 


any independent advertising man can put us 
in touch with an socasional printing jeb or 
an account, we will be glad te pay him a 
regular commission. Direct-by-mall booklet 
and catalog work only, wanted. Our plant 
with complete facilities and service depart- 


ment is conveniently lecated near Penn. 
Station. Address “‘),"" Box 223, Printers’ Ink. 
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mud and you haven’t your chains and 
the rear wheels spin, all you have to do 
is to let half the air out of your tires. 
Thus flattened, the tires will take hold 
and you will be able to drive on out 
without any slipping or shaking. Then 
drive in and we'll give you air, for we 
believe in service. 


The Schoolmaster, in his day, 
has been stuck in the mud on coun- 
try roads and he had never heard 
of the soft tire plan of getting out. 

But, knowing the proprietor of 
the filling station, he wondered who 
had suggested to him the mailing 
piece which contained no identify- 
ing mark of a manufacturer. On 
the next trip to the country town 
he inquired about it. 

The idea originated in a totally 
different industry—apparently in 
the advertising department of one 
of the big New England insurance 
companies. 

The filling station man had re- 
ceived it from the local agent, who 
had sold him his automobile in- 
surance policy, and liking the idea, 
had changed the wording slightly 
and adapted it to his own selling 
problem. Before adapting the idea 
to his own needs he had, of course, 
secured the permission of his in- 
surance friend. 

The incident proves once more 
that selling fundamentals are the 
same in all businesses and _ that 
many an advertising man is help- 
ing more than his own company 
when he works out a good adver- 
tising idea. 

* * 

With the appointment of a spe- 
cial representative in charge of line 
clearing by the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, of Kent, Ohio, the 
importance which industry is plac- 
ing on the maintenance of the 
good-will of the public is force- 
fully brought home. This ap- 
pointment has resulted from the 
recognition on the part of public 
utilities of the good-will that can 
be gained by taking care of the 
trees along their lines. 

It is also interesting to note that 
for this job of creating good-will, 
the Davey Tree Expert Company 
has appointed an advertising man, 
Harry Withington, formerly with 
the advertising department of the 
Frank A. Munsey Co. and later with 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Wanted: 


SALES MANAGER 


A leading manufacturer of corsets and molding 
lingerie requires the services of a successful 
sales manager to take complete charge of direct- 
ing the sales of this nationally known and ad- 
vertised line of garments. 


He must have had experience in directing a 
large sales force in the women’s wear field direct 
to the retail trade. A knowledge of style mer- 
chandise is necessary. Above all he must be a 
leader and an organizer, for sales management 
is more important than personal selling ability. 


Headquarters will be at the general offices 
and factory in New England. Branch offices 
are in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 
And there is a healthy export business. 


The opportunity is unlimited and the com- 
pensation will be in accord with ability and 
results. Expansion plans are under way. This 
is a big job demanding a big man, who will get 
unqualified support from officials and directors. 


For obvious reasons this advertisement is 
blind. All applications will be held in strict 
confidence. Write fully regarding your present 
job and salary, with details of past experiences. 
State age, family, residence and personal details. 


Box D-250, Printers’ Ink 
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“wise - cracking” 
copy 
9 


It may be all right to get a 
laugh, but here’s one copy- 
writer who strives first of all 
to get business. He laughs 
out loud at Donald Ogden 
Stewart and Will Rogers, but 
knows that his boss’ clients 
find more merriment in in- 
creased sales. And he writes 
selling copy that produces 
them. Now with a 4A agency, 
available Oct. 1. Address 
“C.,” Box 109, Printers’ Ink. 











Do you need 
«++ Pacific Coast 
Distribution ? 


We have just established the dis- 
tribution of a building material 
specialty in the Pacific Coast states 
and east to Denver. In following 
up this account we want to take 
another product of merit with us. 
We cover all architects and con- 
tractors and distribute through 
building material, lumber and hard- 
ware dealers. 

We do not carry a general line: 
we shall concentrate on our present 
account and the one we are now 
seeking 

‘Address “L,” Box 255, P. I. 























YOU 


an advertising man can 

occasionally put us in 

touch with a printing job 

and earn a regular commis- 

sion. The facilities of a com- 

plete daylight plant and service 

dept. in the vicinity of Penn, Sta- 
tion are available. Direct-by-mail 
and catal e work is our specialty. 
Address “V,’’ Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 








A Complete Bound Set of . ~yameanal 
Ink from 1905 to date 


with the exception of June 8, 1909—for 
sale at cost. Is a complete history and 
encyclopedia of how men have built up 
business enterprises during the last 
twenty years by advertising. Invaluable 
reference work for libraries, business 
schools, colleges, publicity managers or 
advertising agents. 


Address Room 712, 88 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Perhaps You Pay 
for Your Competitor’s 
Advertising 





By R. H. Dean 


Of Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal 





[J NPORTUNATELY, perhaps, 
I find that I am unable to 
agree with Marco Morrow’s view, 
as expressed in Printer’s INK of 
August 16 [“Who Pays for Ad- 
vertising ?”], when he says, “Adver- 
tising that costs anybody anything 
is an economic waste.” 

For some time past I have en- 
tertained the feeling that other peo- 
ple, the public at large if you like, 
our competitors—the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker— 
were paying for our productive 
advertising. 

Perhaps I can best explain my 
views by a simple illustration. 
Through sound and consistent ad- 
vertising, which I saw daily in 
our local papers, I was persuaded 
about a year ago to leave my own 
tailor, who does not advertise, and 
purchase a suit of clothes from 
another firm. My own tailor lost 
that business. Did he not, there- 
fore, assist in paying for the other 
dealer’s advertising, who in this in- 
stance happened to be in the same 
line of business? 

Or again, people in other lines 
of business entirely from that of 
the advertiser may pay for his 
productive advertising. For in- 
stance, after much hard work my 
wife and I—chiefly my wife—man- 
aged to save $500. We had in- 
tended purchasing a bond with this 





From a speech delivered at the annual 
convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association at Utica, N. Y., this week. 








LIVE SOLICITOR— 


15 years selling general magazine space. 

5 years with present publishers. 

Now advertising manager of monthly 
publication. 

Excellent agency contacts. 

Aggressive—educated—experienced. 

Seeking more opportunity and more 
money in New York. 

Address “O,” Box 258, Printers’ Ink. 
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from Nesbitt, Thomson & Com- 
pany, Limited. Not long after a 
very fine looking booklet came to 
our house from a furrier. My 
wife immediately decided for us 
that she needed a new fur coat. 
She got it. Didn’t Nesbitt, Thom- 
son & Company, in losing this busi- 
ness, help to pay for the produc- 
tive advertising of that furrier? 
I think so 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
pretty nearly everybody pays for 
everybody else’s advertising when 
that advertising is sound and ap- 
pealing. It is quite likely, of 
course, that a firm pays for the 
majority of its own advertising 
which is poor and non-productive. 


J. A. Finneran » Meads Classified 
Advertising Managers 


John A. Finneran, classified advertising 
manager of the New York Times, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the association. Mr. Fin- 
neran, who succeeds Walter Murdock, 
of the Detroit Free Press, resigned, has 
been vice-president, having been elected 
to that position at the meeting of the 
association at Detroit in July. 


New Accounts for Conely, 
Kappes & Curtis 


The eaegiette, Company, maker of 
+ sot a I erence, and the National 
Wheel Rim Association, both of 
Detroit, , me. appointed Conely, Kappes 
& Curtis, advertising agency of that 
city to direct their advertising accounts. 
The Herpicide Company will use maga- 
zines and direct mail. The National 
Wheel & Rim Association will use 
magazines, trade papers and direct mail. 


W. Frank McClure Re-Elected 
Chautauqua Trustee 


W. Frank McClure, vice-president of 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, was re-elected a 
trustee for four years at the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of 
oe fae ua Institution, Chautauqua, 

as been identified with the 
ME “of this organization for a 
number of years. 


Borden Buys Thompson Malted 
Milk Company 


Thom mgeen’s os a es Wauke- 
sha, is., maker hompson’s 
Malted Milk, has been acquired by 
The Borden Company, Inc., on York. 
The Thompson company will continue 
as an independent unit. 
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WANTED 


Young Man 
To Head New Agency 


A new agency, with ample capital 
and excellent prospects for new 
business, wants a man between 
30 and 40, college graduate, to 
take charge of development and 
operation. 


Applicants must know agency 
business thoroughly, and must 
have personality suitable for im- 
portant contacts. Control of one 
or more accounts not required, 
but an extra advantage. 


Offers full responsibility, ample 
salary, prospect of stock holdings, 
and officership. 


Communications handled in confi- 
dence. Send age, education, expe- 
rience, initial salary requirement 
and references. 


Address “R,” Box 110, 
Printers’ Ink 

















AGENCY MEN 


A small but well financed adver- 
tising agency is both desirous of 
increasing its business, and need- 
ful of additional personnel to 
handle its present accounts. We 
wish to get in touch with men 
who have creative ability, both 
as to ideas and copy, and par- 
ticularly with individuals who are 
capable of servicing active ac- 
counts. We could use at least 
one young man who has native 
talent but lacks experience and is 
willing to accept a modest initial 
salary. 


We can also offer an exceptional 
opportunity to one who has 
proven capacity for origination of 
new business. It is possible that 
we might buy or amalgamate with 
an existing agency. Give com- 
plete information by letter, stat- 
ing age, experience and, if busi- 
ness is controlled, nature and 
scope of accounts. 


Address “T,” Box 111, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


If you are an experienced advertising 
representative and feel yourself capable 
of giving good, live representation to a 
leading paper in a field allied to construc- 
tion, write Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


Practically complete Printers’ Ink file 
from 1910 to April, 1927, year 1913 ex- 
cepted. Address Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT of all kinds 
for the Printing and Publishing Plant at 
substantial savings in price. We spe- 
cialize in Cylinder and Magazine Presses. 
Send for the current issue of the Hall 
Broadcaster, giving a complete list. 

THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 

Stamford, Conn. 














HELP WANTED 


Experienced Man wanted to sell colored 
photographic and oil paint displays for 
largest concern of its kind in the coun- 
try. Territory New York Metropolitan 
area. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Men controlling substantial business; black 
and white and color process work; salary 
and commission. Knapp Engraving Co., 
Inc., 141 E. 25th St., New York City. 


Association Business Manager for 
Nation-Wide Association, experi- 
ence required. References. Box 
309, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Thoroughly experienced first- 
class advertising solicitor to represent in 
Eastern territory an old-established trade- 
paper—the leader in its field. Please give 
age, also in detail your experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Box 991, P. I, 


Direct Adv. & Engraving Salesman 


Chicago Photo-Engraver, specializing in 
Direct Mail Adv., offers a real opportu- 
nity to an exp. sales producer. Salary 
and commission. Schoenwald-DeMers Co., 
400 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
One of the largest plants requires the 
services of two young men with intelli- 
gence and personality, to act as contact 




















EXPERIENCED COPY MAN wanted 
for technical catalog. Apply by letter, 
stating experience and salary expected. 
Gillette Publishing Co., 221, East 20th 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ADVER- 
TISING MAN on newspaper in New 
England-—with knowledge of copy pro- 
duction and selling ability. Address Box 
325, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND MAIL ORDER 
MAN WANTED 








Financial and business publisher, expand- 
ing, has excellent opening. Circulation 
and space-selling experience desirable. 
Interview arranged. Box 997, P. I 





Real opportunity for experienced man. 
Assistant wanted who can edit live sales 
house organ; prepare and handle Direct 
Mail and Sales Promotion. In writing, 
give personal and business qualifications, 


name salary wanted, send photograph. 
Address: Tim Thrift, Assistant Sales 
Manager, American Sales Book Com- 


pany, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y. 





High Grade Salesman—Managerial abil- 
ity. Established connections with whole- 
salers of automobile accessories. Excep- 
tional opportunity with leading manufac- 
turer of complete line of paint sprays 
and allied equipment about 200 miles 
from New York. Give full details in 
confidence. Our own organization knows 
of this advertisement. Box 301, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

To a thoroughly experienced first class 
solicitor we have an attractive proposi- 
tion to make in representing an old es- 
tablished trade wosliy that is the leader 
in its field. Salary and commission. 
Please state full particulars about your- 
self, including all experience, in first 
letter. Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 








; _ _SALESMAN 
Philadelphia Printer who is maintaining 
a New York Office have an opening for 
a Manager who can sell the better class 
of printing and direct mail advertising. 
Only those who are now connected with 
the business and are producers from the 
start will be considered. The opportunity 
offered is an exceptional one for a man 
who can qualify. Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





men ultimately developing into -smen 
Must have agency production or similar 
experience. enly enbodying entire ex- 
perience and salary. Box 322, P. I 

WANTED—Production Man, for 
fair-sized agency, opportunity for 
one who knows his business. Give 
details as to experience, age, edu- 
cation, salary required. In confi- 
dence. Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 








A LETTERER 

Free Lance Artist desires connection 
‘ee house. Making roughs and 
nished lettering. (10 years’ i . 
Box 316, Printers’ Ink. we 


PRINTING Executive-Buyer 


Competent, practical printer accustomed to 
pisnaing and supervising production of 

gh-grade printing. Exceptionally qualified 
as buyer or plant manager. Box 9 ya 
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YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE with 
some business experience wishes begin- 
ner’s position with advertising agency or 
advertising department. New York City 
or Newark. Box 304, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS GETTER 
Advertising Saleswoman in special ad- 
vertising field, seeks Position with trade 
or newspaper, in or out of city. Salary 
and commission. Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—4 years’ 
selling space, making layouts—trade and 
class papers. Good merchandiser. Two 
years’ college. Employed now; available 
soon, New York or vicinity. Box 994, P. I. 


Assistant Editor and Manager of an 
industrial magazine of local scope desires 
a new managerial connection with a 
small paper representing a potential field. 
Experience outside the industrial field. 
Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant—Young woman, 26, 8 years’ 
advertising experience as secretary, as- 














sistant—magazine, newspapers. rites 
good English, productive sales letters. 
Good tele 


one personality. Fresh ideas. 
New York. $45.00. Box 992, P. I. 


EXPERT LIST BUILDER seeks posi- 
tion. Thoroughly familiar with the de- 
velopment and maintenance of high-grade 
engineering, construction, mechanical and 
electrical and other mailing lists. Can 
handle complete mailings. Box 996, P. I. 


Financial Advertising Specialist 
Young woman, 28, three years’ agency 
experience financial advertising, copy, 
production, editing, seeks new connection. 
Bank or agency. $60.00 a week. Or 
free lance copy. Box 318, Printers’ Ink. 


An opportunity for medium-size agency 
to secure services of 
Seasoned, Versatile 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Young; resourceful; 12 years’ ‘experi- 
ence on copy, layout, merchandising, con- 
tact and selling. Box 312, Printers Ink. 


PRODUCT ION MANAGER 


agency experience. Thoroughly 
qualifies to assume charge busy produc- 
tion department. Seeking bigger oppor- 
tunity. For full information address 
Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE desires change. 
Experience covers twelve years—sell- 
ing, sales supervision, sales corre- 
spondence, direct by mail, contact 
with agency and ge hi = pe 
writer and in 
sales by mail. = 308, Printers’ tink, 


HERE’S COPY RESULTS IN 
La Soar 


ECT M. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

My copy produced profit ratios 3.2 and 
2.6 in Te ess than 60 days; 3,900 inquiries 
in 30 days; sold dollar item at 30 cents 
net; advertisement costing $2,940 sold 
$6,556, another cost $1,500 sold $4,453, 
another cost $1,802 sold $5,604. one 
piece direct mail turned loss into profit 
18.3 per cent, another opened 60 per cent 
new dealers; New York man; go any- 
where. Box 311, Printers’ Ink. 
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Al LETTERER, designer, wishes 
space and work at prominent 
agency, printer or lithographer. 
Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 





SOMEBODY NEEDS ME—Texan, now 


employed, 25 years old—7 in advertis- 
ing, buyer, esman, copy and layout 
man, newspaper manager. Publi 


agency, utility, manufacturer, what have 
you that calls for vision and- ability? 
Box 995, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Specialty Salesman with 
established clientele desires to make con- 
nection with reputable concern specializ- 
ing in stock window displays, cut-outs, 
etc., suitable for Ice Cream, Beverage 
and. similar products. Territory, Mary- 
land. No rs. References furnished. 
Box 998, Printers’ Ink. 








Do You Need an Executive, 33 years of 
age, gentile, American, University edu- 
cation, who for the last eight years has 
general manager and treasurer of 
a large manufacturing company. He is 
trained in factory management, 
purchases and is an organizer. Full 
record on request. Box 306, P. I. 


Publicity Man—15 years’ continuous ex- 
erience in general publicity work. Can 

ndle one article or a National Cam- 
paign with satisfaction. Desires con- 
nection with Industrial or Commercial 
organization or with aggressive adver- 
tising agency. Best of references. Avail- 
able October 1. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 








COPY WRITER-VISUALIZER 
Young woman, 27, Radcliffe graduate, 
experienced copywriter and _ visualizer, 
wants better position than the one she 
now has, with opportunity to grow. Has 
specialized in  direct- mail. Extensive 
travel in British Isles. Prefers small 
New York agency. $50.00 a week. Box 
315, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man (25), seven years of inten- 
sive training in every field of advertis- 
ing, particularly direct-by-mail, desires a 
position where ability, initiative, hard 
work and loyalty are required and re- 
warded. Prefers position as assistant 
to executive of established concern, not 
necessarily in the advertising business, 
but where his advertising experience will 
prove to his advantage. Holds a respon- 
sible position at present and has excel- 
lent reasons for wishing to change. Salary 
is a secondary consideration and 0; 
tunity the first requisite. Write L.H., 
Room 1503, 202 West 40th Street. 








CAN YOU USE THIS MAN? 
He has had 13 years’ experience in pre- 
paring and directing campaigns of pub- 
licity, advertising, merchandising, sales 
promotion. Has headed departments. Has 
controlled the expenditure of sizable ap- 
propriations in satisfactory manner and 
has also accomplished much with very lim- 
ited funds. Knows what to do and does it. 
Inspires confidence and enthusiasm. Salary 
is secondary if pan 4 ight. Will r- 
available October 1 be a plea- 
sure for us to put you in tonal with him. 

Cross anp LaBraumE 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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impressing prospects everywhere 
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] Put it in the eye and it 
wll stick in the memory. 
Pe Rs er 











Make Them Stick 


Put your ideas in their eyes and they are 
remembered. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind will put your 
ideas into men’s eyes. 

Twelve years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales education and instruction. 
Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 
Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 


Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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During the first eight 
months of 1928, the 
Chicago Tribune car- 
ried 61% more book lineage than the 
other five Chicago newspapers combined. 
And three times as much as the next 
newspaper carried. 

Three Chicago newspapers carried 93% 
of all book lineage for this period. The 
Tribune alone carried 62% of the total. 

For the same period of 1927, the Tribune 
carried 22% more book lineage than the 
other five newspapers combined. And 
twice as much as the next newspaper. 

This year’s lead over all other Chicago 
newspapers combined is nearly three 
times what it was in 1927. 

Need we draw the moral ? 


Chicago Tribune 


August Circulation: Sunday, 1,093,487; daily, 798,899 
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